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IN i IvODUCl OKY NOTL 


T ill title of this little work is Jhttdutsm l ut on i 
1 resent Hinduism is so excccdm} I\ \ist and 
complex tint a full di cussion of the subjcel would 
require a large volume or ntlicr nnm volume s’ 

M> desire Ins been to produce if possible i bool 
winch should be suffictcmlv correct to <itis r > the 
Orientalist mtl >et short and simple enough to 
lit net the ordinary render 
The unm difficult) Ins been in tin. compression 
into n snnll sptcc of supenbundmt in itcrnls It 
would Invt been easier to present i larger worl but 
brcvitv wis imperative btill Icidin* ficts ind 
principles lnve been dwelt upon I trust it sufficient 
length to enable the raider to consult with intcllq cnee 
the Indian writings contained in such a collection as 
the Sacred huts if the 1 asl \t ill events the 
worl will form a sufficient introduction to the unimps 
on Indian religion of such Continental scholars as 
1 tssen koth Weber Hanj Ihrth lluhler and 
others — H II Wilson Mix Muller Momcr \\ illnnis 
Muir Cowell &c in this countr) — ind Professors 
Wlntncj ind Hopkins in \mcnci Amonp mv estiva 
tions carried on in India those of Colebrookc stand 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


pie-eminent A c Maiathi woik, Hindu dhaimatscn 
swamps by the Rev Baba Padmanji. contains much 
accuiate infoimation on Hinduism 1 

Indian names often lcpel leadeis by then multiplied 
diacutical maiks With some hesitation it has been 
lesolvcd to omit the whole of these in the body of 
the woik, but they aie given in the Index, with an 
explanation of then meaning When the leader is 
at a loss as to the piopei pronunciation of any name, 
the Index will be a sufficient guide 

1 A -valuable series of boobs throwing light on Indian belief and life 
is at present in course of publication by the ‘Christian Literature Sooielj 
foi India,’ under the editonal care of Dr John Murdoch at Madras 
Verj useful works bearing on Indian religion are found in Ji nlnici s 
0) tetilal So ics Ward on Northern, and Dubois on Southern, II induism 
inaj still be consulted with advantage 

Dr Claudius Buchanan’s Lluishan A’l < cai i hes in Asia aroused 
immense intere-t in the beginning of the ccntur) , cspe^iall} his account 
of the temple and worship of Juggernaut (lagnnnath* at Pun, the most 
lemaikable place of Indian pilgrimage Regarding its present conditio i, 
the account of Sir \\ \\ Hunter m his work on Orissa is full of interest 
But we make no attempt to mentiob all the books on the subject of 
Hinduism that aie of real value 
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INTRODUCTION 


V ERY earnest efforts ire nude in the present d iy 
to investigate the early history of nUions and 
these have been attended with no inconsidciablc 
success No part of a nations histoiy is moie ini 
portant than that of its religion and much valuable 
light has been thiown of late on many systems of 
f nth both of ancient and modern days 

Of the religions of antiquity scveial that vveie once 
flourishing apd influential have become entirely* e\ 
tmet Thus the faiths of Greece Italy and Egypt 
so celebrated in ancient days have completely passed 
away So have the religions of the Celtic Teutonic 
and Slavonic races as well as those of Syria and Asia 
Minor But in the Farther East we come on systems 
of belief which for reasons which it would be well 
to inquire into have been possessed of much more, 
stability and which au. to be ranked among both 
ancient and modern cieeds The most remarl able of 
these are Hinduism and Buddhism Both of these 
systems dcsene the careful study of educated men 
In this little work we are to be occupied with the 
consideiation of Hinduism — the more ancient of 
the two 
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HINDUISM 


In this icmaikable sjsicm wc sec the oldest sur- 
viving foim of the faith that was once common to all 
the blanches of the gicat Aiyan, 01 Indo-Luiope.m 
family, to which we ourselves belong Hie Vedas of 
India exhibit that faith in a form which is decidedly 
moie ancient than that piescntcd in the Ilomenc 
poems, and many points in el.issie.il mjlhologv 
which would othciwise have lcmarned obscure, recuse 
elucidation from the contents of the Hindu boohs 
Just as a cutical acquaintance with Greek and Latin 
etymology cannot be obtained without a knowledge 
of Sansknt, so w-e may assert that the ichgions of 
Gicccc and Italy cannot be satisfactorily studied 
without ficquent rcfcicncc to the faith of ancient India 
Foi these leasons, then, as well as on account of 
its gieat antiquity and long-continued existence, 
Hinduism picscnts a most intci csting subject of 
investigation Noi is the intei est lessened by the 
cncumstance that the influx of Chnslian, and Western 
ideas geneially, is telling at the picscnt moment with 
gieat powei on the faith of India, and thicalcning not 
mciely to modify, but to dcstioy it It has clung 
tenaciously to life for moie than three thousand years , 
but the end seems now r appioaching A stupendous 
1 evolution is going on m India which has many 
striking points of lcsemblancc to the change which 
took place ovei the Roman Empne when the ancient 
Paganism was slowly expiiing 

One woid as to the spirit in wduch the study of 
Hinduism should be cairied on Wetiust that ncithci 
oui readeis nor w r e can entei on it with oui feelings 
as little moved as if we w r eie pieparing to examine 
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mcrd> some philosophical or scientific problem 
I oruc arc about to deal with rthtpon — with a subject 
bearing directly on the honour of God and the welfare 
of human beings Hinduism is at this moment the 
creed of a hundred and ninety millions of our brethren 
What during its protracted reign of more than three 
thousand years has it told them of God and man 
md sin and sahation and heaven and hell? How 
far has it proved a faithful guide amidst the per 
plevilics of life? What comfort has it supplied to 
the sorrowful’ We have to tlunl of human hearts 
with all their trembling sensibilities— not of abstract 
principles and passionless laws And if as our inquiry 
proceeds we shall find that Hinduism has often spoken 
crnngly and ill on matters pertaining to the Divine 
glory and human weal how should it affect us? The 
Roman poet could boast of the pleasure of being 
able from the serene temples reared by the teaching 
of sages' to look down on the crowds of men 
wandering far and wide m the vain quest of truth 
and joy Very different from such cynical scorn will 
be the feeling of one who truly loves Ins kind Ills 
emotion will resemble that which filled the bicast of 
Him whose name is above every name when ‘ lie 
beheld the multitudes and was moved with com 
passion towards them because they fainted and 
were scattered abroad as sheep having no shepherd 
We must furthei explain that we by no means 
desire to deal with our subject as if there were 
a lawsuit between induism and Christianity in 
which we held a brief for the latter and intended to 

Ldita doctnna saj icntflm Umj la serena — Lucie tins 
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pi css to its faithcsl consequences evci> point that is 
acheise to the opposing paity On the contiarv, we 
feel ouiselves in duty bound to do the utmost justice 
to Hinduism, and to point out its maits as faithfully 
as its dements Tune was when non-Christian 
systems of lchgton w r eie legal ded by Christian wuitcis 
as simply masses of uni dieted falsehood but such 
was not the belief eilhct of the Apostles or the cully 
Chustian authois The dcclaiation of St Paul is 
that ‘God has never left Himself without witness’ 
and that ‘the Gentiles, which have not the Law, aie 
a law unto themselves 5 Conscience is not whollj 
extinguished in the human bicast it speaks indeed, 
often in feeble and faltci'ing accents, but we shall 
welcome even its faintest wlnspcis when it testifies on 
behalf of God and goodness 

We shall begin at the beginning and try to study 
Hinduism cluonologicaily It is vciy tine that c\u\ 
w nding of the gicat sticam has not jet been c\- 
ploicd , noi can we fix the precise point where it 
was joined by such 01 such a tributary still, we me 
tolerably w'ell acquainted w ith its fountains, w llh the 
course which it has lnthcito puisued, and the chief 
alteiations it has sustained 

II 

When a Hindu is asked what his iciigion is, he at 
once leplies that it is containcel in the Sastias 01 
sdcied wntings,— he docs not speak of unwuttcn 
tv ad it ion as authontative 1 What, then, are the 

I he number of Sanskrit works, us brought to light b\ the imestigu- 
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accredited sacred writings? The Hindu w ill generally 
reply tint they arc the four Vedas, the six Darsanas 
or philosophical systems and the eighteen Puranas 
This sacred literature is exceedingly voluminous 
The Vedas contain at least thirty thousand long \crscs 
The philosophical writings with their commentaries 
arc also aery extensive The I’uranas comprise prob 
ably a, million and a half of lines without including 
supplementary treatises called Upa Puranas It 
follows that aery few Hindus arc well acquainted 
with their own Sastras. I acn the most learned 
Brahman can hardly haac read more than a fiftieth 
part of them 

The Hindus mal c a distinction between direct and 
indirect rca elation Certain portions of their literature 
arc classed under the head of Srt/h — literally that 
aahich has been heard An eternal Diainc voice is 
supposed to haac uttered these portions and the 
faaoured few who heard them treasured them up and 
repeated them for the good of others They arc also 
said to lnac been seen by holy men 1 These writings 
arc bclicacd to constitute a direct rca elation and arc 
fully authoritatiac Other boohs arc classified under 
the head of Smith — literally that which is re 
membered No eternal existence is claimed for 
these their authority as derived from their being 
a faithful representation of the sense of the Srtth 

There is some resemblance between the distinction 

tions of Hie Go eminent of In n 1 notlc«sth n ten tbousan 1 Iajcnln 
Lai M it a holds that the entire number of San hut boohs (Hindu 
1 uddhi t and Jama) 1 not under twenty thor anl The writers 1c 
estimates at four thousand 

1 The words of Amos which he saw ( tmos i t j 
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thus diawn between the tun rlnssr . of aulhontnlwc 
books, and that which Roman Catholics have stated 
as existing between the Bible and the Fathers 

In addition to the tw o kinds of w orks nov im ntiow d, 
the Sanskut language contains multitudes of writur s 
foi which inspiration is not claimed , for example, the 
extensive diamatic litciaturc Some important v orl s 
paiticulailv the great heroic poems the Rnmawna, 
and the Mahabhaiuta — occupy a sort of middle 
ground between the full j inspired and mmupunl 
Again, thcic is an important class of v ri tings, of 
compaiatuclj late ongin, known b) the name of 
Tantias Scveial wutus have claimed an authority 
foi these equal to that of the Put anas 

In some cases the philosophical writings ha\r been 
excluded fiom the list of inspucd bool s 

It will thus be pctccivcd that there is much un- 
certainty as to the extent of the Hmdu f Canon Xo 
Council has cvci been called to consider the subject , 
and the conception of a Chutch or Pope— an infallible 
authority in matteis of faith — is foreign to the Hindu 
mind 

The Siuti comprises the books known under the 
name of the Veda 01 Vedas These ai enow univct sally 
admitted to be fully authoutativc 


CHAPTER I 


THE VEDAS A AD l ED/C PEP 10 D 

T HE term Veda means kno iledgc 1 Generally 
four Vedas are mentioned but they are often 
spoken of as jf they constituted one book They are 
written in an ancient form of Sanskrit as the Avesta 
is in a cognate language usually termed Zend 
Ouginally a \eda was understood to consist only of 
two parts but at a later period a third was added 
The first is called Sanhita or Mantra and consists of 
praises and players composed in verse The second 
part the Brahmana is chiefly in pi ose it e\plains 
how the Mantras are to be used, the origin and 
meaning of the rites and the proper mode of per 
forming them The Brahmanas are thus commentaries 
on* the hymns The thud part of the Veda is con 
tamed in the Aranj,ahas or forest tieatises — so 
called because they were studied by ascetics m the 
forests The parts of these which discuss philoso 
pineal and religious questions regarding God, the 
soul the destiny of man &c are termed Upanishads 
They are written chiefly in prose partly in veise It 

From the root i td to know or sec which is etymologically the 
same as ow and video 
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is lmpoitanl to pole that the thtcc parts of a Win 
aic not only vciy diverse m character, hut for the 
most pai t different m age As a mh, the Upnnishnds 
aic the latest, and much more recent than the Ih nms 
They aic not paits of the Veda ptoper. but npptnrled 
disquisitions, which, however, aic now deemed the 
most holy poitions of the Veda , and on tins account 
they should not be kept n a dwelling-hoiiNC, but m 
a temple All this implies a sad confounding of 
things that diffci , and it could have been a sonted to 
on!)' when the sense of the most ancient put of the 
Veda had been in a gient dtgtce forgotten. 

When we speak of the Veda and the Vedic ichgion, 
we must exclude the Upanishads fiom consideration. 
We must also distinguish between the Ihmns and 
the Ritualistic wntings, 01 Brahmanas The Brah- 
manas of each Veda aic Liter than the Ihmns of the 
same Veda, and they genei ally contaip a somewhat 
diffeient thcologj When we use the turn Veda, 
then, w'c shall include onl} the II} mns I he four 
divisions of the Veda arc called icspectivdv the Rich, 
01 Rig Veda, the Saman, or Sam a Veda ; thcYnjush, 
01 Yajur Veda , and the Alharvana.or Athaiva Veda 
We need not pay much attention to the second and 
thud The Sama Veda contains only vciscs cxtiactcd 
fiom the Rig Veda, and ananged foi the use of 
certain priests 1 at the chief saciificcs The Yajut 
Veda appeals in two foims, called the Black and the 
White (01 Taittmya and Vajasancyi) It is ptopcrl} 
a lituigical vvoilc in piose, with hymns, or cxtiacts from 
hymns intcispeised It also boil ows vciy laigcly fiom 

1 The Uclg'itns 
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the Rig Vech ind contuns texts arranged for another 
class of priests 1 The Atharvana comes next to the 
Rig Veda in importance from which about a sixth 
part of it is taken 

The Rig Veda means the Veda of praise It con 
tains iioco verses and 1017 complete hymns — or 
according to another recension, 1028 Wc must speak 
with great caution as to the time when these hymns 
were composed and with still more caution as to the 
date when they were collected and committed to 
writing 2 The oldest hymns may perhaps take us as 
far back as the year 2coo or ibeo 1 C — say about the 
age of Abraham 

There is no small diversity of character among the 
hymns Some of them arc tolerably simple and 
these may be regarded as the spontaneous utterance 
of religious sentiment but there is a larger number 
that are involved laboured and unnatural 3 Wc 
cannot assert that even the oldest arc all simple 
and childlike Trom the first wc sec the sacerdotal 
stamp deeply impressed on many, if not most of these 
compositions The Rig Vcdi itself must ha\c been 
mainly written, and probably wholly arranged by 
priests and both the selection and arrangement must 
have been made chiefly with a view to liturgical pur 

1 The Adh aryu 

2 The art of writing docs not seem to 1 a c come into use long before 
tl e Gr ck mansion of In 1 a m the fot rth century B c The collection 
of the 1 ymns may ha e been from ab ut 1000 n c 

Whole hymns must rema n to us a dead lette says Max Muller 
Why? The conviction is growing among scholars that many of them 
arc intentionally ob cure 

B 
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poses. Even in the da} s when the first Inmnsvvcrc 
composed, leligion had begun to pctrifv , form^ and 
ntes wcie coming to be deemed moic lmpotlant than 
thoughts, feelings, oi deeds The early period of 
Hinduism thus ic\cals a tendency which is cleat k 
exhibited thioughout the histor} of religion — to sub- 
stitute the external foi the internal 

It is piobable that the Indian branch of the great 
Aiyan lace came into India about two thousand 
ycais B C They were civih/cd to a very considerable 
degiee They depended foi subsistence chiefly but 
by no means solely, on their hcids and flocks The 
hymns speak of powciful kings and their great wealth 
Commeice and many of the arts of civili/cd life were 
well known They had even made some progress m 
astionomy Cities, 01 at least towns, must have been 
pietty numeious They had probably come into India 
mseveial successive bands The) were confined foi 
a time to ‘the countiy of the seven livers,’ as they 
called it 1 01, ab we now name it, the Panjab (five 
nveis) They did not find the land unoccupied They 
had been pieccded by the great Dravichan ince — 
which was of Tuianian, not Aryan, ongin, and which 
is now neatly confined to India south of the Krishna 
uvei Othei laces, now generally tcimed Kolanan 
which aie likewise piobably of Turanian extraction — 
may also have enteicd India about the same time as 
the Aiyas The Kolanan tubes were doubtless then, 
as they lemain to this day, scaicely civilized, but 
ceitamly the Diavidian laces weie so to a veiy con- 

1 So called when the Indus and Snas\ati are included along with the 
five rn ers of the Panjab 
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sidcrable degree The intrusive Aryas met with 
opposition as they pushed on from the north west of 
India and although in the nature of things there 
must occasionally have been friendly intercourse 
between the two great races jet hostility evidently 
was the mle and at times it must have been intensely 
bitter The language in which the Vedic poets speal 
of these enemies is uniformly that of unmingled 
vehement hatred They are reviled as noseless 
speechless godless because forsooth their nasal 
organ was less prominent than that of their rivals 
their speech was not allied to Sanskrit and their 
deities were different from the gods and goddesses 
of the Arjas That morally the one race at all 
surpassed the other does not appear The earlier 
occupants of the soil gradually retreated before their 
gifted eneigetic enemies we may say thej did so as 
the Britons slowly gave way before the Saxons and 
kindred tubes who came swaiming over the German 
Ocean What deeds of valour they may have per 
formed and what sufferings they may have endured 
it is impossible to say , but at all events the invader 
was proud and pitiless and his desire was the e\ 
termination of all that opposed him His prajers to 
the gods in regard to his enemies were the most 
tremendous of imprecations Heie is a specimen 
Indra and Soma up together against the cursing 
demon ! J\Iay he burn and hiss like an oblation in 
the fire I Put your eternal hatred on the villain who 
hates the Brahman who eats [raw] flesh and whose 
look is abominable * 

We may describe the religious belief which app ars 
B 3 
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in the Veda, as naUuc-wotslup It is a gtcnL mistake 
to call it monotheism 1 2 3 Max Mullet justly says, 
‘If we must employ technical terms, the religion of 
the Veda is polytheism, not monotheism’ At best 
thcic ate momcntaiy glimpses of wh.it seems almost 
monotheism- At the same time, as nature is 
thi oughout di\ me, thcic is an undct-lonc of panthe- 
ism, which, in one oi two of the latest hymns, becomes 
distinctly audible It is thus difficult to define oi 
classify the Vcdic faith It abounds in contiadictions 1 

But we must glance for a moment at the faith that 
picccded the Vcdic As the striking resemblances 
among the Aiyan languages allow no doubt to 
temain that they have all spiung fiom one source, 
so the icligions of the vanous branches of the Aryan 
lace appeal to ha\c had, at one time, a common 
faith This is at least cleai lcgarding the chief 
divinity acknowledged by the Greeks, the Romans, 
the Iiamans (ancient Pcisians), and *thc Hindus. 
This divinity w r as understood to be wise, poweiful, 
and good He w'as not, in the strict sense of the 
word, a cicatoi, but an oigatuzei of the world 
Though the supicmc it docs not follow' that lie 

1 It is milter of regret that a writer of weight like MountsUnrt 
Elphwstone, m lus Hisloiy of India, should ha\c so designated it 
Ilia learned editoi, Professor Cowell, has, however, corrected the 
mistahe 

2 As in R V i 164 

3 As Dr John Muir states it, the faith has three leading enarae'er- 
istics 1 Everything connected with religious rites is thought to have 
a spiritual as well as physical potency 2 Lvery part of nature is held 
to he separately invested with divine power, 3 Yet all the parts arc 
held to form one grand whole — Sansknl 71 \(s, v 41*1 

n alt ct , obcisit) Golt Roth 
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was the sole divinity Inferior b’ings also received 
worship This system some call monotheistic — 
others polytheistic We may call it imperfect mono 
theism In every case the chief divinity was the god 
of heaven Tins fact cuts up by the roots a vast 
growth of speculation respecting the origin of all 
religious faith as being Mr Herbert Spencer would 
say in ghost worship and it certainly gives no 
countenance to another frequently expressed hy 
pothesis — that decided polytheism (as the word 
is usually understood) preceded explicit monotheism 
It is easy to trace in the Aryan religions the con 
tinuous advance of polytheism and when the crowd 
of deities weaned the worshipper or philosophic 
thought began to call these beings in question it was 
to pantheism that recourse was had rather than to 
monotheism 

In ancient pro Vcdic times — before the Aryan 
race arrived m India — a place of undisputed pre 
eminence must have been held by the deity 
Varuna This name is etymologically connected 
with Oepaio* hca at Its original signification was 
the cncompasscr 1 and it was especially the extreme 
vault of heaven to which the term was applied in 
Vcdic times But we may affirm that in the pre 
Vedic period it was not chiefly the visible heaven 
but the deity presiding over it that was the object 
of worship 

In the Vedas the word designating God is dc a 
which etymologically means b> lilt ant ^ shining The 
deities then were the bright ones Castren a high 

1 It is feme I Tom it to encompass surronnd 
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authonly especially on Turanian rein, ion, maintain 
that tluoughout all Asia it lias In on pr< -eminently 
to hca\cn that adoiation has been paid Ho ‘ ty 
that, among all uncivilized people, heaven, comidtr^l 
as possessed of soul {till bcsulh llitt'uul) <■> the 
supreme diMnity But at the point to vhich ve can 
trace back An an thought and life— that is tin 
lime when the gtent Indo-Kuropcan tact wa» still 
undivided — we cannot call them uncivilized , md we 
can bung no evidence of their ancestors hnvtm' boni 
so We believe that to worship heaven living 
was a descent a falling aw aj from higher and truer 
conceptions of divinity 1 

In Vcdic da>s Vanina — the god of heaven — doe. 
not iclain his old, unapproached supenorit) But 
vciy lofty altnbulcs arc still ascnbcd to lmn, and 
ethically he stands by far the highest among the 
divinities It is he that upholds the* ordet, both 
physical and moial, of the umvcisc lie icwauls 
the good and punishes the evil A powu approach- 
ing omnipotence, and a knowledge approaching 

1 It Ins sometimes been maintained tint, during the \ edic period, 
tliere mis a grid ml elevation of the religions consciousnc- On 
the contrary, we see a gradual degradation 1 rom \ a nun to liuba 
was a great descent, from Indra to the deities of the \tlnna \ 
was one still greater Farther, it seems m a high degree improvable 
that the conception of heaven as a physical object was gradmllj 
exalted until the God of liens cn lnd such high mo r al attributes 
ascribed to Ilim ns belong to "V aruna, and then that this great conception 
was lost r l his tlieorj assumes a gradual elevation of religion of which 
there is no evidence, and it denies a degradation of which the evidence 
is clear Indra undoubtedlj superseded \ aruna , that is, low ideas 
built on physical phenomena came m place of high moral conceptions 
of dmmt) which are almost worth) of being ranked with those of the 
Old Testament 
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omniscience are both ascribed to hyn Although by 
no means implacable yet to the impenitent wicked 
he is severe and stem and it is a most instructive 
and by no means unintelligible circumstance that in 
certain hymns there begins to be manifested not 
only a dread but a dislike of a being so awfully pure 
and just 

An acute critic 1 has said that there are two great 
deities Varuna and Indra between whom the 
religious consciousness of the Vedic Arj ans seems to 
oscillate The conception of Indra was undoubtedly 
the later in origin it does not take us back to pre 
Vedic times the idea — if pei haps not the name — seems 
of putcly Indian ougin The return of the rains 
after the long drought of the cold and dry seasons 
was hilled in Northern India with unspeakable re 
joicmg it was like light dispelling daikncss 01 life 
succeeding sleath When the sk> which had foi 
eight months been painfully blight and stainless 
began to be veiled with clouds floating northward 
from the ocean and when the higher summits weic 
wrapped in mists every man felt his heart expand 
with hope for relief from the intolerable blaze of 
light the stifling heat and the suffocating dust was 
now at hand When the clouds were light and 
floated overhead without dropping down their watery 
tieasure it was held that some demon was carrying 
captive the cows of the sky to confine them in the 
caves of the mountains The sight was most ranta 
lizing for the people stood in the midst of burnt up 
plains and dry watercourses and often of dying 
Be gaigne 
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cattle But when the lightning Hashed, and the 
thundcibolt pierced the dark cnsualhing vapour, 
it was legal ded as the work of a friendly deity 
wainng against the demon (Vritra), and compelling 
him to set the precious liquid free, so as to let it 
fall, to the refreshment and joy of all the inhabitants 
of earth That fnendly deity u as India He thus 
conesponds pretty neaily to the Jupiter Pluvitis of 
the Romans India soon came to be descubcd as 
a mighty warnor, stnding victoriously to battle lie 
never foisakcs Ins friends. If they supply him abun- 
dantly with offenngs, lie asks no questions about 
then character, lie will to the uttermost support his 
supporteis those who give linn Ins favourite nourish- 
ment India has no high attributes Next to lus 
joy in battle, his mam charactciistic is Ins delight in 
the intoxicating Soma juice He lushes 5 impetuous 
as a bull’ to the place w'licie it is flowing, and lie 
quaffs it * like a thirsty stag ’ 

When it came to be said that ‘the haughty India 
takes piecedence of all gods,’ and Varuna was 
becoming overshadowed by such a rival, there w'as 
certainly a deploiable declension in the leligious 
belief of the Aryas Sensuous and sensual con- 
ceptions now took the place of moial ones But 
the explanation is not fai to seek St Paul supplies 
it ‘They did not like to letain God in then know- 
ledge They weie oveiawed by the seiene majesty 
of Varuna, they weie ternficd by his awful punt) 
Indra, on the contiaiy, was both a mighty god and 
a boon companion, and when they hbeially shaied 
with him the beverage which they liked so well them- 
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selves he was completely won oner to their side 
Deterioration has thus marked Hinduism even from 
the most ancient times 

In the davs when Varuna the king was supreme 
he was probably as we ha\e sud not the sole divinity 
Even in Vedic days every force in nature every great 
phenomenon almost every striking object came to 
be worshipped 

A third divinity of a remarkable character was 
Agni the Tire (tgms) Physically he was very 
wonderful Produced from the friction of two pieces 
of wood he devoured his parents His powers were 
extraordinary yet though a mighty being he con 
descended to reside in their dwellings he repelled 
the darkness and the enemies — wild beasts evil men 
and fiends— that lurked within it When fed abun 
dandy with butter he rose heavenward in his 
brightness aiyd bore the prayers and offerings to the 
gods He was approached with reverential homage 
both morning and evening But he was not confined 
to the piece of wood from which they lnd laboriously 
extracted him he could leap out suddenly from the 
hard stone when struck or from the dark cloud 
He pervaded all things he was therefore one of the 
very highest of the gods His hymns are more 
numerous than those of any other deity except Indra 

The early Hindu explained the phenomena of 
nature by lus own human experience We knew 
a little child in India who on seeing a bright star 
hanging by the side of the moon exclaimed Oh * 
look at the mother moon with her baby We do 
not know whether the child repeated what some 
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native set vant ht\d said, 01 cxpicsscd its own simple 
thought , but this well exhibits the childish interpola- 
tion of natme which pi evaded in Vedic da\ s Even 
as the child, 01 savage, attubutes life to sunounding * 
objects, so did the ancient Hindus lienee gods were 
multiplied moie and inoic 

The Sun may be the fust mentioned after the thicc 
gicat divmites noted above h He is piccedcd b) the 
two Asvinas and Ushas the Dawn The lctuin of 
light, as the hist sticaks of morning appeared in the 
east, was a vciy wondciful and beneficent event. 
Lustious and lovely weie the Asvinas — the beams 
that heralded the dawn , and the Dawn herself — ever 
young, evci fiesh, evci fan was a maivcl that drew 
fiom the Hindu poets then stiains of sweetest song 
So, too, the Winds weie gods, Vaj u, and the Mai ills, 
01 Storm-winds (hteially ‘howdcis’), weie of high 
nnpoitance The Eaithwas a goddess , The Watcis 
weie goddesses The Moon scaicely lcccned the 
notice w'e could have expected and the Stais me 
seldom mentioned Piobably this was because night 
was gieatly dieaded 

The leader may perhaps still ask whcthei it was 
the outward, visible object, 01 a being supposed to 

1 Yet the Sun does not occupy so high a place as we might ln\ e 
anticipated, or as he liolds among the Santnls and other \bongmes 
Byron, m Manfi cd, speaks thus — 

‘Glorious oib> the idol 

Of early nature 

Which gladdened, on their mountain tops, the hearts 
Of the Chaldean shepherds, till the) poured 
Themsehes in oi isons’ 

But the holiest text in the Veda is a meditation on the sunlight See 
Appendix 2 
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preside over it that received the Ijomnge In the 
Avcsti the sacred booh of ancient Persta there is 
a distinction made between these two tilings and 
the homage is unquestionably paid both to the out 
ward object and to a spirit or genius presiding over 
it But the Hindus have never made so clear a dis 
tinction between these things as the Iranians did 
The Indian mind in modem days oscillates between 
the two ideas — mixes them — often confounds them 
In Vcdic times it was more the visible tangible 
object than any presiding spirit to which the homage 
was paid — the object being perspnahred 
The deities in the Veda arc generally spoken of 
as being thrice eleven * in number But wo also 
hear of three thousand three hundred and thirty nine 
divinities and even more This is a vague amplifica 
tion to denote that the powers surrounding men were 
exceedingly numerous We shall see that in later 
days even this amplification was greatly amplified 
The philosopher Hegel has justly affixed the epithet 
measureless ( vutssfos ) to the Hindu imagination 
it revels in vastness vagueness mystery — soon losing 
all sense of fitness or proportion or harmonv 

In the Vcdic pantheon there is no system no fixed 
order In lus turn everyone of the greater deities 
becomes supreme The family relationships among 
them arc utterly confused it would not be difficult 
to show that awy god was at once hvs own gvawdsow 
and lus own grandfather We need not wonder at 
this chaos for the connexion between natural phe 
nomena may be looked at from different points 
of view 
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Almost each of the deities has a female counter- 
part, 01 , as she is called, a wife But the goddesses 
aie indistinct both in chatactci and function, with the 
notable exception of one alicady refcricd to -the 
Dawn The Faith, called the broad one ' (I’ritlms), 
has been also mentioned but bet impoi lance 
ncvei great decreased as time went on. Aditi ( the 
boundless expanse’) occupied a somewhat higher 
place, as being the mothet of gods and heroes 
The conception of triads is pretty frequent in 
Hinduism In latci Vcdic days — the fouith century 
11 c it w T as stated by a leading commentator (Yaska! 
that the divine energies were summed up in the three 
gods — Fite, An and the Sun (Agnl, Vayu.and Surya) 
But this is the gcncialization of a philosopher , and too 
much stress should not be laid upon it It was in 
latei days that the notion of a triad of gods became 
common ( 

Refeicnce has been already made to the circum- 
stance that the Iranian and Hindu religions were 
originally connected After several branches of the 
gicat Indo-European family had successful!) migiated 
to the West, the ancestors of the Iranians and the 
Hindus evidently still remained together, or at least 
w^eie closely allied Hence the connexion between 
both their leligions and then languages The Ahuia, 
oi Ahuia Mazda, of the Avesta w r as originally the 
same as the Vaiuna Asura (the Lord Vaiuna) of the 
Veda Mitlua, who in the Avesta ivas originally the 
deity of the shining heaven, and who latteily became 
identified with the Sun, concsponds to Mill a (the 
Fnend), who in the Veda is almost always coupled 
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with Vaiuna Mitra became more and more associ 
ated with the light of day while* Varuna tended 
to be so with the awe inspiring heavens as revealed 
at night 1 Vayu the wind is the same both in 
the Avesta and the Veda Agni greatly resembles 
Atar the genius presiding over fire 
A still more stnl mg connexion exists betw een the 
Soma of the Hindus and the Homa of the Iranians 
(The words aie the same with the usual dialectic 
change of s into h ) Soma is the expressed and fer 
mented juice of a milky plant glowing on mountains 
{Asclepias act da or Sat costcmma ztmtnale) which 
when fermented is intoxicating When Paracelsus 
discovered alcohol his laudations of it were abundantly 
hyperbolical and perhaps we need not feel surpnsc 
that the simple minded Aiyas, were astonished and 
delighted when they first experienced the exlulatatmg 
effects of Soma Still as they seem to have drunl 
it to excess tlie debasing results must have been well 
known and it ia one of the most saddening things 
connected with the Veda that the glory of the Soma 
should be celebrated with such unbounded rapture 
Bacchanalian poets have been effusive enough at 
all times in their praise of wine but generally one 
secs a twinkle m the eye which shows that the bard 
is more than half in jest It would be a relief if we 
could persuade ourselves that the Vedic singers are 
only playing with us when they make Soma the 1 ing 

In the Avesta there is also a strong bond between M thra nd 
Ahura Mazda Th s May Mithra and Ah ra the st ong gods come 
to o help 

\ jus ems to 1 a\e been o i to i ally almost as important a god as 
Indra but hi greatness gradually decreased 
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of gods and men, the cicator of hcav cn and earth, 
and the soveicign rtilci of all hemga Most sti.tngc 
that the juice which they had ciushcd out from the 
milk-weed — which they dranl themselves, and gave 
then gods to dunk, and which never quite lost its 
physical chaiactci should at the same time be 
deemed a god and one of the very mightiest of gods 1 * * * 
How could sane men cl 1 1 v c 1 in this u aj 5 We must lca\ c 
the ptoblcm unsolved In the ichgions of the vvoild 
many things aie moially worse than this , but nothing 
is moic absolutely absuid \\ e may note th.it, though 
the piaise of Homa in the Avesta is extravagant 
enough, it never uses to the same height of foil) 
as the laudation of Soma chd in India 

The impoitance naturally attached to the sacnficial 
■file and to the libation led to the exaltation of Agm 
and Soma Similaily, the piajci or invocation was 
invested with mighty potency, and Brahmanaspati, 
oi Brihaspati, the loid of prayer, became an important 
deity He may almost be called piaycr pcisonah/cd 
It is lemarkable that the woid (leva (god), which 
is applied to the highest beings in the Veda, is 
used in the Avesta to designate demons Scvcial 
of the Vcdic deities, in fact, aie in the Avesta dc- 
giaded into fiends, — even the mighty India lumsclf 

1 Dr Haug -was one of the few Europeans who hate tasted the Soma 
as legitimately piepaied lie sits, ‘ It is a aery nasta drink, and Ins 
some intoxicating effect ’ 

I he Soma offering seems still to be made ba a feaa Brahmans, but 
is completely shorn of its ancient splendour 

Still more decidedly the Aacsta personalizes prayer, and certain 

potent prayers are piayed to 

In Zend, daeva , at Inch m modem Persian becomes div 
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seems to be so It Ins been conjectured that there 
must have been collision conflict between the two races 
— the Iranian and Indian — which had been originally 
one and that a violent reconstiuction of the ancient 
faith took place probably through the teaching of the 
famous Zarathushtra (Zoroaster) This is possible 
but by no means certain In Iran the supreme da mity 
Ahura was never dethroned asVarunawas Monothc 
istic ideas w ere gradually strengthened the distinction 
of god and devil was more strongly emphasized and 
those beings who were rivals not servants of Ahura 
were necessarily regarded as evil 1 Thus in an 
ethical point of view the Avesta stands always 
higher than the Veda 

The worship prescribed and exemplified in the 
Veda was not idolatry in the sense of image worship 
Yet although the lecognized ritual was free from 
this taint it is difficult to believe that images were 
quite unknow n The description of certain div mities 
is so precise and full that it looks as if it had been 
drawn from visible representations of them 

An important part of Hinduism consisted in the 
worship of the Pitus 01 Fathers (patics) This 
class of beings is not to be confounded with the 
gods ( dc fas) Yama the first mortal was the off 
sprmg of the sun He travelled the road by which 
none ever returns and is in the Veda the ruler of 
the happy dead He drinks the Soma draught u\ 

The \ o l dc a came thus to mean lemon Thi re mnd ns that 
in classic G ech l n -v denoted a uperhuma being "Hethe good 
or bad Aug ist ne menlions that by hi t me through tl e spread of 
Chn tian ideas it 1 ad come to be used only n a bad sen 
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the lnnctmosl part of heaven/ sui rounded In other 
Fathcib 1 

As every thing connected with ichgioue tiles had 
a spmtual power (see note p 20) it was entitled to 
woiship Thus, the Yttpas, or sacrificial pillar >, aie 
invoked to gt\e wealth and progcn> (R V in J hi 
But in fact cvciy thing capable of helping or hutting 
w'as to be adoied , as, foi example, the wat-horsc the 
cow', the dog, and other animals, whether useful or 
noxious , the w at -chariot, the swotd, the plough, &c , 
also mountains, rivcis, tiees, and plants* 

The ptcccding lemniks have had lefctence to the 
oldest of the sacred books, the Rig Veda 1 he next »n 
impoitancc is the Athaiva Veda, which contains neatly 
760 h} mns Many of these aie icpctitions of pails of 
the Rig V eda What is original is, for the most part, 
greatly infciioi in a moral point of view' to what is con- 
tained in the oldei Veda The deities aie often entnely 
different The Rig Veda acknowledges few' evil 

1 In the Aicsta lie is Ymvo the Ruler (Yuno Kslncta , in whom the 
idea of a fill fiom original blessedness, which is discernible m the \ idle 
Yama, hccoines unmistahnblc. J'rom 1 inio K«dntta was denied the 
stor> of King Jamslud, so famous m later l’tr-ian mjlhologi Distinct 
references to a future life occur onlj m the two latest boohs of the Rig 
Veda 1 he life in lica\ en is general!} described, in boohs po tenor to 
the Veda, as sensual or c\cn immoral It is not immoral m the \ eda 

2 Let it be noted that the fniourite dnimtics of modern dais do not 
occur in the Veda— such as Sin a, Rama, Krishna, Durga, Kali Con- 
sidering the great stress laid in modem da}s on the dnimty of the cow, 
it is impoitant to remember that, according to the Rig V , the cow was 
hilled and eaten, especiall) when guests were enteitained In fact, one 
designation of a guest was go ghna, cow folia Strange are the rc\ elu- 
tions of history No deity is now so uni\er-all} recogni/cd as the cow , 
ceremonial puritj is attained, or regained, chiefly through contact with 
her, or eating her fne products (faiichagavya) If a Hindu on his 
deathbed can grasp the tail of a cow , he dies happy 
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divinities sorceries incantations and obscene prac 
tices are seldom inculcated in its hymns But m 
many cases the Atharva Veda manifests a great dread 
of malignant beings — of fiends in fact and their 
wrath is earnestly deprecated Talismans are invoked 
as possessed of boundless power and charms for the 
destruction of enemies abound Altogether with the 
exception of a few hymns which appear to be the 
relics of a former period the Atharva Veda is a 
wretchedly low collection and the question at once 
forces itself upon us How is this marked inferiority 
to the more ancient books to be explained? Two 
explanations suggest themselves The Aryas mingled 
with the original occupants of the soil and both their 
blood and their religion became contaminated Or 
again there may have existed from the beginning 
a higher and a lower form of religion — the latter 
probably the religion of the great mass of the people 
and the Atharvana presents the latter In truth we 
hold both of these suppositions to be correct two 
causes apparently combined to produce the painful 
result At all events it is in the highest degree ini 
probable that at any time m India there existed only 
one form of religious thought among the Aryas 
Systems which have flourished luxuriantly in later 
days had their roots we believe even in the earliest 
period and the deprecation of demons may probably 
have co existed (we do not say in the case of the same 
Individual) with the adoration of King Varuna the 
god of heav cn 


C 



CHAPTER II 


THE VEDIC RITUAL 

r I 'HE second pait of a Veda is called the Biah- 
X mana Piofessedly the Biahmanas explain the 
modes of performing the vauous paits of woiship; 
but in reality they do much more than tins. They 
aie discursive treatises that deal not only with ritual, 
but questions excgetical and dogmatical , along w'lth 
which they contain many explanatoiy legends In an 
intellectual point of view they aie decidedly infeiior 
to the Hymns. Pedantiy and puenlfty maik every 
page , Iiteiaiy ment they have none Their sole value 
is fiom the light they throw on the development of 
the sacrificial system and religious thought generally. 

The most ancient part of these tieatises may date 
fiom about the sixth centuiy BC, 01 at most two 
centuries eailiei A long peiiod had elapsed since 
the composition of the earlier Hymns, during which 
leligion had become moie and moi e petrified Thought 
and feeling had faded away in pioportion as litual 
was enlarged 1 . 

1 One is reminded of Coleridge’s \\ ords ‘ Ail appropriate ceremony 
in religion is like a golden chain round the neck of faith , but ) ou must 
not draw the chain too close, lest } ou strangle the faith ’ 
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The religious observances had been developed to 
i considerable extent even before the composition of 
the earliest Bnhmmis The rites sijs Hang 
‘must have existed from times immemorial lie 
contends tint thej preceded the H) mns We must 
ascribe the commencement of sacrifice to pre Vedic 
"times and it seems to be in rc r crcncc to their origin 
m former ages that the Rig Veda itself calls the rites 
of sacrifice the first religious rites 1 That a complex 
ritual and elaborate explanations of its significance 
should have been so car!) in existence, is a matter 
full of significance 

We cannot discover that there were an) temples — 
buildings set apart for worship — in Vedic times 
There were no holy places— none pcrmanentl) con 
scented Worship was performed general!) in the 
house A room seems to have been set apart for the 
sacred fire When a grander ceremonial w as required 
a space was enclosed for the occasion which might 
be either covered or open 

Worship was personal or social in the sense of 
domestic, — very seldom what we understand b) public 
worship Tardier each man dealt with the gods on 
his own account When it was domestic the husband 
and the wife could worship together and if there 
were more wives than one the chief wife was the one 
associated in the act The presence of any others 
whether worshipping or not, was an interruption to 
the service 

The worship consisted of offerings prayer and 
praise The chief offerings w ere clarified butter poured 
r \ i J<>4 43 
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on the file, and the cxpicsscd and feimcnted juice of 
the Soma offered in ladles The Soma was gcncially 
mixed with watei 01 milk Cui died milk, lice, and 
cakes weie also piesentcd The offcnngs u etc usually 
thrown into the file, which, as it blazed high, was 
undei stood to beai them, 01 then essences, up to 
heaven Sometimes the gods and ‘ fathers ’ weie in- 
vited to come and seat themselves on the sacied grass 
with which the flooi was strewn, that thus they might 
paitake of the piecious beveiage The lcmamdcr of 
the Soma was geneially drunk by the woishippci, 01, 
in somewhat later days, by the officiating priest or 
pnests Hymns of praise and prayei accompanied 
the offerings Vanous meties were employed Each 
metre had some special potency , one secured long 
life, anothci cattle , and so on 

It was distinctly understood that the offerings 
nourished and gratified the deities as coipoieal beings 
‘They who piesent to thee oblations, augment thy 
vast stiength and thy manly vigoui 1 ’ As in the 
case of men, so in that of the gods, exhilaiakon was 
produced by dunking the feimented Soma juice , and, 
as we have seen, Indra in particulai indulged m it to 
excess , his love of liquoi was ‘ intense ’ Bloody 
sacrifices were also offeied The animals weie chiefly 
sheep, goats, bulls, cows, and buffaloes But the 
gieat offering was that of the Asvamcdha the sacn- 
fice of the horse , the ceremonies connected with which 
are detailed with disgusting minuteness in the Rig 
Veda itself (R V 1 1 62, 163) 2 This lite, which had 

* R V 1 54 

From the Yajur Veda we learn that, along with the horse, 609 
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apparently descended from pre Vedic Junes continued 
f or many centuries to be regarded as the greatest of 
all sacrifices and in later days when not one but 
a hundred horses were offered the potency of the 
ceremony was irresistible it made — if the worshipper 
desired it — the throne of the mightiest deities to 
totter This idea however is foreign to the Yeda 
The sacrifice of human beings if not frequent was 
yet in existence Though practised it scarcel> seems 
to have been approved and among the higher classes 
it gradually ceased It is referred to as the way of 
the Sudras the tribes that had been conquered and 
enslaved It doubtless continued long among the 
middle and lower classes and in truth it has not 
ceased up to this day Whether it was a practice 
handed down fiom pre Vedic times or adopted from 
the aborigines does not very clearly appear 

We cannot $tate with certainty the ideas at first 
connected with the very remarkable rite of sacrifice 
nor can we fix the order in which they arose 
The conception of the gods requiring nourishment 
has been mentioned as very prevalent the food of 
man was necessary also to deities Again the 
offerings— including animal sacrifice — were euchanstic 
The important idea of sacrifice being expiatory existed 
m Vedic times and we see no reason to believe that 
it was not pre Vedic Farther the belief prevailed 
that the offering was a substitute for the ofierer We 
also hear of a divine being — Prajapati or Vishnu— 
being the victim or again the being offered is the 

amm 1 of vano is k ads \ lid and lame were tied to ij upas or sac i 
ficial posts and offered. 
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primeval male, JPuiusha who is also identified with 
the Cicatoi. Vciy lcmaikablc indeed arc such con- 
ceptions as these, and we do not seem sufficiently 
to account foi them by ascribing their origin to a 
tendency in the Hindu mind to push every idea to 
excess, we may lather icgaid at least some of them 
as the iches of pnmcval lcvclation- fragments of 
patnarchal faith boine down on the stream o'f lime 
We do not asseit that this is pio\cd , but, assuredly, 
it cannot be chspiovcd We may well study, then, 
with level ent cunosity, the teaching of the ancient 
books lcgaiding ‘the nave of the world-wheel,’ that 
which was believed to uphold the order of the um- 
veise — the gieat, mystcnous, awful rite of sacrifice 

We see tapas 01 austcutics, which wall assume a most 
pionnnent place in later Hinduism, just beginning to 
appeal. 

The Hymns celebiate the powei , pxploils, gcnc- 
losity, and sometimes the personal beauty, of the 
deity addiessed In exchange for piaiscs and offeiings 
presented, he is asked and expected to bestow' his 
favoui and help Tempoial blessings aie implored 
such as life, food, wealth, childien, cow's, hoiscs, 
protection against dangci, success in battle, the de- 
struction of enemies, and so on The praises bestow eel 
on the god weie believed to mciease his power 1 
The favour w'hich he gianted hardly depended on the 
moial state of the woishippei The confessions of 
sm aie veiy defective, so much so that Piofcssor 
Weber asserts the leligious sense of sin to be w'anting 


1 ‘ May our praises augment thy power’ (R V i 10) 
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altogether 1 2 We thinl however this language is too 
unqualified We require to distinguish between the 
Vedic writers Some do appear to have a sense of 
defilement that is not merely ceremonial we might 
call it a smothered sense of personal sin Other 
Hymns do really little more than reiterate in endless 
forms the prayer Here is butter give us cows 3 
In the Brahmanas — pool as they are intellectually 
— there seems rather moie reference to the ethical 
qualities of the gods than we find in the Hymns But 
there was no real advance for Varuna with his 
sovereignty and high moral attributes w as more and 
more eclipsed 

It is sad to see how rapidly prayer degenerated 
into a hind of spell or charm It became a magical 
formula the sounds of which were irresistible even 
when not understood only they must be fully and 
exactly pronounced Woe to the wretch who 
blundered > When prayer and sacrifice were offered 
in due form the gods would certainly grant the 
worshipper his request We see the idea that they 
nil giant passing into the idea that they must grant 
and there gradually grows up the tremendous con 
ception of extorting by sacrifice or austerities a desired 
boon from reluctant gods But if this dreadful con 

1 V cbe History of Ind an Lit rature p 38 So Goldst cker 
Eth cal cons der t ons are foreign to these outb r ts Similarly De 

Qu cey says that the Greeks and Rom ns had not the f mtest vest ge 
of an idea of what in Sc pture 1 called s n (ff orks \ 240) 

2 As was to be expected it s especially in hymns to Vanina that any 
r ght dea of sin 1 perceptible 

So Barth Mem y enlarge the expression to this Here 1 butter 
give ns cows and we will bring more butter 
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ception appeals at all m the Vedas, we see it only in 
the gei m 

The Hymns weie pioduccd in the noith-west of 
India, chiefly in the Panjab When most of the 
Biahmanas weie composed, the Aryas had advanced 
eastward, perhaps as far as the countiy between the 
Ganges and the Yamuna (Jumna) The language of 
the Hymns has by this time become unintelligible to 
the mass of the people, and obscuie even to the 
learned Now, therefore, the sacied texts become 
steieotyped. The official ‘man of piayei ’ the 
Biahman has become absolutely necessaiy He prob- 
ably cannot compose hymns, 01 offei extempoie 
players, but he can lepeat them ready-made, and in 
fixed, pioper foimulac The woisluppeis aie now 
passive , the Biahman piays and sacrifices for them 
He alone possesses the lequisite knowledge of the 
sacied texts, and of the penlous joiecision with 
which they must be utteied he alone is capable 
Thus the men of piayer became an order, and 
steadily giew into a caste Only pel sons of then 
own class could enter into this , and, as we have 
heaid it expiessed in India, a hoise is not moie 
sepai ate from a donkey than a Biahman is believed 
to be fiom a man of lowei caste This exclusiveness 
inhuman though it often was was foi the puipose 
of guaiding the punty of then blood Mixtuie with 
the non-Aiyan inhabitants of India has taken place 
to a very laige extent in othei cases , it is among the 
Biahmans, if anywhere, that we aie to seek for the 
descendants of the primitive Aryan settleis This 
comparative punty of blood secured a measure of 
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intcllcctuil superiority — the Ary ins being undoubtedly 
1 more gifted nee thin any of the cirlicr inhabitants 
of Indn Of tint intcllcctuil superiority the Ilrah 
mins were from the beginning fully conscious ind 
they sy stcmatically employ cd it for their own c\ilt 
ition With remarkable ibility with inflc\iblc 
dctcrmimtion md with unrelenting selfishness they 
went on throughout miny centuries cncroiclung on 
the rights both of princes md people The usurpitions 
md deminds or priestly power have been striking 
enough in other phecs but the pretensions of popes 
ind priests in Luropc fide into msigmficincc when 
coinpircd with those of the sacerdotal cistc in Indn 
Lducition was ncccssiry for the llnhnnn when 
he had become the depositiry of the sacred texts — 
which were probibly still unwritten ind Innded down 
by onl tndition In the schools there was little 
unportmcc ittichcd to what cm be called doctrine 
the externals of religion hid by this time become 
nearly ill in ill This we can understand but our 
Western minds cm with difficulty conceive how the 
next step was taken The gods were thrown into 
the slndc md the rites bccimc the grcit dn mitics 
The principle of association Ins worked with great 
force at all times in India and soon everything used 
in worship became holy became itself divine and 
an object of worship Thus the texts with their 
mysterious potency about which the mind of the 
priests was so greatly exercised absorbed the atten 
tion almost to the exclusion of the beings they were 
addressed to If the incantation was rightly uttered 
all was right 
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SrCTION I 

THL ir wish ids i isp or iniLosorm 

W L have seen how a stupendous system of 
nUnl observances f radii ally arose until 
thought and feeling in religion were overlaid and 
all but smothered, by externals and the rites became 
almost independent of the deities in whose service 
they had bpen established A reaction from this 
state of things we ma> say was unavoidable The 
ritual could be performed only by Brahmans but 
it is very improbable that every Brahman could find 
sufficient employment as a priest lienee among 
such an intellectual class speculative thought was 
certain to arise and probably even in the discharge 
of their priestly functions some were led to ash 
What is the meaning of all this? Worship lnd 
become to many a round of mechanical ceremonies 
but it could hardly be so to all Then the Brahmans 

1 The meaning of flic term Upanis! ad is not certain Sankara 
Acharya explained it as ine mng the setting to rest (or detraction) 
of Ignorance 0 1 ers would render It sessions quasi lectures 
Others again say it means that which sits beneath quasi mystcr) 
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had not seemed absolute monopoly of thinking 
powei , punces and nobles though debat red from 
pnestly functions — could not be kept from leflection 
on spiritual things The eaily period of the Aiyan 
1 esidence m India had been a staring one , war with 
the aboiigmes must have been vciy frequent, and 
speculation, in such cncumstances, could haidly ha\c 
flourished But the- Aiyan supenonty in North- 
Western India was etc long secured , and the men 
of action could then begin to reflect As the race 
steadily pi essed down the gieat Gangetic valley -into 
waimei and rnoie feitile legions, the requirements 
of outwaid life weie easily met, and thcie was time 
for rest and contemplation We believe there is, in 
the higher Aiyan mind, a tendency to dieannness 
and quietism, and now not only outwaid cncum- 
stances, but the climate itself, disposed it to yield to 
this feeling Theie aie even in the Hymns — though 
piobably not in the veiy eailiest attempts to penc- 
tiate into the mystenes of creation and the world 
Wonder is often expi essed Bold conjectures aie 
hazarded as to the origin and meaning of things 
India, at the distant date we speak of, w r as laigely 
coveied with foiests , and piobably theie w r ere groves 
in sight of every village In northern countries 
a 1 esidence ‘ undei the green-v r ood tree’ can haidly 
be called atti active, save perhaps in the height of 
summei , the return of c winter and rough weathci ’ 
will dispel the tempoiaiy chaim But in India there 
is almost at eveiy season something exceedingly 
attractive about forest-life The dense shade of the 
tiees mitigates the intolerable heat and glaie of day. 
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Then comes the quiet of the evening and the great 
hush of nature sinks into the inmosl soul 

There as the wild bee murmurs on the \ 1 g 
\\ hat peacef 1 dreams the handmaid spirits bring * 

What \ lewless forms the Aeolian organ play 

And s\ eep the furrowed line of anxious thought away ' 

Thus men who were disposed to ichgious thought 
were almost driven to seek a forest sanctuaiy By 
and for these recluses were composed the Annyahas 
or forest treatises and the most important parts — or 
supplements rather — of these are contained in the 
Upanishads of which we have said above that 
although properly only treatises appended to the 
Vedas they have come to be regarded as their most 
precious part The Upanishads are found in various 
parts of the sacred writings Some are among the 
Hymns , others among the Brahmanas othcis among 
the Aranyakas and others stand by themselves 
These last aje appended chiefly to the Atharva Veda 
The text of the Upanishads is often uncertain 
sometimes evidently corrupt 

The Aranjakas are not clearly discriminated 
from the Brahmanas questions of ritual and other 
extraneous things are discussed in them The 
Upanishads proper generally avoid such topics and 
discuss the nature of the Divine existence and its 
relation to the human soul 

The Upanishads are generally written in prose 
They are numerous we have lists of nearly 40 of 
them Ten or twelve are of special value 1 Very 

Viz the Isa I ena Chhandogya 1 tha Trasna Mu dak a Man 
dukya Brihad Aranyaka Aitareya and Ta ttinya Weber says ( n 
187S) — At present I count 235 Upanishads 
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few of them date fiom Vcclic days , possibly only six 
and ceitainly not f twelve, can do so These we may 
ventuie to assign to the fifth 01 sixth centuiy B C , 
though the foim in which they exist is piobably some 
ccntunes latei Many of the Upanishads aic quite 
modem pioductions 

Even in Vedic days— as we have seen the 
process of lcflection had begun This is piovcd by 
some of the later Hymns In a few of these there aic 
touching confessions of ignoiancc, such as this 
‘ Who truly knows, or who has told, what path leads 
to the gods ? ’ In eschatology — the doctrine of the 
last things— the Veda is singulaily wanting , but the 
poets turn with the deepest interest to the origin of 
the world They seem to have thought that, being 
in existence, it might continue so , but how did it 
come into existence? Beneath and around them 
was the wondrous earth , over them the still more 
wondrous sky how came they there, and which of 
them was fust ? They could only fall back on human 
analogies ‘What was the foiest, what the ticc, out 
of which they cut the sky and earth, that abide while 
days and many dawns have passed and gone ? ’ 1 Oi 
again, ‘ Brahmanaspati has foigcd the gods as a 
blacksmith kindles his flame’ Oi again, India had 
begotten the sun, the sky, the dawn Oi yet again, 
all things were made out of Purusha, who was the 
primeval male, and yet a mighty deity But Hindu 
speculation always inclines to the mysterious , and 
lllustiations like these now mentioned weie soon too 
simple foi it Eie long the idea aiose that, amidst 

1 R V x 31 7 
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the unceasing flux of things there was a something 
which never changed From this it was easy to 
proceed to the thought that all else was only ap 
pearance and that this something alone was real 
Though these conceptions were soon conveyed with 
all the lavish luxuriance of Oriental hyperbole wef do 
not know that in the commencement they differed 
essentially from the idea expressed or implied, in the 
often quoted lines of Wordsworth 

A sense subl me 

Of something far more deeply interfuse 1 — 

A motion and a spi it that impels 

All thinking thing all objects of all thought 

And rolls through all things 

The language of Shelley may still better express 
the dev eloped Indian conception 

The One rema ns the Many change and pass 
Heaven Jght for ever shi e ea ths shadows fly 
Life like a dome of many colon ed glass 
btains the white radi nee of eternity 
Until death shatter tt in f agments 

Thus then reflection, speculation had begun even 
before the Hymns had been all composed The 
farther development of thought is presented in the 
Upamshads These are by no means either 
s>stematic or homogeneous They have been called 
guesses at truth for they present no formal solution 
of great problems They contradict one another 
the same vv liter sometimes contradicts himself They 
are often exceedingly obscure and to most Western 
minds repellent — vague mystical, incomprehensible 
A few rise to sublimity others are nonsensical — 
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‘wild and whaling woids/ and nothing more. Yet 
thcic is ft cqucntly earnestness a gtopmg after some- 
thing fell to be needful , there is the yearning of 
hcaits dissatisfied and cmpl\. In this lies the value 
of the Upamshads , oui sj mpathics arc called forth 
tow aids those hermits who saw’ no meaning in the 
stupendous lituahsm that had grown up around them, 
01 in the cvci-inct casing mob of deities that wcie 
ciow'ding in Anothci chaiactciislic is the general 
sadness of their tone. With them commences that 
gicat w'ail of sorrow' wduch, foi countless ages, has # 
in India been using up to heaven All the earlier 
Vedic hymns take a chcciful mcw of life, but with 
the Upamshads we see the beginning of that de- 
spondency which, as time goes on. will deepen almost 
into despair Whence comes, it may be asked, this 
cliaiactciistic gloom? It has sometimes been tiaccd 
to the unhappiness of the enuronment. Warfare 
was almost the normal state of Indian society 
wai with the abougincs, w f ar of one Arjan tube 
with another, a long stiugglc between princes and 
pnests, and the steady exaltation of the latter, the 
Macedonian invasion , the rise and rapid progress 
of Buddhism, w'ai with Scythian hoidcs in all 
this there w'as undoubtedly enough to distinct and 
depiess the Indian mind In modern Euiope the 
evils that still afflict both the individual and society 
have prompted the question * Is life u'Oith ijvmg? ’ 
and many, perhaps an increasing numbei, answer in 
the negative If this be the ease aftci all that Christ 
has taught and Chustianity has achieved, we cannot 
w'ondei that those ancient hcimits were ovei whelmed 
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by the deep mysteries of existence and the manifold 
trials of life 

The teaching of the Upamshads amidst some 
■varieties’ is in the mam pantheistic 

It is exceedingly difficult to state the chronological 
order in which the various systems of Indian philo 
sophy' arose But there is reason to believe that the 
sequence was as follows 

I irst a belief in the sole self existing being all 
else being the effect of ignorance or illusion 

Secondly the belief in an original void out of which 
all things came 

Thirdly the belief in an original plurality of selves, 
and of the independent existence of the world 

We should only weary our readers if we went into 
this question at any length Moreover we must 
touch on this subject when we discuss the formulated 
systems of philosophy of which the Upamshads were 
only the precursors 

We must however note that the Upamshads arc 
by no means purely speculative They have a prac 
tical end m ucw they profess to teach the way 
of salvation They point out how the human soul 
ignorant of itself attaches itself to unworthy objects, 
and so is again and again dragged into the w lurlpool 
of life 0 

New ideas had by this time come in Of these 
none was more remarkable none more powerful m 
its influence than the doctrine of metempsychosis, 

While doctrine closely akin to pantl ci m is most 1 cq ent In ll c 
Upantshat* dual! m i also found Lven asceticism fnds a place 
1 See Gough on the PI tlosopJy cf the UpatnsJ ads p xi 
D 
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01 iransnugialion The Veche poets ncvci spol c of 
a second bnth , the good we nt at death to the happ} 
abode of Yania, and as pitu* (fathcis) became quasi- 
divimticsthcmscUcs , while tlieic aic some hints in the 
Rig Veda, and moic distinct allusions in the Atha r - 
\ana, to punishment m gloomy pits as the doom of 
the wicked We cannot sn> with ccilainte whether 
the idea of 1 lansnugtntion spiang up m the Hindu 
mind, oi w r as dciivcd fiom the abongines, we incline 
to the foimci supposition The belief is not unnatural 
Plato’s doctunc of pic-e\istcncc involves it, and 
Pythagoias distinctly upheld it But in India the 
belief has assumed a wild, fantastic shape, and it 
sw'ays the minds of men with tremendous power 
The senes of births is vntually endless the common 
statement is that it uses to eighty-four lacs that is, 
eight millions four bundled thousand, and this m all 
W'ho cannot somehow' succeed in aricslmg the dreadful 
succession Accoiding to the merit oi dement of 
a human being, lie is boin afiesh into the body of a 
man, oi a beast, oi a bud, or a fish, oi a plant, or 
a stone ‘Ah 1 this fcaiful lound of baths’ exclaims 
the Maiatha poet Tukaiam — ‘this wcaiy coming and 
going, when will it all end?’ Prom ancient da>s 
all things on eatlh seemed to the Hindu to be in a 
peipetual flux, tlieic w'as no stability , no lest, no 
abiding peace Now', to the Hindu perhaps from 
climatic leasons pnmanly the idea of repose is 
essentially that of bliss, and umest is misciv And 
then the honoi of tenanting the bodies of wild beasts 
and loathsome, venomous lcptiles, such as snakes, 
toads, and woims’ But when the soul once knows 
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itself it ts in union w ith the true Self, or God The 
then still lives only until the *toct of merit he 
had amassed Ins been exhausted Verv siarthn ire 
the declarations regardin the condition of the iinn u ho 
Ins retched tint* point This perfected <ipc is Ion • 
is he lives nn> do t>ood and evil as he chooses and 
vet incur no bhmc Such is the cfncacy of i kmw 
lctl^c of the Self 1 * Hut there is a farther step to be 
til cn When the stock of merit is exhausted he is 
not like the multitude driven bad to another birth 
vvhen his bod) falls away he is identified with the one 
and onl) Self This Self is existence I now led} c and 
bliss Hut the existence is an impersonal unconscious 
existence With the Inoulcd^c there is no 1 power 
or thin^ known with the bliss there is no blessed 
one and no seme or came of blessedness \\ c presume 
there is not one mind in a thousand that will profes 
ibiiil) to extract an> meaning out of such words Jlut 
passin^ from such dreams we ask our readers to note 
the moral characteristics of all this I tliieal dntinc 
lions arc complctel) overturned 3 We are express!) 
told that the perfect sa^c when he murders docs not 
murder all appearance is an illusion a dream from 
which at last he wake* 

One cannot but look with profound sadness on those 
hermits m the forests drcamin„ life and } durations 
of life away in such unhappy dreams and sometimes 

1 So \n r n See ( on I j j Ct ( iij a!»a t sf i 

In e J of txulettt it \ o Id Vc more jirect*c 10 My thit t 4 A 
exists or a i e isfe it thi i 

* I-adoctrin JelJIcnliic afoot ur pir tv nccc* tu lc sjn j rirctj 
dndr lie le mal — Caro LtJl d Diets Allied! j aji 
D 2 
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toitunng their bodies in the hope of thus identifying 
themselves— 01 lalhci, lccognumg their identity 
with the One and All. The chief end of man believed 
to be the cuishmg out of all feeling and all thought' 
*No wondei that a wntei, who has devoted much time 
to the caieful study of the Upanishads, declaics them 
to be ‘the woik of a lude age, a delciioiatcd lace, 
and a baibaious, unpiogiessive community 1 ’ It is 
ttue that Schopcnhauci piofesscd to adnnic them 
atti acted, no doubt, by then unrelenting pessimism, 
but we do not see how any one can share in that 
admnation who does not absolutely despair of the 
futuie of humanity The Clnistian, at all events, can 
have no sympathy with such a feeling, foi lie believes 
in a Being who is possessed of cvciy glonous attribute, 
and who is emphatically called 1 the God of hope ’ 
Therefore His true woislnppcis aie men of hope, 
and if the piesent be in daikness, or at least in 
twilight, they turn their eyes to the piomised age, 

and lo ' the landscape is all bathed in floods of 
blessed sunshine 

Another lemaikable conception, unknown in eailicr 
days, that came fonvaid in this period, w r as that of 
asceticism, passing into a moibid ecstasy. Quite 
possibly this too was denved flom the low'd races 
aiound them for among such races leligion has easily 
urn into wild excitement, both physical and mental 
The woiship of the god Siva comes into prominence 
dining this period. He is the great loid of devotees 
who indulge in self-toituie and extreme austerity 
There is leason to connect him with the Himalaya 

1 Gough, p 26S 
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mountur if he Inti h-cn the j ml of Mk>»i mil 
tribes there dichm, hi the u ship m> Ime 
c\« ted from the fir t uik the Ary ms nltlu t h 
r ot i {ml of l!ic or hodox y tc » 


<:rc?i n 1! 

Titr t\ r* \r~/i w rn r'v/owr/n 

Tl c Upmnhids tl cn contiln the fir t iltcmp 
to cr mprehend the my tcncs of cxi tcncc but their 
teichirp ciiwot he j there*! tip into in hiimoriot s 
n s cn As tin ci ent co i tie ire in felt to cxpmd 
eh if> ind -rnnpc t!ic c either uttennee — to mil c 
them more definite in! nine err: cn Ilcreo 

1 nduilly iro c ' hit * c n iy oil the < T cnl | hi'o 
oj h\ of Jndn which n compn cil i m n imher of 

tncihodiw.il treatise I he e ire j cticnJI> oiled the 
i \/)tr t at or exhibitions No doubt tt m only 
by dq recs tint tlicy i ti ned their present chlxintrd 
lnj>e * Inch cirnr l* much older thin the Chn nn 
cm Ihc\ consist of the foil n in, werls i I he 
Ny i) i \ Inch \i is f mmlctl l y (»iut mnoi AI dnpidi 

2 liic \ it chili by Kinidi rr Kirnbhil Jn 
The b nlhyi b> Kipih 4 1 he \ o, i by 1 it in; ill 
r , I he dimwM, by Juimni C I he \cdm x h\ 
Hit 1 in y im 

i he cn mil tc t bool s of the \ in >us y tern 
consist of Sutras 1 he \ ore! properly si mfics t 
tnn t inti we tiny undcrMiml it to denote i truif 
of rules or nthcr nphon ms llicy ire expresses! 
with extreme conci cnc s— doubtless for the purpo c 
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of ban" committed to mcmoiy , and without a com- 

o u 

mental y they aie exceedingly obscuic 

With the puicly philosophical paitof the^c writings 
we need not much concern outsclvci I hen meta- 
physical thconcs and then statement of logical pro- 
cesses possess no small intci est, and m any lustoi) 
of philosophy thc> claim attentive study , but we 
must occupy oui selves mainly with their conceptions 
on ichgion 

They belong to the division of Hindu books called 
Smiiti. They ate thcicfoic authoritativ e . but not to 
the same extent as the Vedas and Upamsh.ids 1 

It is usual to classify these s\ stems m pair-*, making 
thice pans in the ordet given abo\c, but this arrange- 
ment is not satisfactoi} The N>aya and Wusaduka 
may indeed go w'cll enough together , and the Sankh) a 
and Yoga may with some difficult) do the same, but 
the Mimansa and Vedanta ha\ every little in common 
Then conjunction has ausen from the cncumstancc 
that the Mimansa (othciuisc called the Puna or 
cailiei Mimansa) deals with the ritual poition of the 
Vedas as explained in the Biahmanas , while the 
Vedanta 01 Uttaia (latci) Mimansa seeks to unfold 
and apply the principles of the Upanishads and 
thus, as each expounds a portion of w'hat had come 
to be styled the Veda, the two s) stems wet c bracketed 
togethei 

1 The only case m which we ever knew them not to be rccogmzul ns 
aulhontatne scnptuie was tint of Raja Naiajana Basil (Bo^c) a min 
of position and liilluence in tlie ‘Ongiml Brahnio Somaj ’ But no 
ortliodo\ Hindu questions their full nut hot it) We appealed at the 
tune to the Pandits of Poona and Benares, who 't once denounced 
the \ icw now objected to 
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None of the six systems openly attack or deny 
the authority of the Vedas on tne contrary they 
all profess the profonndest reverence foi the sacred 
books It is difficult to see how the authors of some 
of the systems could do this with any sincerity 
unless they held that what is theologically true may 
be philosophically false Yet the Hindu mind has 
long surpassed all otliei minds in the ability to hold 
or believe itself to hold at the same time two 01 
moic opinions which appear wholly irreconcilable 
indeed an acknowledged note of the Hindu mind is 
eclecticism issuing in confusion it has been said 
to be ‘ the vciy method of Hindu thought But the 
contradictions among the philosophical systems were 
too glaring to escape the notice of men capable 
of reflection and accordingly the author of one 
Darsana and his followers frequently attack the 
supporters of the others Thus the preat contro 
xcrsiahst Sanl ara denounces a follower of the Nyaya 
philosophy as a bullock minus the horns and tail — 
implying \\c suppose that he had all a bullocks 
stupidity without his power of fighting The author 
of the Sankhya charges the followers of the Vc 
danta with babbling like children or madmen The 
Mimansa accuses the Vedanta of being disguised 
Buddhism The Padtira Puiana maintains that four 
of the six ystems are simply atheism 

But while thus radically opposed to each other 
the six official systems of philosophy arc all held 
to be orthodox In this respect Indian philosophy 
is unlike the Greek which was developed in entire 
independence of religion The 1 elation of Indian 
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philosophy to the Veda 1 escmblcs that of the scho- 
lastic systems of the Middle Ages to the Chinch 
i The Nyaya system desen, cs the pi aisc of attend- 
ing to method— 1. c. the mode of discovering truth. 
It is distinguished by ovci-elaboiation, dryness, 
foimality , but its philosophy is by no means despic- 
able. Beginning with the inquiry, Which is the way 
to attain perfect happiness? it asserts that this is 
found in right apprehension, tine knowledge The 
Nyaya undertakes to communicate that knowledge, 
so that the soul may attain the goal of perfect 1 est 
Among othci kinds of evidence it brings fonvard 
a form of syllogism which, though differing somewhat 
fiom the Aristotelian (built on the celebrated dictum 
dc omni ci mtllo), is yet virtually the same, and which, 
foi lhctoncal purposes, is perhaps a more useful form 
Still, the nicety of distinctions in which the Nyaya 
lcjoices, exposes it to the reproach of encouraging 
w'ranglings and logomachies, which (lightly or w longly) 
has so often been pieferied against the logic of the 
Staguitc In matters of physical science, w'hcn it has 
occasion to touch them, the Nyaya as was of corn sc 
inevitable — is often sadly astray 

Whether the more ancient form of the Nyaya was 
thcistic, is somewhat doubtful, but in its later foim 
it is so 1 , and it ascribes to the deity intelligence, will, 
and powei 2 But it says nothing of moial attributes 

1 Thus the Kusumanjah (a celebrated work of tins school) exhibits 
an earnest attempt to prove the Divine existence Of the Divine attn 
bates it sajs next to nothing Professor Cowell ascribes this work to 
the twelfth century A D 

2 The name of Isw ara (or Lord) occurs once m the Sutras of Gautama, 
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ns belonging to God nor does it recognize His 
government of the world Nor can it be smd to 
believe in creation inasmuch as it holds matter to 
be composed of eternal atoms Confluent atoms m 
themselves uncreated composed the woild 1 To call 
the Nyaya philosophy theistic is therefore misleading 
unless the character of its theism be explained The 
Nynya has nothing to sny about worshipping God 
while } et it recognizes — implicitly at least — the doc 
trines nnd forms of worship inculcated id the Veda 

Soul or rather spirit is represented as multitudinous 
and (like atoms) eternal It is distinct from mind 

2 The Vaiseshika system which we have said is 
rightly coupled with the Njaya is an extension of 
the latter The Vatscshiki Sutras do not mention 
God They go very fully into the doctrine of atoms 
— which like the Nyaja they declare to be uncaused 
and eternal These atoms are so excecdinglj small 
that it requires a combination of at least three of 
them to be perceptible 

Another tenet common to the N> a>a and Vaiseshika 
is that souls (spirits) arc ubiquitous or universally 
diffused through space But the spirit is united to 
mind which is atomic and not ubiquitous and the 
perceptions of the spirit are made through the mind 

the founder of it e Nyaya Later writers speak of the Supreme Spi it as 
mo llding the universe not (in our se se) c eating it 

Vi. v> late -tstaug to -set *A/t Ventin £ 'Art Vijtyb -ami. \teat 
as in that of the G eek ph losophcr Dcmoc ltus something 1 ke an 
a ticipation of the atomic theory of Dalton 

A short specimen of the c ecssive efinement of the Hindu schools 
may prob bly suffice for our renders Thus as r ght app ehen on 
secures emancipation f om p in the question i by ^ hat mea s nght 
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3 We conic now to the Sankli) a s) stem. It hold*? 
that llieic aic two piimaiy, eternal agencies w. 

Natmc (Piakuti, 01 that which p> orfua v natura 

natuians) and Souls Hie sjslcni is thus esscntiallj 
duahstic There is no place for God , and accoidmgly 
it is know n among the Hindus by the name of 
Nmswaia Sankhya, or the Sanlhya without tin Laid 
But all that the oiiginal tc\t asserts is that His 
existence is ‘not piovcd.’ Kapila, then, was an 
agnostic lathci than an atheist 

Thcic aic thicc elemental)' principles (of winch, 
in latct days, we hear continuall) ), namely, SaLU.t, 
Rajas, Tamas, 01 Tiuth, Passion. Daikncss 'I hc>c 
pi maples entci into all things, and on the relative 
quantity of each in an) object depends the qualit) of 
the object 

The loot of all things except soul is Frakriti, which 
may be tolciably lcndcrcd by the woid ‘ Nairn c 5 It 

is not a pioduct It is the pioduccr of seven things. 

• 

apprehension con be obtained Pour means of doing so ore mentioned, 
o z perception, lnfciencc, coirponson, ond testimony Loch of these 1-. 
c\ploincd ol greot length by the commentator^ 1 hen on cxcccdmglv 
impoitnnt molter is the cahgotns There ore seven of these, Mr 
Substance, Quality, Action, Generality, Particularity, Intimote Relation, 
ond Negation The categoues ore thus subdivided ’iitDhn.nS ore 
nine in number, viz coitli, vvotcr, light, oir, ether, time, space, soul, 
ond mind Qualilns oic tvv cut) -four m number (we spore our reader-, 
the enumerotion) dclwiis ore five m number, mz devotion depression, 
contraction, expansion, motion Gaiaahly is of tvv o 1 intis, m/ exten- 
sive and non extensive And =o on These, ond similar distinctions, 
belong to the Nyaya ond Vaiscshika schools Ilmdu metaphysicians 
not only split hairs, but, os Abroliom Tucker would hove soul, quarter 
them Thus the Sonl hyo tells us that there ore eight kinds of error , 
eight kinds of illusion , ten kinds of extreme illusion , eighteen 1 inds of 
gloom , and eighteen kinds of utter darkness 
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winch arc themselves producers of sixteen oilier thin s 
Soul is not a product nor a producer Souls (I urush) 
ire countless in numl>cr individual «mimc eternal 
unchangeable All tint is done b\ 1 ni nli is done 
on bclnl f of ou! In its own mturc oul is without 
qualities until united with PraKnti I he limo i of 
the two is compared to n lime min mounted on 
i blind mins shoulders each of the united tio is 
then (is it were) capable of perception and movement 
Hut how md when this important union is effected is 
not clear]) mentioned 

The San! h> a ver) firml) hoMs that out cf nothin" 
nothing comes (rr tn/nh tt/tl /?/)’ The universe 
is produced b) the union of nature and soul each 
individual soul producing its own universe With 
the Sanl h) a ns with the s) stems ahead) mentioned 
present existence is suffering and the f rent object 
of the philosopher is to obtain exemption or rather 
emancipation This is found on!) through 1 now led e 
When throu h I now led c the soul i emancipated 
from the fetters ' which bind it in its union with 
nature all sufferin'* ceases 1 
AUhou h Kapda was a man of acute and patient 
thou ht it cannot he aul that his s)stcm stands 
intellectual!) hq h Morall),it is till lower Con 
temptation is the one rqht occupation of the sajc 

( I tii 

I5r niMJo rjJil Sn nif Huron! mrrlJ —PrHti 
* Comj arc tl l( \ It* I c lelc) * ll coi) 

] U i hit it t! co l not lie rUlnnltul? s, tlroijl 
il !y of j n 1 1 i it cornel Ivr Incnto it lie c 1) In \ I t i 
> Altai 1 1 ll at nclt! cr I nn i r i n» Itnnci r I 1 cxi l ptai 1 1 )i 
Kai La f p 
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no matter about conduct Prayer is needless, or ratlici 
absurd Man is 'thus not a ldigious being 

4 Along with the Sankhya is generally coupled 
the Yoga philosophy, which is often styled the 1 hcistic 
Sankhya. It agrees in its general pnnciples with the 
Sankhya propci , with the one remarkable exception 
of acknowledging the existence of God 

The great end of the Yoga is to obtain union with 
the Supreme Being 1 But the mode of attaining this 
great end is very startling It is by concentration 
of the mind , by calling in all wandering thoughts 
and fixing attention on some one object Any object 
will answei, if we think of it alone, other thoughts 
must be suppiessed When the contemplation is 
earned to its full extent, it is simply contemplation 
without any object of contemplation 

The French philosopher Degciando and many 
others have spoken of the necessity of acquit ing a 
mastery ovei the mind, a powci of lccalling it from 
its wanderings and forcing it to dwell steadily on 
some propci object So fai their idea resembles that 
of the Yoga , but immense differences soon appear 
In the Yoga the adoption of ceitam bodily postures, 
icstiaining the senses, suppressing the breath, and so 
foith even fixing the eyes steadily on the tip of the 
nose are potent means towaids the end dcsned 

‘ Iswaia, the supreme ruler, is a soul distinct from other souls , 
unaffected by the ills with which they are beset , unconcerned \\ ith good 
or bad deeds and their consequences, and with fancies or passing thoughts 
In him is omniscience lie is infinite, unlimited by time ’ So Patan 
jali, as quoted by Colebrooke The language is, in se\eral j oints, mar- 
rellously like the celebrated description of Deitj in the Dc i c> inn natuux , 
‘ Orams emm per se divom natura neccsse’st,’ etc 
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Patanjali docs not speak — as the Hindu poets often 
do — of the soothing influence of Nature in her shady 
groves and quiet murmuring streams With him the 
place or environment seems of no importance and 
in this omission he lost a potent influence which is 
fitted to steady the human mind, recalling it from 
fooli h dreams Wildness extravagance downright 
absurdity became the characteristics of lus system 
The effects ascribed to extreme asceticism arc truly 
marvellous The past and the future are unveiled 
to the gaze of the Yogi (the man fully initiated in the 
Yoga) He secs things invisible to others lie hears 
the sounds that arc in distant worlds He becomes 
stronger than the elephant bolder than the lion 
swifter than the wind He mounts at pleasure into 
the air or dives into the depths of the earth and the 
ocean He acquires mastery ov cr all things whether 
animate or inanimate Mysticism and magic thus 
very strongly mark the Yoga system 

And with what object was the system studied? 
Frequently perhaps generally for the acquisition 
of supernatural power and for no moral end what 
ever 

The question may well arise whether all the prac 
tices of asceticism issued only in dreams and sheer 
delusion Or did the Yogi sometimes come m contact 
with powers and principles in nature of which our 
accepted science as yet takes no note? We will not 
venture to say Our readers will answer the question 
variously according as they may deem the teachings 
of clairvoyance, animal magnetism spiritualism &c 
to have in them an> element of truth or not De 
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ccption, both conscious and unconscious, thcic lias 
often been in abundance, has thcic been nothing 
moie ? Foi the Hindu Yogi, at all events, we vcntuie 
to uige the plea that he was often not a wilful dcccivci , 
lie told what, in his state of mental exaltation and 
ecstasy, he believed lie had seen and done Still, w'C 
hcaitily assentto the judgement which an accomplished 
Sansknt scholai has passed on the doctnnes of the 
Yoga c Conscientiously obsei ved, they can issue only 
in madness and idiocy 1 ’ 

5 The fifth system is the Mimansa It need not 
occupy us long It is not a philosophical system , 
it is a system of Vedic intei pi elation, tin own into 
a quasi-scientific form To Jaimmi the Veda was all 
in all It w r as its owm evidence. Its very sounds 
existed fiom all eternity The sum of human duty 
was to obey its pieccpts 

We pass to the system which has long been the 
chief philosophy of India, viz 

6 The Vedanta This w r oid piopcily means ‘ the 
end, or scope, of the Vedas’ The name, however, 
is misleading The doctnnes inculcated by the 
Vedanta aie entirely distinct from those of the Veda 
piopei , they agiee with those of the Upanishads, 
which (as has been explained) are philosophical 
disquisitions appended to the Veda The name, how- 
evei, has had the effect of enhancing the estimation 
of the philosophy to which it has been — whether 
ignorantly or aitfully attached 

*1 he Vedanta philosophy is said to have had its 
ongin with the sage Vyasa This peisonage we may 

1 Baith 
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dispose of is mythical The most distinguished 
clnmpion of the sy stem w is the sige Sankara Achary 1 
who probibly flourished after the year 700 \ d His 
influence m the exaltation of Hinduism and the 
depression of opposing systems (such is Buddhism 
and Jainism) was immensely great and equally so in 
the diffusion of the Vcdmti philosophy We mty 
indeed say that his influence on the theology of India 
has been as great as that of Augustine on the theology 
of the Western Church 

A clear and brief statement of this philosophy in 
its developed form is found in the Vedanta Sara 
and of this authority we shall now largely avail 
ourselves 1 

The Vedanta Sara distinctly states that the Vedanta 
philosophy is founded on the Upamshads and worl s 
auxiliary thereto It docs not mention the Veda 
proper m this connexion It had been declared in 
the Chhandogya Upamshad that there was in the 
beginning only one [thing] without a second So 
the Vedanta Sara begins by saying The oneness 

1 The following publications a ill supply all needf 1 information 
regarding this important jstem — 1 A Lecture on the \edanta cm 
braci g the text of the Vedanta S ra By Dr L llantjne iS 1 
l Mam al of //in ft / a it! as 1 (cont 1 in„ a aer ion of the 
\cdanta Sa a a ith cojious annotat ons) By Col n 1 G A Jacob 
3rd cd t n 1891 3 flu l edanta Sara with t o commentary 

/II in Sa hut 1 y Colonel G A Jacob 1S94 4 Three Lectures 

on the \edanta philo ophy By lrof ssor Max M Her 1S94 5 In 

til leaf y of Sept 1 1894 there s a re icw by Colo el Jacob of 
M x Muile s lect res and cxccj ti n s t hen to se c al of the p of s 
so s ie s (Colonel J cob we may rem h has long be nadili cut 
student of Hind philosop! y ) 

Ehame\adutiyam=»eham c\a adutijam 
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of soul and God. This is shown by ail Vedanta 
ticatiscs ' It quotes nppiovingly the ancient le't, 
‘ The whole universe is God ’ God (who is generally 
called Bialim 1 ) is existent, intelligence, and blips'-. 
He is the sole Reality All else is onl> appeatance , 
it seems, but ?? not Its seeming existence is owing 
to ignorance or illusion Ignoiancc is not a mere 
negation , it is possessed of two powers — that of 
envelopment (01 concealing) and that of projection 
The foimcr hides from the soul its identity with 
God. The lattci ‘projects’ the appearance of an 
external woild J . Brahm and Ignoiancc are co-eternal 
pi maples 

Theie aie four conditions of the soul waking, 
eh earning, dieamlcss sleep, and a‘ fourth ’ state, which 
is something higher (01 decpci) than even dreamless 
sleep The w'aking man is grossly ignorant of 
leality, lie is occupied with unical mockeries, and 
believes in their existence The sleeper is ficcd fiom 
apoition of such ignoiancc , although he dreams, and 
believes m his dreams He that sleeps without 
di earning is more fully emancipated fiom delusion 
But the consummation is the ‘ fourth ’ state, which it 
would appeal can haidly be described in human 
language Thus, then, according to this philosophy, 
although the woild seen in dreams is a delusion, the 

1 There is a great distinction between Brahma (or Brahman) and 
Brahma To avoid confusion, we shall write the former thus — Brahm 

2 Sat, chit, ananda , or (as written together) Sachchidararda I his 
formula is continually repeated m Vedanta treatise:, 6 r( means 
existent— an existent thing, the w ord being neuter 

3 'The projective power can produce anj thing, even the whole exter- 
nal world ’ (V S sec 39) 
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world seen in our aval in" hours is a grosser delusion 
still 

The prett necessity then is 1 now ledge -apprt 
hcasion of truth * lie who 1 nows wlnt oul is pets 
bejond ( nef Jsa) more he who knows God 
becomes God * 

Meditation without distinction of subject mil object 
is the lushest form of thought according to the 
Vedanta Hut the consunmntion is when thoupht 
esists without nn object it must not be nn object to 
itself 

In the older hooks n pnctu.nl or comcntionnl 
csistcncc is admitted of the limnii) soul — the bclf 
within us— ns distinj uislnblc from the Supreme be If 
nnd the snntc thing is admitted of the c\tcrml world 1 
Hut when the pliito'oph} Ins been full) formulated 
b> the great Sankara Achnrja it j cncralU asserts 
the doctrine of undualtlj The soul is one with 
God although it ma> not 1 now it nnd the external 
world is a mere appearance nn illusion 

It would be \nm to expect logical consistcnc) in 
the statement of such transcendental lhou t hts We 
!m c quoted a text about the „oul teci ;«///<- God Hut 
if it is God already (although ignorant of its being 
so) how can it l teen c God ? I he contradiction was 
evidently noticed and it is met with this olution 
'Being God it becomes God — language which has 
to us no mcnnin to It cannot mean tint the soul 

* Iro r cjwr Got-f;! lout: lilt / hth \y e f (ft C/ttitf ft 
nrj u * t! it tl c loctilnc of Mi)» ( r itlo Ion I a \ital ctcm nt of the 
I rimitl c cosmolojc l conctjtlon at ex! i! Uc l u the Ujunuhaib 

I I amevadutijam 

C 
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being God lecognizcs itself as God , foi, when the 
soul is emancipated, it enters into unconsciousness 
We cannot be suipnsed if, in explaining this system, 
wnteis uin into conti adicton statements They 


sometimes speak of tiansmigiation and of absoiption 
Theie can, howc\ ci , to the ti uc Vcdantist be neither of 
these things Theie has ncvci been, theie will nc\cr 
be, tiansmigiation The Self within us has been is, 
and wall be, God AJiam Bothnia, ‘I am God,’ is 
a fundamental text of this philosophy Absorption, 
toOj is unncccssaiy and impossible But even the 
subtlest and most logical Vcdantist — not excepting 
Sankaia Achat ya himself— cannot foimulale lus 
theory in cleai, 01 even consistent, tcims 1 

It is a thcoiy which, I piesumc, no Western mind 
can acquiesce in We hcai, indeed, of pantheism, 
and even of a Clmstian pantheism, as still piofcsscd 
in Euiope , and poets especially wall use language 
which, logically, may involve a pantheistic view of 
natuie, but the passionate uttciance of poetiy is to 
be distinguished fiom the calm dictum of philosophy 
The identification of the individual wuth the umvcisal 
soul is to all thinking men, in the wmrds of Tennyson, 
‘a faith as vague as all unsweet’, or, lathei, the 
theory is unthinkable, and those who piofess to hold 


it befool themselves with words and w r oids only 
Passing fiom the intellectual weakness of the 
Vedanta to its ethical chaiactci, it is evident that 
moial distinctions aie ovei turned by it The sole 


! 5 > 

1 In the Academy oi Sept i, 1S71, there is a ie\ie\v b) Dr John Mini 
of a work by Dr Banning on Sankara 
Sankara is inconsistent 


Ihis writer cleail) pro\es that 
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existence being Hralim or Self sin is non existent 
and impossible It appears to exist but tint appear 
ance is -is illusive is the mirige of the desert lie 
whose intellect is not confused even though he should 
hill hills not In so fir is this cin be believed by 
the Hindu it must practically exert 1 very evil 
influence ind iccordmgly there is eleir ind explicit 
testimony that the reception of the Vedinti theory 
produces 1 most pernicious effect on moral clnnctcr 1 
AH religion is ilso overthrown by the Vedinti 
Humility 1 sense of dependence love to God rev 
crcncc priycr obedience repentance for sin love 
to our neighbour — all such things must to 1 genuine 
Vcdintist appear absurd ind m fact impossible 
And now glancing it the whole of these famous 
systems of philosophy we may sum up our opinion 
in the words of Dr John Muir The only one of 
the six schools that seems to recognize the doctrine 
of Divine I rov idence is the \ ogi It thus seems that 
the consistent followers of these sy stems can have in 
their perfected state no religion no action and no 
moral character 

The authors of the six Darsanas endeavoured to 
systematize the principles of the Upanishads and to 
do so without \ jsibly departing from Hindu orthodoxy 
The result of their labour was a number of philo 
sophtcal schools whose teachings were on many points 
irreconcilable with each other Yet the Hindu pro 
fesses to accept all the six schools as authoritative 

1 That to a \ cd nti t there is no di tuction between virtue and vice 
can be abunla tly pro ed by quotations e\en from Vedantist treatises 
Sec Colonel Ja obs Manual of Ih ilu l v: theism p 12b 
ill 3 
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so that, if he ically undci&lands them, he believes 
in contiadictoiy piopositions With lcguid to their 
theology, we have in the vanous schools distinct 
affiimations of polytheism, pantheism, and atheism, 
and, we may add with some hesitation, monotheism 

The points in which they agree aic the following 

1 All the systems, except the Mimansa, inculcate 
expedients for attaining salvation , or the emanci- 
pation of the soul fiom the body and fiom clesite 

2 Ignoiancc is the gicat cause of the bondage 
of the soul 

3 But also woiks, whethci good or bad, biing the 
soul into bondage Foi good works have met it, and 
mcnt necessitates enjoyment, and bad works have 
dement, and this necessitates suffering Where en- 
joyment oi suffenng is, llicie is no tine emancipation 
The emancipated soul feels ncithci pain noi pleasure. 

4 Emancipation is obtainable only thiough right 
apprehension The soul must appichcnd itself as 
distinct fiom the body, the senses, &c 

5 The soul is eternal, without beginning and with- 
out end 

6 Befoie it attains emancipation, the soul is subject 
to tiansmigiation 

7 * The woild had a material cause something out 
of which it was pioduccd. 

8. The world has always existed It has often 
been 1 educed to its hist elements and formed anew, 
but, in one state 01 othei, it has existed fiom eternity 

We hasten to add that although Vcdantist wuiteis 
veiy often express themselves in contiadictoiy teims, 
yet, as the Vedanta, in its developed form, dentes the 
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existence of an external world some of the principles 
now stated do not rightly apply to ft 

The six Darsanas did not entirely supersede the 
Upamshads They arc dry and cold and technical 
whereas in the Upanishads, notwithstanding all their 
extravagance there is a human element w Inch appeals 
to the heart and awakens sympathy Still the re 
cognized philosophy of the schools held a high 
place in India, and the contradictory utterances 
of the Dar anas occasioned no small perplexity 
Accordingly a \cry earnest attempt was made to 
bring the discordant \01ccs into harmony by the 
author of the Bhagavad Gita (Song of the Iloly 
One) We cannot fix with any certainty the date 
of this remarkable composition It Ins sustained 
many interpolations Some of these can hardly be 
earlier than the third century of the Christian era 
By that time very considerable intercourse had taken 
place between India and the West The \avanas 
arc spoken of in the epic poem the Mahabharata 
with high admiration and under that designation 
seem to be included the Greeks and the Greco 
Bactrians 1 It is exceedingly probable that there 
was some interchange of thought between Last and 
West especially after Alexandria had become a 
meeting point between Asia and I uropc The Mam 
cheans certainly borrowed from both Indian and 
Christian thought and so probably did the Gnostics 
It has also been asserted (though perhaps not fully 
proved) that the later Platonists show signs of ac 
quaintance with Indian philosophy especially with 

Omm cient are the Greeks O I Ing — heroic men surj nssin^ty 
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the Sankhya, Yoga, and Vedanta systems 1 . We 
admit that India had ‘little intellectual wealth foi 
cxpoitation to the Alexandrian emporium 2 ’ but, 
beyond all question, its asceticism and monasticism 
excited, chiefly thiough Egypt, a powerful influence 
ovei the West Was not the debt fully repaid 5 
Vai ious circumstances concur in showing that India 
boil owed fiom the West moie than she lent In 
rcgai d to mathematical and physical science this 
assertion admits of no dispute , m many eases the 
\eiy teimmology found in Indian books is simply 
Gicck, and one astronomical work is known by the 
name of Romaka Siddhanta, i c. Roman (01 Grecian) 
tieatise In lecent days Indian thinkers ha\c been 
maiked by exclusiveness and intellectual pride but 
such was not ahvays the case In regard to religious 
ideas, India w r as from the beginning marvellously 
leceptive , even the debased aboriginal faiths and 
lites of the land were laigely absoibcd and paitly 
assimilated Hinduism has giown to be the cnoimous 
and abnoimal thing it is, both by acciction from with- 
out and by development fiom within 

These considerations will help us to foim a tolciably 
coirect conception of the intellectual position of the 
authoi of the Bhagavad Gita He piobably was 
a Biahman, and possessed of all the cultuic of his 
caste. He certainly was a man of as high intellectual 
endow'ments as any Indian sage with whom we aie 
acquainted , at once a poet and a philosophei Such 
a man would look aiound him, and be dismayed at 

1 Lnssen, Indische Alta thumsl niuh, m 379-.] {2 

- Gough, p \u 
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the multiplicity of rite*? and the contradictions of 
beliefs among Ins people Was it possible to bring 
a cosmos out of such a clnos? lie would at ill 
events mike the ittempt And he Ins done so in 
\crsc it once melodious ind majestic he mo\cs 
on with the stately nnrch of 1 I ucrctms yet it the 
same time scattering poetic flowers around him ind, 
hhc I ucrctms contwgcns clinch* lepote 
The Bhagavad Giti is inserted 111 the middle of the 
\ 1st epic poem the Mnlnblnriti 1 1 he interpolation 

was doubtless made to stamp it with authority It 
consists of 1 dialogue between the warrior Arjuna and 
the deity Krishna Arjuna was a distinguished leader 
in the great war between the l’andavas and the Kau 
ravas The armies were drawn up in battle array 
the war shell had sounded and the deadly strife was 
about to commence when the tender hearted Arjuna 
w as overwhelmed with grief at the thought of imbruing 
his hands in the blood of men who while opponents 
were yet near relatives lbs bow drops from his 
hand he weeps he cannot fi a ht 1 he god krishn 1 
who has been acting as Arjuna s charioteer and giving 
lum advice interposes with a rebuke of tins faint 
heartedness and denounces his reluctance to slay the 
foe as disgraceful despicable weakness And to 
prove his point the deity plunges into the depths 
of metaphysical speculation and at length reaches 
the conclusion — And therefore up on to battle son 
of Bharata I There is thus an exceeding unnatural 
ness in the way in which the disquisition is intioduccd , 
but if it was to be palmed off as quasi authoritative 

• In the I In bmi J in from line 830 
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Scnptuic, tlicic was probably no easier or moic 
effectual way 

Kushna, in this remarkable ptoduction, is repre- 
sented as the Supicmc Being himself By the time 
it was composed Vishnu had attained a high pbec 
in the pantheon, he was one of the gods of the Hindu 
Tumwtti (tuad) and a large bode of followers 
legal ded him as the greatest clcity Xov Krishna 
is a manifestation, 01 avataia, of Vishnu 1 bus the 
w'oids which lie speaks ate accepted as an utterance 
of the deity condescending to instruct men m a bodik 
foim And this is one gicat cause of the immense 
populanty of the Bhagavad Gita, which is not only 
caicfully studied m Sanskut, but has been rendered 
into man)'’ of the \ctnacukir Indian languages '1 he 
gieatcst poem m the Maiatln language is an ample 
commentaiy on the Song of the Holy One , and the 
W'liole chaiacter of the succeeding Jitciatuic has been 
pow’Ci fully affected by it Scvctal \crsions of it ha\c 
appealed in Hindi It is also popular in South India, 
and has been translated into Tclugu and Canarese 
The gicat Tamil poem of Tnuvalla\at, the KuraP, 
also bonow's laigcly fiom the Song 

Let us buefly glance, then, at the teachings of this 
impoitant book Its gicat cffoit is to haimoni/c the 
doctnnes of the Yoga, the Sankhja, and the Vedanta 
It begins b> dwelling on the exceeding value of con- 
endwting the mind, accoidmg to the fiist of these 
acquaiS, and so attaining to union with Deity 
a man vfe is essential , the sage must be absoibcd 

1 Liable poem was the work of a low caste man, a Parana 

- Gou r 
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in contemplation While lauding the Yogi the Giti 
steers clear of the wild asceticism 'and magic that 
are the main characteristics of the system The 
metaphystes of the Sanhhja as regards Punish and 
Prakriti &.C are adopted (We have explained these 
terms above) But the doctrine of a Supreme Spirit 
as presiding over them is added — an alteration of a 
fundamental character There arc said to be two 
hinds of Prahnti which also is an csscntiit change 
In describing the Supreme Spirit the poet seems to 
task his fertile imagination m heaping thought on 
thought and image on image until we confess even 
his practised touch fails to awalen admiration or 
sympathy Finally Krishna reveals himself to Arjuna 
in his supreme form as possessed of countless faces 
countless mouths countless eyes — as in fact all 
things— and blazing like a thousand suns Tins 
passage is a striking proof of the extravagance — 
the filasslostgkctt (to use again Ilcgcl s phrase) — 
of the Hindu mind 1 which in fact can never disen 
minatc between greatness and bigness and totally 
lacks the taste for natural simplicity The piactical 
conclusion of the whole is that every man should 
strenuously perform the duties of lus caste and 
Arjuna being a kshatriya or soldier has nothing to 
do with whimpering for fighting 1 filing is lus 

1 Vnother expression of Hegel s is The dream state of the Ilinht 
mini llarth a aery thoughtf 1 and wellinformel writer tlm 
char ctemes tl e Ilm lu peoj le T1 cy are at once sensual superstitious 
speculatue a ith an equal appetite for subtle theosojhy anl c re 
e 1 ibitions an 1 ha\ e ne\ cr been able to rest sal f e l \\ ith faith in 01 c 
gol or reconcile thcmsches to the worship of many 
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function And so the vvnnior is convinced, and 
plunges into the battle. 

The book is full of contradictions Contemplative 
quietism is enjoined in one place, and m another 
cncigetic action Iwarlhcr, the attempt to harmo- 
nize the thicc systems of philosophy ends in total 
failuic Two of them must be stripped of their most 
distinctive fcatuics before even the semblance of unit) 
can be secured The ‘Song’ is mainly, though not 
wholly, Vcdantist, that is, pantheistic, in its doctrine 

The incubus of caste has heavily weighed down 
the soul of India foi ages, and it is at this day the 
chief obstacle to elevation and advancement Yet 
the ‘Song’ accepts it, glotics m it , and abseils that 
vai nasaiil ai a, 01 the nuxtuie of classes, i>> the cause 
of the most pci melons consequences ‘A man must 
not foisakc the occupation to which he is horn, 
even although it be blameworthy ’ t A barbers 
son must be a baibcr, whatever may be Ins capacities 
and oppoitumtics of iaising himself 7 he son of 
a slave must be a slave 77icic is this compensation, 
hovvcvci , the v'-ciy meanest — yes, even women and 
slaves may attain salvation if they place their cntiic 
tiust in Knslina 

The exaltation of Krishna is one of the most 
notable fcatuics of the book II is caily life was 
in many things most faulty, most foul , yet the giavc 
autlioi of the ‘Song’ icgaids linn as an incarnation 
of the Supieme Divinity'' Clcaily>- thcie had anscn, 
by the time the poem was composed, a feeling of the 
need of believing in a Supieme Being, *who was not 
dim, distant, inconceivable, but who mingled in the 
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affitrs of human life How this feeling arose is 
a most interesting question but here we cannot try 
to discuss it though we must do so in another place 
The Supreme Being whom as revealed in Krishna 
we have seen acting as Arjunas charioteer is jet 
declared to be not properly existent I am existent 
and non existent and again The Supreme Deity 
is not to be declared either existent or non existent 
Metaphj stcians like W Humboldt have tried to affix 
a rational meaning to such language but w e nee 1 
not mal c the attempt Tinal!} the Gita in some 
places admits the existence of an external world 
and makes it a part of the essence of the Supreme 
This is diametrically opposed to the teaching of the 
Vedanta nor is it reconcilable with what the Song 
itself inculcates m various passages 

One remarkable characteristic of the bool has still 
to be noticed, Its language in manj places bears 
a wonderful re cmblancc to that of the Bible We 
arc prepared to find m Hindu writings resemblances 
to thoughts and expressions in the Bible just as we 
find them in Greek and Roman authors it would 
be strange if such parallelisms did not occur But 
the resemblances between the Gita and the Christian 
Scriptures particularly the New Testament arc so 
numerous that the question unavoidably arises Could 
the writer of the Gita have been acquainted with the 
teachings of the Gospel ? This point has been fully 
discussed bj Dr Lorinser who lias carried out a view 
very ably supported by I rofessor Weber and others 
to the effect that the development of the Krishna 
legend has been powerfully aficctcd by ideas 
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bon owed from Chnstian sou ices It is well known 
that vanous apociyplial Gospels wcic cn eulated in 
the East— chiefly among the Synan Chustians— 
from the second cen tui y downwards 1 Translations 
of these weie made into Gicck, Latin, Coptic, and 
Aimeman These writings aic of special impoitancc 
in the histoiy of Mohammadanism The Arabic 
Gospel of the Infancy , which seems to have been 
a veision from the S>nac, was asenbed to St. Peter, 
and had much cunency in Aiabia It w’as the mam 
source, in all piobabihty, fiom which Mohammad 
drew his ideas of Christ and Chustiamty We do 
not think it can leasonably be denied that these 
legends have pou'Ci fully affected Hindu mythology 
It is tiue theic is a gicat diffcience between this 
degiaded Chustiamty and the lofty teaching of the 
Canonical waitings which seems to be occasionally 
echoed m the Gita Still, in Western and Southern 
India at least, there w r eie Chustians by the time 
of the piobablc composition of paits of the 'Song’ 
Moieover, it is lathei difficult to account for the 
statements of the Mahabhaiata lcgaidmg ' the White 
Island 2 ’ and the worsluppcis of one God who w'eic 
white men found theic, unless by supposing that the 
Hindus knew a gieat deal about Chnstian countncs 
in the West A mind like that of oui authoi — essen- 
tially eclectic, and laboriously gathenng ideas fiom 
all quaiteis — would ceitainly have been deeply 
impiessed by many of the Chnstian doctunes, 

1 See Edinburgh Review, Jul) , iS6S, nncl Indian Aittiqucny, Septem- 
ber and Oclobei, 1873, 

2 Mahabharafi, \n 337 
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provided he Ind become acquainted with them 
If he lived in Western or Southern Indn lie could 
lnve lnd no difRculty in doing so nor would the 
di fficulty m any part of Indn hive been grcit So 
tint ilthough we do not consider the theory of 
Dr Lorinscr to be proved 1 we hold it prijbiblc 
that Christian ideas were to i considerable extent 
early incorporated with Indian thought 

But we must carefully distinguish between the 
Song and the Puranas or later writings \\ hilc it is 
only probable that Christian conceptions have been 
introduced into the former it is certain that legends 
regarding Christ have powerfully influenced the latter 
But what a falling off! The talcs in the apocryphal 
Gospels arc eminently silly but as reproduced m 
the Puranas they arc often rcvoltingly impure Our 
limits will not allow us to dwell longer on the 
striking Song t — in which arc laboriously interwoven 
so many conflicting theories— in which arc occasional 
gleams of lofty thought but which on the whole 
is so hopelessly astray on fundamental points I ct 
us conclude by giving the judgement pronounced on 
it by M Cousin one of the most tolerant of philo 
sophers and like the author of the Gita essentially 
an eclectic thinker Before this kind of theism 
at once terrible and chimerical and represented in 
cxtravigint and g/gantic symbols hnmin si tore 
must have trembled and denied itself Art in its 
powerless attempt to represent being in itself, 
necessarily rose without limit to colossal and inc 
Certainly it 1 not proved that there was a version of the Scriptures 
in an Indtan dialect 
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gulat ci cations God being all, and man nothing, 
a foimidable (hcociacy picsscd upon humanity, 
taking fiom it all libcity, all movement, all practical 
intei est, and consequently all moiality Again, you 
will compiehcnd how man, despising himself, has 
not been able to take any thought foi recalling the 
memoiy of lus actions, so that thcic is no lnstoiy 
of man and no chionology in India 1 ’ 

It would have been strange if the oithodox philoso- 
phies (which nominally acknowledged the Vedas as 
authontativc) had aioused no opposition Opposition 
to the Vedas themselves, and to all systems connected 
with them, theie evidently was from the first The 
most famous sect of this class was that of the Cliar- 
vakas — so called fiom a noted teachci It inculcated 

1 Of Hindu philosophy in general, Archer Butler obsenes ‘ the 
effects of such news of God and min mi) easily be conjectured bpon 
the mild sages o r the Ganges they probably produce little result beyond 
the occasional suggestion of elevated ideas, perhaps more than counter- 
balanced by the associations of a minulc and piofitlcss superstition 
But, upon the enormous mass of the nation, these baseless dreams can 
only result in the perpetuation of ignorance and the encouragement of 
imposture’ {Lee hues on Ancient Philosophy, 1 266) 

Bumouf, in his elaborate picface to his edition of the Blngnvata 
Purana, expresses his surprise that the Hindus should have dc\otcd all 
their faculties to the examination of insoluble questions and the com- 
prehension of the incomprehensible Other nations, he says, soon 
abandoned such fruitless attempts, and directed their attention to 
lnquuies of a practical character But the mind of India, fed on talcs 
of the gods, disregarded the doings of men Thus India has never cared 
for the history of the past, nor thought it vvoitli while to record the 
events of the pres'ent 

To fix dates in early Indian history is impossible now Happily at 
least one date older than the Christian era is ascertained , it is that of 
Chandragupta, the Sandrocottus of the Greeks He was the grandfather 
of the celebrated Asoka, * the Constantine of Buddhism ’ lie flourished 
three centuries B C On the probable date of Buddha see inf) a 
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undisguised materialism It seems to have been 
marked by a light sneering infidelity and it was 
probably m derision that the school was said to have 
been founded by Brihaspali the guru of the gods 
The authors of the Vedas were only buffoons 
knaves and demons, — such was the sweeping dictum 
of the Charvakas Their morality seems to have 
amounted nearly to this Let us cat and drinl 
for to morrow we die Closely allied to these 
sceptics must have been the Lokayatikas or Sccu 
larists It is enough to note the existence of such 
scoffing sects More earnest doubters would doubt 
less avail themselves of the polemic of the Buddhists 
and Jamas against Hinduism 

We have thus reviewed at some length the 
philosophical speculations of India and though 
we arc saddened by the result of our inquiries we 
cannot be much surprised With all its patience 
and acuteness ' the Indian mind never rose to the 
height of Ari totlc or Plato and on problems which 
these great thinkers failed to solve what light could 
possibly be thrown by Vyasa or Badarayana? Oi 
the highest speculations of Greek and Alexandrian 
philosophy St Paul was compelled to say Hath 
not God made foolish the wisdom of this world? 
Ior after that in the wisdom of God the world by 
wisdom knew not God it pleased God by the 
foolishness of preaching to save them that believe 
Even so is it in India 

The feeling of sadness which we confess to have 
experienced in the review of Hindu philosophy is 
so far modified by the hard dogmatism and the 
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unbounded sclf-assei tion of all the schools It would 
be an immense ichcf if one word betokening per- 
plexity 01 distiust of their own wisdom were uttcicd 
by those teachcis — such as we heard occasionally 
piocccdmg from the Vcdic poets, but there is no 
such wold Each thconst assumes, instead of proving, 
his picmiscs, and then moves on with head erect, 
possessed of absolute faith in his owm omniscience 
It never occuis to him either that there arc matters 
with which the human mind has no faculties to deal, 
or that Truth unveils her treasures only to the 
humble 


CHAPTER IV 


DC\ 1 L01ML \T Or PK HIM IMS V SOCI If IllT 
C ISTL 

I N order to take a combined view of the great 
wchools of Indnn philosophy we have been 
obliged to include the Gita although it u> of con 
sidcrably more recent date than the six exhibitions 
{(iarsmias) But, as we desire to trace as far as 
possible the progress of Indian thought chronologically 
we now go bagl to the sixth century or so li c 

While philosophy went on dc\ eloping sacerdotalism 
did so too The cultivation of the foimcr was not 
confined to Brahmans but all religious teaching and 
observances were more and more monopolized by the 
priestly caste and the functions which the Brahmans 
had once secured they tenaciously retained It was 
a slow steady process of usurpation continued from 
age to age There arc clear indications of resistance 
on the part of other classes and in civil matters the 
Brahmans were compelled to concede ample powers 
to the military caste to which the rulers belonged 
But their spiritual authority and claims were not foi 
a moment relaxed Spmtual power is of all poweis 
the strongest and may be the most tyrannical and 
F 
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so it became in Iq.dia The system of caste was fully 
established by the sixth ccnluiy 13 C. 

Codes of law had by this time begun to appear, 
which wcic to lcgulate civil as well as icligious life 
As a kind of supplement to the tieatiscs on ntual 
(Biahmanas), a class of wntings called Sutras had 
appealed One division of these, called Giiliya Sutias, 
tieatcd of domestic ceicmonics, another, called 
Dhaima Sutias, lefciicd to public light — end and 
cnminal law Out of these Sutias the vanous ticatises 
on junspiudence seem to have gradually anscn 1 
The most celebiatcd of these books is the Code of 
Manu Wheie, when, and by whom it was draw'll up 
we cannot with ceitainty say W,th 'Some piobability 
we may ascnbe its picsent foim to the fifth, 01 at 
latest the thud, centuiy 13 c , but it may have been 
only veiy giadually moulded Into shape. Brahmanical 
thought peivades it all tlnoijgh, ancUnowhcic does 
the measuieless pude of the l3iahman appeal in more 
lepulsive foims It would stem as if the veiy gods 
had been cieated foi his special benefit 

Accoiding to Manu thcie ai e f OU i castes oi classes 
that aie lcgulai the Biahmc in> u ie Kshatnya, the 
Vaisya, and the Sudia Tn^ Bjahman is the pncst, 
the Kshatnya is the w'ainoi ; the. Vaisya is the hus- 
bandman oi tiadei , the Sudia is t] lc servant, oi lathci 
slave Theie is, besides these, a i liu ltitude of impuic 
classes, which aie said to have aijgen from the intei - 
mairiage of membeis of one pui c ca ste w’lth those 

1 'The so called reaealed codes [Manu, &c] nre , m most cases, hut 
improieci versions of older piose works Bidder, Sao cd Bools of /he 
East, ii io 
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of another The first three classes are invested with 
a sacred thiead as a token that they are twice 
born — though that name is often used to designate 
especially the Brahman Unlike the Parsi religion 
which gives a sacred thread as the token of initiation 
to men and women alike Hinduism recognizes no 
twice born women As for the Sudia he has simply 
nothing to do with the statutory religious lites Any 
attempt on his part to engage in them demands 
summary punishment and Rama the warnoi god 
when he beholds a Sudra practising rites forbidden 
to his caste simply decapitates him on the spot to 
the great delight of the gods 1 To teach a Sudra 
the Veda was a grievous sin to receive money for 
doing so was an unpardonable crime 

The usual word in Sanskrit to express the idea of 
caste is >at na which propci ly means colour The 
Dasyus and other aboriginal tribes who opposed the 
intrusive Aryas are called the black skin 2 and 
apparently there was — wholly apart from the natural 
.hostility between invaders and invaded— a strong 
lepugnance on the part of the fairer lace to the 
darkei Human nature is sorrowfully consistent we 
see in this an anticipation of the relations that subsist 
even in modern times between the white and black 
races Up to this day there is generally a marl ed 
distinction in colour between the highest and the 
low er castes The purity of the Brahman blood has 
m various places been pretty successfully preserved 
With fixed determination then the Brahmans main 
tamed for generations the struggle for supremacy 

Pama)ina \u ,4 fi * T V 1 130 8 
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until at last the pu/e was won We lead of earnest 
opposition on the part of the Kshatnyas 01 wairioi 
caste, with whom doubtless the two others, in so far 
as they may have been able to lesist at all, must 
have taken pait Ihe kingly powci was a foe which 
it took all the skill and pciscvciancc of the Bi airmans 
to oveicome In individual eases, indeed, they had 
to give way Thus the celebrated Visvamitia is 
said to have obtained the lank of Brahmanhood fot 
himself and his family 7 he latei legend (invented 
by Bi airmans) lepiescnts this high distinction as 
having been won only by fiighlfijl austcnlics pio- 
longed foi thousands of ycats, as if it had found it 
necessaiy to detei others tiom making a similar 
attempt Although this was not a solitaiy instance 
of successful lesistancc to Biahmanical domination 1 , 
yet, on the whole, the pncstly powci continually 
mcieased If we aie to believe the Brazilians them- 
selves, the Kshatuya lace was finally exterminated 
by Paiasurama (Rama with the axe), the fifth mcai na- 
tion of the god Vishnu It is exceedingly pi ob able, 
that this legend implies a gieat contest between the 
pnests and the soldieis, in which the foimci ivcic 
completely victoi ious The Biahmans seem thence- 
forth to have 1 uled all things according to then wall — 
in other woids, with a lod of lion They now chew 
up the most stnngent lules lcgaiding caste When 
castes multiplied, which they necessarily did as social 
life became more complex— each piofession becoming 
a kind of caste — they wane leady wuth lidiculous 
tales to explain then oiigm Men of different castes 
’ King Jimki nlso is sud to ln\e opposed llie llnhnvuis 
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could now not dine together Maruagcs of people of 
different castes were detestable above all for a low 
caste man to marry a Brahman wife was the horror of 
horrors Some writers of respectability have almost 
apologized for caste they say it has a good as well 
as a bad side So has slaver) as well as many other 
things of the serpent s brood 1 hey think it guarded 
morality as a man would be deterred from committing 
offences which the law did not punish provided ex 
pulsion from caste would be entailed by them Yes 
in that case but what offences were so punished? 
Eating drinking and marrying — if contrary to rule 
but for ages past if not from the very bcginmn to 
the most heinous sins could be committed without 
injury to a mans position in society On the other 
hand if— even under the pressure of famine — he ate 
food prepared by a man of lower caste and even if the 
food lnd been forced into his mouth against lus will 
lie was summarily expelled and suffered all the 
frightful evils which excommunication involves in 
India But as the modern development of caste will 
necessarily come under consideration at a later point 
we shall not now discuss its moral character at greater 
length 

The great object of the legislation was to secure 
the exaltation of the Brahman and the regulations 
ave exceedingly detaded with a vvew to this Every 
Brahman piopcrly passes through four stages of life 
Tirst he is an unmarried student secondly he is 
a married householder thirdly he is a hermit and 
fourthly lie is a religious devotee He enters the 
first sta^e at the age of eight through mvestituie with 
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the sacicd coid He then lesidcs with a pieccptoi 
(guiu) to lcai n the Veda When his studies ate 
completed, he lcluins home and mames Maiiiage 
is a sacrament , it is gcneially accompanied with gie.it 
lejoicings, and lasts foi scvcial days As a matricd 
householdei, he is especially bound to pcrfoim five 
gicat duties, oi foims of w'Oislnp that is, he repeats 
the Veda, woislups his anccstois , w 01 ships the gods , 
woiships all beings (chiefly by scattcnng grains of 
lice foi living cieatuics to cat in the open an) , and 
shows hospitality to guests His wife must also have 
certain impoitant qualifications She must be of lus 
own caste, not lelated to him within the sixth degree, 
she must not have the name of a constellation, 01 of 
a tree, 01 of a nvei , she must walk like a young 
elephant, and must not be afflicted w f ith led hair 
When his stiength begins to fail and he has a 
giandchild, he must betake himself to the forest, 
eithei accompanied by his wife, 01 alone— aftci 
enti usting hei to hei sons. He must now r bathe 
daily tlmce , he must allow' his bcaid, nails, and hair 
to giow', he must continually be conversant with the 
Veda and meditate on the Supieme Penances aic 
obhgatoiy In the hot season let him sit exposed to 
five flies , in the lams let him stand uncovcicd , in the 
cold season let him w'eai moist gai ments He must 
live without a house, and lemain wdiolly silent 

One does not see how the heimit could long suivivc 
undei such a discipline, but if he did, he must cntei 
on the fouith and last stage His beaid, nails, and 
hair are now to be clipped He is to be provided 
wuth a dish, a staff, and an eaithen w r atcipot He 
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must winder about continually, begging his food once 
1 dij Coarse clothing, total solitude no home no 
file to cook his food these things arc essential 
Then like a tree falling into a 1 iver w hen the bank 
gives waj or like a bird pleased to quit the branch 
on which it has had its perch so he cheerfully forsakes 
the body which is the abode of sorrow and disease 
In this remarkable delineation there are a few pleasing 
touches for example the ascetic is exhorted t? bear 
all things with equanimity and to avoid giving pain 
to any sentient creature Yet the usual note of 
extrav agancc is seldom w anting and the ineradicable 
taint of error is seen in the command to suppress all 
love as well as hatred as a needful preparation for 
union with the Supreme But this whole style of 
thought is so foreign to Western minds that we can 
hardly apprehend it— perhaps lnrdly do it justice 
No wonder that the Greeks were confounded to sec 
the multitudes of men who seemed weary of life in 
Northern India A happ> sensuous existence was 
all in all to the Greek and death was full of gloom 
To the Brahman life was misery and the cessation of 
all personal existence was the supreme good It is 
surely both touching and instructive to note how 
Greek and Indian strayed so far in opposite directions 
from the truth 

The legislation regarding women requires to be 
noticed since the treatment of one half of the popu 
lation is a point of the greatest possible importance 
Women m earlier days had occupied a position of 
respect We have poems in the Veda that were 
written by women, and in somewhat later times 
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women often cnlcicd into ichgious discussions with 
as much 7cal and intelligence as men. But as lime 
w r cnt on, a gi cat change took place I n the dc\ eloped 

code women aic put in the same position — at least as 
to ichgious lights and piopcit) with Sudras 01 
slaves ‘Women’s lights’ were unknown It is a 
seeming, but not a ical, contradiction of this to say, 
as Miss Nightingale has somcw’hcic said, that ” omen 
aic absolute in then own sphere The mother, the 
giandmothci and the molhci-in-l.iw .ire ical powus 
in the household When the females in a Hindu family 
patnaichal in its constitution —combine against the 
washes of the men, they generally cany then point 
But alas foi the widow and daughlci -in-law 1 

Women could have no piopcity of their own 
‘Women wcic cieatcd to be mothcis’ sa>s the lcgis- 
Iatoi 1 They may -be mat tied bcfoic thc> aic eight 
ycais old A man may have inoic waves than one 
A woman is undci hci fathci in childhood, then under 
hci husband , wdien hci husband dies she is under 
hei sons ‘a woman is nevci fit foi independence’ 
Even if the husband be wicked, oi in love wath another 
woman, he must be leveled as a god by his w ife When 
he dies, the wadow' must ‘ emaciate bci bod)' by living 
on puie flow r ei s, loots, and fiuit’ , she must continue, 
if she live, ‘ peifoiming haish duties ’ The matnagc 
of a wadow is foibidden, Taking this law in con- 
nexion wath the pei mission— ox command almost 
that women be manied when no moic than childicn, 
one easily appiehends the deploiable consequences 
Any one who has been in India, oi who inflects on 

1 Manu, is pG 
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the results of such legislation must be wounded in Ins 
inmost soul as he thinl s of the sufferings of Indian 
widows 

We have still to speak of the inhuman rite of Sati 
(Suttee) or the burning of widows on the same funeral 
pile with their dead husbands When the Ilntish 
Government in India was preparing to abolish it — 
which it dul in 1S.9 — the Brahmans vehemently 
s siiT|X)scd all interference with the time honoured 
custom and under their influence ilrnost a rebellion 
in Bengal seemed imminent The Brahmans contended 
that Suttee was a religious institution authoritatively 
prescribed m the Veda They quoted the precise 
passage enjoining that widows should consign them 
selves to the fire But when examined the passage 
in question was found to inculcate the very reverse of 
what the Brahmans affirmed I rofessor H II Wilson 
proved that they had actually falsified the text and 
not merely mistranslated it they had changed the 
words of the one book which they professed to receive 
with awful reverence as the eternal utterance of 
heaven Rightly docs Max Muller denounce this act 
as perhaps the most flagiant instance of wlnt can 
be done by an unscrupulous priesthood 1 It has 
been calculated that fiom the year 1756 when the 
battle of Plasscy gave Britain the sovereignty of 
Bengal up to iSap whew Suttee was prohibited ia 
Ih/isli tciritory no fewer than 70 000 widows had thus 
been sacrificed And if this estimate be even approxi 
/ matcly coriect what pen dipped to the feather in 
human agony can describe the horrors of the Suttee 
* Clips 1 35 
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rite foi the last two thousand ycais ? The toi lined 
and nnu dei ed women must have been millions in 
number Alas foi 

‘The fur humanities of old religion,’ 

of which poets vainly talk 1 All honoui to the mcmoiy 
of Loid William Bentinck, who, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of Biahmans leagued {pi oh pudoi ') with some 
Euiopeans, dated to quench those hellish files' The 
water must be paidoned if he appeal to speak too 
strongly , but when he went to India the Suttee 
flames weie still blazing in Native States , and he well 
lemcmbeis the tin ill of honoi and indignation which 
he felt when he icad the account of the burning alive 
of nine women along with the coipse of old Runjit 
Singh Four wives and five slave gills who were 
concubines w^eie thus muideicd But nine was a 
small numbei , theic aie cases on recoid in which the 
holocaust consisted of sixty 01 seventy women, and 
even moie 

The Sanskut tieatises on Hindu law aie veiy 
numeious 1 Next to Manu the Code of Yajnavalkya 
is held in high esteem The lattei is much shoitei 
and moie systematic than the foimci , but in then 
geneial chaiactei the tv r o codes pietty much agiee 
Yajnavalkya’s woik may peihaps date from the fiistoi 
second centuiy A D Both of these codes aie wntten 
in veise , and indeed that of Manu is sometimes tiuly 
poetical 2 

1 1 The totnl number of Dharma-Sastras, or treatises on law, is fiftj- 
six ’ — Webet 

Manu, x 84 "We must add that amidst much that is childish and 
not a little that is morally wrong in the great law-book, ue occasionally 
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Our limits will not allow us to dwell on the general 
character of Hindu legislation but we may mention 
that trial by what is generally called ordeal is very 
much more prominent in the later code than in the 
earlier The forms of ordeal are as severe and un 
reasonable as those employed in medieval Luropc 
Here again the Brahman had the easier trial He 
was to be judged by weighing If innocent lie rose 
upward if guilty the scale in which he was descended 
Ordeal by fire or water or the drinking of poison was 
rcsened for the Sudra Another point of difference 
between the codes is this gambling is expressly 
prohibited by Manu but the later lawgiver allows 
it only insisting that a certain part of the gam shall 
be paid to the king and certain other persons The 
Hindus had been greatly addicted to gambling even 
from the times of the Veda It is probable that the 
earlier legislation honestly opposed it but found its 
suppression impossible and that the later was satisfied 
w ith the attempt to regulate the vice 

When the laws ascribed to Manu were drawn up 
the Hindus weic in Northern India near the river 
Sarasvati The people seem to have lived in villages 
rather than large towns or scattered habitations and 
we may well believe that some form of associate life 
was necessary to protect them against enemies and 
wild beasts The country must have been much more 
richly wooded than it is now The supply of water 

come upon no! le thoughts Thus The wicked have said in th ir 
h aits IS one ecs u But the g ds see th m ail o doe the 
spi it in their ov n breast Such say n 0 is li e an oasis in tl e 
desert 
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also must have been amplci , foi the Saiasvali, which 
is extolled as a mighty livei, now loses itself in the 
sands bcfoic leaching the Indus Flocks and hcids 
abounded Agiicultuie had been onginally held in 
high honoui , but cie long ‘ the benevolent ’ objected 
to it, because the 11 on-mouthed pieces of wood 
wounded not only the eaith but the cieatuies dwelling 
thcic 1 , and hence Brahmans and Kshatnyas should 
have nothing to do with it On cvciy side of the 
village a space was left foi pasture-giound , fields 
could be enclosed within it foi cultivation , but then, 
as now, the greatci paitof the cultivated giound must 
have been at some distance fiom the village Rice, 
bailey, leeks, and sugai-cane wcie among the most 
impoitant pio^lucts Aitisans of vanous kinds veic 
employed , each, as a mle, confining his laboui to his 
own village In fact, fi om the eai licst days, and tin ough 
successive centimes, the village system has been m- 
destiuctible and, as a village institution, complete 
in itself Dynasties may come and go, but the villagei 
clings to his inhentance, and contentedly lives and 
works whcie, and as, his fatheis did befoie him Foi 
women, when not engaged with household duties, the 
common occupations w^eie spinning and weaving We 
heai of tiavelling mei chants, and theie v'as doubtless 
much traffic between one pait of the countiy and 
anothei Foicign mei chants could leach Noithein 
India by the livei Indus— though the ascent v'as 
doubtless difficult then, as it is now Indian pio- 
duQts seem to have been earned to Peisia, Palestine, 
and Egypt from an early date, but v'e cannot 

1 Manu, x S4 
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suppose tint either exports or imports were oil in 
extensile scale Aory seems to ln\d been exported 
from India and as the African elephant had not been 
domesticated war elephants must alsolmc been so 
Indigo (the very name denotes the country of its 
growth) and cotton were early in use in India and 
w ere also exported 



CHAPTER V 


STRUGGLE BETWEEN BRAHMANISM AND 
BUDDHISM 

I T lias been already mentioned that ntuahsm and 
philosophy went on developing side by side It 
is not conceivable that the zealous suppoiteis of the 
one system aided in the development of the othei 
The students of philosophy, indeed, weic caicful to 
declaie themselves to be oithodox beheveis in the 
Veda, but the inevitable lcsult of their speculations 
was to weaken, among those who accepted then 
teaching, the authonty of the established woislup, and 
mduectly to undeimmc that of the Veda Meantime, 
the litual had assumed moie and moie imposing 
dimensions, and extravagant asceticism moie and moie 
prevailed Sacrifice had become more proti acted, 
moie expensive, and moie bloody All religious 
services weie conducted in Sansknt, and the sacied 
texts of the Veda were in an aichaic form of the 
language which the priests themselves veiy paitially 
undeistood Princes and people could only look on 
and see woiship performed on then behalf Dnect 
approach to the deities was possible only to the holy 
Brahman, and it was his inalienable buthnght— thei 
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title ran in his blood Religious instruction for the 
mass of the people was never thought of nor did the 
philosophers ever dream of communicating to them 
their daring speculations Altogether the religious 
condition of India had become darker than ever — ■ 
deplorably dark — by the sixth century I c One. is 
disposed to think th it a reaction from priestly tyranny 
and extreme sacerdotalism was inevitable It has 
been said of the Reformation of the sixteenth century 
that it was certain to ha\e taken place even had the 
great soul of Luthei never come upon the scene the 
evei gathering waters must have burst their way ere 
long Even so in India two thousand years before 
the Reformation m Europe An immense revolt from 
such intolerable tyranny over the souls and bodies of 
men was sure to come But the specific form which 
the revolt assumed was largely due to the personal 
qualities of the reformer Wc are aJvare that writers 
of high name have doubted whether such a man as 
Buddha ever lived 1 It seems to us however that 
unity is so deeply impressed on early Buddhism that 
we are compelled to ascribe it to one author It is 
at all e\ents far easier to believe that there was no 
Zoroaster or no Homer than that there was no 
Buddha 

It is now pretty well made out that the death of 
Buddha fell between 482 B c and 472 B c and this 
is the second certain date in Indian chronology We 
cannot in this little work discuss either lus character 
or his doctrines at any length There is no eviden e 
that he was a man of high intellectual gifts his 

Such as W assiljcw II II \\ ilson Scnart and kera 
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chief cliaracleiislic was tenderness of hc.nt. lie saw 
ovci flowing sonow all aiound, and with him the 
gical question was— IIow shall that sortow ccarn? 
In the portentous metaphysical speculations vit’n 
which lus system has been o\cilaid, he had no shale , 
his aim was wholly piactical It has been asserted 
that he openly attacked Brahmanism , but this does 
not seem likely As a mere social institution he 
appeals to have had no quaiicl even with caste, 
although a gentle soul like his must have mourned 
ovei its detestable t) lanny , but he held that none 
who adopted his teachings need be fcttcicd by it 
in then mutual inlet coui sc Men of all ranks vvcic 
welcomed as disciples Women too — although still 
debaued fiom that position wh.ch is their light — 
lcccivcd, on enlcnng the socict) , a place of com- 
paiativc lcspcct 1 1 is law, he dedal cd, was a lay of 
kindness, and intended foi all lie preached in the 
veinaculat language, and to masses of men The 
complex nlual of Biahmamsm he ignoicd , and 
sacnficc, as involving pain to sentient creature*, was 
abhonenl to his whole system of thought A pnncc 
sympathizing with the people was a sight by no 
means common, a prince instiucting the people in 
their own tongue was a sight cnliicly new We 
cannot, then, be suipnscd at the effect of lus public 
appearances He was the man foi the time. 

A distinguished philanthropist in modem days 1 
used to say ‘Disease and miseiy and vice exist 
I have no time and less inclination to talk metaphj sics 
about them , but my life shall be given to lcmcdy the 
1 Tastor Flicdncr of Kuscrswcilh 
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evil nnd lessen the load which is crushing down into 
mere animalism the beings made in God s image 
The last clause Buddha could not have uttered, for 
Buddha did not believe in God or God s image but 
the rest of the sentiment he would heartily have 
adopted as his gwn In respect of this tenderness 
of heart Buddha stands unique m the Pagan world 
When we think thatonjthout believinc, in God and 
without having the example of Christ he was able to 
rise so high we are filled with astonishment And 
w ith regard to his atheism it is a thu 7 to be deplored 
but hardly to be wondered at He belie p d in go 1 ? 
—beings superior to men but subject to mutation and 
decay and in the countless senes of births which 
he had passed through he had been himself a god 
just as he had been a worm In so far as Buddha 
attempted to philosophize he seems to have agreed 
with the earlier Sankhja school 1 which taught that 

1 Buddha however d d not derive bis pessim sm from the Sankl yi 

Gradually a stupendous system of metaphy cal speculation was 
connected with Buddhi m and before the Christian era th s h d been 
developed i to a pure Nihilism especially under the teaching of N gar 
jun This asse Is the e 1 tence of an origin 1 vo d out of which 
p oceeded nil that is But what «r? Only a senes of sensation Us ng 
modem terms we may call the philosophy of Buddhism pure sensa 
t onalism 

\\ e have said that in the absence of h sto cal documents the 
cl onolog cal sequence of the vanou philosophical systems cannot be 
f edwitl certai ty Qu te poss bly the Buddhist doctrine of an original 
vo d became prominent when the hi h met phy sical speculat ons of the 
\ danta has bee pushed to an e treme and the impe sonal B ahm in 
fact ha 1 been r duced almost to zero The B iddh t took o ly ne 
st p n o e thin the \ edant t 

The Sankhya as t appears n later book 1 probably a polemic 
against the Buddhist philosophy It trongly asserts the real ex stence 
G 
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pioducc the moiahly it inculcates Its best fcatme 
was its caily missionaiy spmt It is a pathetic 
spectacle to witness those old Buddhist monks 
ci oss mg' inhospitable mountains and stoirm oceans, 
that they might picach to baibarous races that ..lines 
gospel of thens the best, alas ' Ih^/ fyyJoiblc for him 
dcclaiing that all existence is nnsc 

In India Buddhism contend- although Buddha was 

, U y ? 1 lo nsand }' 0 s ~p Ccc ] I ]y k ccamc almost thcistic 
de e, vcs the appe » > d u „ haid to « }lc 

much as any uilci- , . , , 

p. ^ Cviishna theists, and those of Buddha 

- for moi ally Buddha stands immensely the 

lnghci of the two 


The chaiactci of Buddha was most attractive but 
Buddha was a man, and he had passed into the inane , 
and of the gentle teacher thcic icmamcd onl) a sweet, 
sad mcmoiy This could not satisfy the ciavtngs of 
the hcait , and so he was tinned into a quasi-divinity 
But in speaking of Buddhism a clear distinction must 
always be diawn between the noithcrn and southern 
schools It is in the gieat noithcrn school that he has 
become a full divinity We may say, then, that 
his system flouushcd chiefly m consequence of a 
leversal of his teaching on this fundamental point 


both of mind and matter (J>uriis/i and fta/nti ) — or soul and nature, as 
we may rather render the terms 

W e have referred in this note to the time when the Buddhist doclrme 
of the void ‘became prominent’ But it began in the time of the 
Upanishads W e read in the Chhandogj.a Upamshad ‘Somesaj that 
entity issued of non-enlitj But how can this be?’ The doctrine of an 
onginal void must therefore have been maintained bj certain schools or, 
at least, individuals 

1 ‘Do you worship the gods? ’ said Bishop Ileber, in Ccjlon, to a 
Buddhist priest ‘ No,’ said the priest , ‘ the gods w orslnp me ’ 
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the Indian mind that they could not be uprooted 
Accordingly these were skilfully interwoven with the 
Brahmamcal system while at the same time some 
of the deficiencies of Buddhism were carefully 
± hed 

Kara a ^nor time there was no open conflict between 
him we may call luddhism Buddha we have said 
This was a higher th*i st caste though he taught his 
which according to the anew constituting a spiritual 
action even of Zeus himself a — or woman — might 

But apart from its atheism Bustice to this lofty 
greatly fault} Salvation— all the san u^erent * am 

— was to be obtained by people becoming monks 
and nuns— mendicants and ascetics The idea of 
being in the world jet not of it was fai above 
lus reach And he dealt with individuals He could 
not save society he could only destroy it His 
follow eis, could attain salvation only by abandoning 
all family tics 

His counsels of perfection — unless his earl v followers 
exaggerated lus views— 1 an into an asceticism which 
even those who admire his unqualified pessimism will 
repudiate as extravagant and senseless 

We find in Buddhism much that is high and pure 
much that is foolish and much that is deplorably 
defectn e It disregarded caste but nothing u as 
gained when the Buddhist satigha became the sub 
stitute The Buddhist clergy were all ascetics and 
speedily became full of spiritual pride Theirs was 
a very bad form of monasticism The superiority 
of Buddhism to Hinduism as a moral sjstem is 
unquestionable and yet it seems all but powerless to 
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pioducc the moiality it inculcates Its best feature 
was its caily missionaiy spirit It is a pathetic 
spectacle to witness those old Buddhist monks 
ci ossing inhospitable mountains and sloinn oceans, 
that they might picach to baibaious races that pool 
gospel of thens — the best, alas > tlunr wi„* 
declanng that all existence is misc, * 

In India Buddhism contend'- ^ ,, T , , 
fm f,,n„ „ o i -- ‘-Svxl with Biahmamsm 

loi lully a thousand yeX- , . . , , . 

deserves the appcll,- - Iirs ’ and " l,cn A<ioka . (" bo 

much as any , U W ' Ulon of Em P cror of Ind ' a as 
p. It ]y N c\ct did) had cmbiaccd it and 

’ xfls powciful pationagc, it seemed not 
unlikely to pievail finally ovei its mal But it was 
not so to be Various causes combined to ovcrtluow 
it Foi one thing, the Biahmans had all along 
maintained their intellectual supenonty, which they 
showed both in speech and wilting The Buddhist 
style has been called ‘ the most detectable of all 
styles ’ , and the thought was generally as feeble as 
the expi ession Society also l ebclled against a sy stem 
which aimed at its dissolution by diawing into monas- 
ticism and mendicancy every man and woman who 
was in earnest about salvation Then, Brahmanism 
was national , Buddhism w r as cosmopolitan and 
this diffeience, which at fiist helped Buddhism, the 
astute Brahmans w'ould turn to full account when 
at last the Indian pnnces loused themselves to icpel 
the Noithein invaders In the end Buddhism dis- 


appeared from Indian soil It w r as, how r evci, a deai- 
bought victoiy to its opponents They letained then 
pow j ei by sunendenng many of then distinctive 
pi maples Many Buddhistic ideas had so penetiatcd 
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the Indnn mind tint they could not be uprooted 
Accordingly these were skilfully interwoven with the 
Brahmamcal sjstcm while at the same time some 
of the deficiencies of Buddhism were carefully 
supplied 

Tor i long time there w is no open conflict between 
Brahmanism and Buddhism Buddln we have said 
did not inveigh against caste though he taught his 
followers to rise above it b> constituting a spiritual 
community of which any man— or woman— might 
become a member I ct us do justice to this lofty 
conception of brotherhood so \udel> different from 
the narrow selfishness of Brahmanism The Brail 
mans must undoubtedly have disliked the bold 
innovation but probably open war between the 
rival systems did not commence until the Buddhist 
fraternity began to share in the gifts of which the 
Brahmans h^d hitherto had a monopol> Although 
the Buddhist was professedly a mendicant his order 
was often rich and to the Brahman this was alto 
gether intolerable 

We do not know that there evei was a persecution 
of Buddhist- on any large scale Local outbreaks 
there must lmc been as there have often been 
between rival sectaries in India and in all such 
collisions the pacific Buddhists if true to their pnn 
ciples would fare the worse But there was no 
sudden fill of Buddhism there was a long and 
gradual decay until it finally disappeared from India 
about the end of the twelfth century V D But we 
may fairly «?a> it was not so much cupelled as it was 
absorbed 
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RECONSTRUCTION 01 HINDUISM JIIE IVAT-IRAS 

r ! 'HE Hinduism that giadually aiosc as Buddhism 
1 faded away was a vastly diffeicnl system fiom 
that which pieviously existed We find in it distinct 
traces of Buddhistic thought, we may say_that an 
undcitone of Buddhism is audible tlnough all latei 
Sansknt writings, and equally so m the \cinacular v 
liteiatuie Sacnficc was set aside , and gicat lcgaicl 
foi animal life was inculcated This was^ stupendous 
levolution , a leveisal, one might say, of the deepest 
thought of the eatly Hindus No moic even of 
hoise-sacuficc — that lite of dazzling splendom and 
tremendous potency A sentiment, often heaid in 
modem India, began to move the public mind 
‘ Non-killing is supieme lehgion ’ 

Again, the main strength of Buddhism was Buddha, 
fiist, the living man, and after his death, his memoiy 
Assuicdly it was not its wild asceticism that gave 
Buddhism its influence , noi was it the stupendous 
and incompiehensible metaphysics that soon clusteied 
aiound the system it was the mild, loving man him-*' 
self His chaiactei compelled an adnmation which 
passed in many cases into adoiation The influence 
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of Buddhism on Hinduism is traceable is clearly a^ 
anywhere in the A atiras or d&ccnts of di\inc 
beings to mingle in the affairs of human life It is 
especially the god Vishnu who thus descends Round 
the naturalistic diumtics of the \ eda there Ind 
gathered *i miss of fiblc which served in some dtgrec 
to huminizc them Still much of their original 
physical clnnctcr rcmimcd ind they hid few or 
none of the attractive ittnbutcs of Buddln The 
litter hid by this time come to be regirded is 
1 brother man whose heirt was full of sy mpithy with 
the sorrowful ind jet 1 1 ind of dcitj jiosscsscd of 
superhuman power Hie Bnhmins chose two grcit 
legendary heroes Kimi ind krishm whose mmes 
were associated with events in history is funous in 
Indn is the Wir of Troy wis in Greece they repre 
seated them is diumtics who hid descended to 
earth The c were as truly humm is Buddln md 
still more diunc Round the simple Buddln there 
hid gradually clustered 1 w ild my tliolo,,) the offspring 
of 1 deprived tistc so that the touching history of 
the min w is not cisdy triced amidst the false orni 
ments so lavishly thrown around it The Brahmins 
yielded to this morbid appetite for c\tnv i b int fiction 
md is fir a in them hy outdid the Buddhists in its 
gratification There is some reason to behev c that the 
talc of thewirnor god kuna was of Buddhist origin 
and in general the descended pod retains the Buddhist 
attribute of gentleness but the metamorphosis of 
the Buddhist sage into the Ilmdu prince reveals the 
wonderful fertility of the poets imagination Later 
on the taste of the people became yet more corrupt, 
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and still the Biahmans ministered to Us cravings, 
so that, in the gbd Knshna, all the finer elements 
of chaiactei ha\e disappeared, and the poet strives to 
appease the ctavings of an imagination utlcily de- 
bauched Buddhist legends were abundantly childish , 
but they never wcie impuic Impurity, however, is 
an almost unfailing mail: of Hindu literature, and 
we ventuie to explain this, not by attributing it to 
uttcily conupt taste on the part of the writcis, but 
lather to their cletcimination to supplant the Buddhist 
stones by stones still more wondciful, and at the 
same time moie stimulating to the polluted minds of 
the people 

Thus, indiiectly, Buddhism was to be supplanted 
How could it now maintain its existence ’ It was 
beaten with its own weapons But the Brahmans 
weie not satisfied with assailing it indirect!} They 
made a duect attack upon it by leprescnting Buddha 
as the ninth ‘ descent ’ of Vishnu The gods and the 
daityas (the lattei pietty much concsponding to the 
Titans* of classical mythology) had whirred with one 
anothei, and the gods had been defeated , whereupon 
they implored Vishnu to destroy then \ictonous foes 
The god accoidmgly became incarnate in the foim of 
a naked ascetic on the banks of the Naimada mci , 
and with glozmg w r oids ovci turned the religion of the 
Vedas, and thus effected thedcstiuctionof those whom 
he had so seduced Of the many danng conceptions 
of the Biahmans this may be called the most hornble 
Of all their divinities Vishnu is believed to be the 
one in whom especially lesides the attribute of tmth , 
yet even he is declaied to have become incarnate for 
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the purpose of disseminating a lie and plunging glints 
ind men into perdition * We apprehend it would be 
difficult to find i lower depth tlnn this even in the 
lowest Pagan faith 

We have spoken of three of Vishnu s avataris 
These ire sometimes sud to ln\c been twenty two m 
all but the great descents ire ten Inicelcbntcd 
pissige of the Bhagavad Giti Knshni thus explains 
to Arjuni the reason of the descents 

When fades 1] e true and Houri hts the false 
Ti* then tU then that 1 mjsclfcr ate — 

The Rood to si c the wictc 1 to lestr > 

To si tel 1 the right from og to n h c reborn 

A noble conception certainly but the avataras arc 
in fact very unlike the idealized picture supplied by 
the poet 

It is not vcr> easy to extract any meaning out of 
the first three descents In the first of all the god 
becomes a fish It has been conjectured lint with 
their wonted spintof accommodation in matters of faith 
the Brahmans may have introduced this conception 
in order to win over certain tribes that worshipped the 
fish or we hould say that when they could not c\ 
pel the worship they deified the fish We arc more 
inclined however to the belief that we have in this 
descent of Vishnu a tradition of the deluge which Ins 
been metamorphosed in the w lid sty lc of the Brihmans 
Manu the ancestor of the human race faithful among 
the faithless wis divinely warned of the coming 
•catastrophe Accordingly he built a ship and entered 
it along w ith sev cn holy men When the flood came 
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Vishnu assumed the foim of a fish , and the ship 
fastened to a horn on its head, and so diaun on and 
attached to a lofty peak in the Himalaya mountains 
till the deluge abated 'I lus is vciy much the soit of 
stoiy which the bi/anc imagination of the Hindus 
would invent if they had heard of the dclncrnnci of 
the lightcous Noah and his family of sc\cn persons 
Anothci statement is that a dait>a named H.ijagma 
stole the Vedas fiom the god Brahma when he v as 
asleep, and that Vishnu, in the fotm of a fish, plunged 
into the deep to lcscuc them This seems to indicate 
the lestoration of lcligion 

The second descent of Vishnu was m the foim 
of a toitoise Some have said that this conception 
piobably aiosc from a wish to win over woisluppcis 
of the toitoise Duiing the deluge various precious 
things had been lost in the ocean Accordingly, foi the 
puiposc of lccovciing these, the god, ( in the foim of 
a toitoise, took up his station at the bottom of the 
mid-ocean A mountain w r as placed by the duties on 
lus back, and the scipcnt Vasuki was twisted aiound 
it The god and demons then took hold of the sci pent, 
the foimei grasping his head and neck and the lattci 
the tail, and, pulling against each othei, churned the 
ocean — the mountain seivmg as a churning-stick 
■ Foui teen piccious things w r eie thus churned out. It 
lequncs considerable ingenuity to discovci the pnnciplc 
of the selection of these so-called £ jewels’ — among 
which aie a maivellous hoise, an elephant, the cow r 
of plenty, the moon, nectai, and (oddly enough) poison 
To give the lationale of things mational is beyond us, 
but this descent should natuially indicate the leap- 
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pcarancc of objects which Ind been engulfed by ttic 
w aters of the deluge 

The third descent was in the form of a boar The 
daily a Hinny aksha hid carried the earth down into 
•the abyss Vishnu assumed the form of a boar 
fought with him for a thousand years and brought 
the earth up again It looks very probable that this 
account refers to the reappearance of the dry land 
when the waters of the deluge had subsided 

The nevt descent was that of the man lion The 
daitya, Hinny nhasipu had obtained from the god 
Brahma the boon that neither god nor man nor 
animal should be able to slay him lie conquered 
the three worlds and carried off the sacrifices that 
belonged to the gods His son I rahhda was a 
devoted worshipper of Vishnu and the father in 
wrath made every effort to shy him— throwing him 
into the fire plunging him in the deep and so on 
All in vain 1 rahlada still called on Vishnu and was 
rescued The duty a indignantly asked Where is 
vour god? The son answered I very where Is 
he in this pillar? shouted the duty a striking it 
Instantly the pillar opened and Vishnu issued from 
it in the form of a creature that w as neither god nor 
man nor beast but a man lion and at once toie the 
cLitya. in pieces \\ c may w ith some probability 
hold this legend to rcfci to a struggle between tlicfol 
lowers of some of the aboriginal faiths with advancing 
Hinduism which ended in the tuumph of the latter 
The fifth descent is satd to have tal cn place m 
the Treta yuga o second age of the woild Bah 
1 descendant of Prahlada (mentioned above) was 
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engaged in offenng sactificcs, with a view to displace 
India fiom hisAupiemc dominion To prevent him 
fiom succeeding, Vishnu became incarnate in the 
foim of Vamana, a Brahman dwatf, and begged of 
Bah as much tcmloiy as he could measutc in three 
steps The unsuspecting king said that this vas 
a very poor icqucst to be made to one who was 
sovcicign of the thicc woi Ids— heaven, earth, and 
hell , why not ask moi c ? With a show of profound 
humility, the incarnate deity replied that he did not 
desue and could not accept of mote IIis gm r 
warned the monaich to beware of this cxtraotchnarj 
Biahman and lus equally c\tiaoi dinary modest) , 
but Bali would not listen to his lcmonslianccs 1 he 
boon w r as gi anted Whereupon Vamana, spicadtng 
out hts form to vast dimensions, strode with two 
steps thiough heaven and earth, and then putting 
his foot on Bali’s head (or body, aspt is othciuisc 
cxpicsscd), ciushed him down to hell Thcic can 
haidly be any doubt as to the historical meaning 
of this legend It evidently lefcrs to the mode in 
which the wily Brahmans obtained then supreme 
authouty, by wheedling the unsuspecting rulcts of 
the land This explanation is continued by the fact 
that Bah is still commcmoiatcd, at least in Western 
India, and that the letuin of lus happy icign is 
eai nestly imploi ed 1 


1 The people throw aw a) all the dirt and sweepings of their houses, 
and with exuberant joj and the clasli of musical instalments, exclaim m 
their uncultured rh) mes — 

‘Let pain and sorrow pact, 

And Bali’s reign come back 1 ’ 
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The sixth descent of Vishnu was Parasurama 
(Rama w ith the axe) He was the soh of a Brahman 
father and a kshatriya mother (In this we have a 
reminiscence of the time when inter mirrngc between 
people of different castes was still allowed) The 
kshitriva kings were tyrannizing over the Brahmans 
for example the father of Parasurama had lus cow 
taken from him whereupon Parasurama who armed 
with his tremendous axe was irresistible slew the 
offender His sons retaliated bv slaying Parasurama s 
own father It was now internecine war and the 
champion with the axe travelling over the cirth 
twenty one times cleared it of the hated kslntriy as 
with the exception of a few children for whom their 
mothers implored mercy at the Brahmans retreats 

The meaning of this legend hardly requires explain 
tion That the kshatriya race was ever annihilated 
or nearly so is utterly improbable but it suited the 
purpose of the usurping Brahmans to maintain that 
none had henceforth a right to claim the time honoured 
nmc of Kshatriya 

The seventh descent was in the person of Rama or 
Ramachandra His history is contained in the great 
heroic poem called the Ramayana It is highly 
probable that the original form of the Rama legend 
was of Buddhist origin and written in the interests of 
Buddhism The Buddhist virtue of gentleness still 
generally adheres to Rama but the poet V ilmiki 
has with no small skill transformed the earlier legend 
and made it support the claims of Brahmanism The 
poem may have assumed its present form a little 
before the Christian era The hero god Rama has 
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long been one of the most popul.tt dn unties, and 
this ts pattly* owing to his gcnciall> attractive 
chatactet, tlic womanly virtues of his wife Situ, and 
the lusloiy, «it once loinantic and pathetic, of the 
loving pan Moico\ct, Vahnihi wiitts in melodious 
vcisc The vcision of the poem m Hindi, which is 
the most widely diffused of the \cinacular tongues 
of India, is also an all! active and highly popular 
pioduction 

Rama was the eldest son of Dasaratha, king of 
Ayodhya (Oude) When a ) outh, he won his bride 
Sita by being able to bend a wondetful bow belonging 
to her fathei , King Janaka of Mithila 1 2 . 1 1 is step- 
mothei intiigucd against Inm , and he and his attached 
w'lfcw’cic sent into banishment, in the Dandaka foicst, 
which co\crcd a gicat pail of the countiy noith of the 
Godavan nvci Sita, m Rama's absence is earned off 
to Lanka (Ceylon) by its demon-king Ra\ana — a per- 
sonage with ten heads and tw cnly arms- Rama, w ith 
the assistance of the monkey-king Sugma collects 
an army of monkeys, and achanccs to the sti aits that 
sepaiatc Ceylon fjom India The way in winch lie 

1 This account does not seem to be m the Raima ana 

2 Valmiki nnkes Sita thus bid farewell to her retreat 

‘Oh Jannstlnna’s flowering bowers, my dear and happy Inunts, 
farewell 1 

When Rama to his cot returns, his sorrowing Sita's Uory tell 
And thou, my loied Godann, where whilom I so often strayed, 
And watched (hy flocks of water fowl, and heatd their wild songs as 
they play cd, 

Let thy sad waters murmnr it as home lie wanders by tin shore, 
And tell him with their mournful plash, that Sita meets his steps no 
more ’ 

(Quoted flora an old number of the Wcstmvislo Ktvnzo) 
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bridged the struts is described with even more than 
the usml Iavishncss of Hindu imagination tnhr alia 
Hanuman the monkey brought mountains to cast into 
the sea millions at a time a mountain on each hair 
of his bod> Rav ana is \ anquished Sita is rcco\ crcd 
Rama returns in triumph to Ay odhy a and is crow ned 
king But as Sita had lived for some time in the 
house of Rav ana he cruelly dismissed her although 
of her chastity there was no question Then Sita 
entered the fire which however refused to burn 
her and on this her husband took her back The 
legend altogether is full of the romantic talcs which 
delight the Hindu but from the extravagance of 
which the Western mind turns with disrelish Our 
readers may have a good idea of Ramas exploits 
if they remember those of Jack the Giant killer 
which probably charmed them in their childhood 
The Hindu imagination has never risen above the 
childish stage 

Still more popular than the popular Rama is 
Krishna the ninth incarnation of Vishnu but morally 
lie is immensely inferior Krishna was the eighth 
son of Vasudeva and Devaki It had been predicted 
that Kansa the king of Mathura would be 1 died by 
one of the sons of Vasudeva and Devaki The king 
accordingly imprisoned Vasudeva and his wife and 
1 died six of their children as they were successively 
born The seventh was miraculously saved The 
eighth was Krishna whose name means the black 
one The father fled from Mathura with the child 
and confided him to the care of a herdsman called 
Nanda who brought him up in Vnndavana at some 
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distance fiom Malluua. The imagination of Hindu 
poets 1 it \it nates/ in the description of the spoils of 
Knshna and his young companions K\cn as a child 
he pctfoimcd the most stupendous mnaclcs Ikmg 
swallowed by a fughtful winged creature w Inch Kansa 
had sent to dcstioylum, lie made it feel so uncomfoit- 
ablc that it vomited him up again, whereupon he 
toic its mouth open and killed it At the same time 
he pcifoimcd all soils of naught) tucks He delighted 
in stealing milk, cui ds, and butter 1 1 is fostcr-mothci 
had to bind him with a iopc to keep him out of 
mischief , but he made short woik of the rope— he ate 
it up It would ha\e been well had matters ended 
Ihcic He delighted to sport with the female cow- 
herds of Vundavana , and it is especially in describing 
this pait of lus lustoiy that the piuricnt imagination 
of the Hindu poets is seen to run not Of course we 
cannot dwell on the subject at any length , a few 
hints must suffice He had eight chief wives, the 
queen of all, Rukmini, had been betrothed to another, 
but on hci mamage-dny Krishna earned her off m 
a chanot and made her lus own wufc The total 
number of lus otliei waves, 01 misti esses, was sixteen 
thousand The Gopis (female cowhcids) went one 
day to bathe in the rivei Yamuna (Jumna) , and, 
while they w r eie doing so, Knshna stole then clothes 
and earned them up into a tree, m the blanches of 
which he hid himself. He embarked with them at 
another time in a boat on the nvci , the boat began 
to leak teiribly,and Knshna made the Gopis stop the 
leak with then clothes Spoiling with the multitude 
of women, he so multiplied himself that each believed 
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she had Krishna all to herself The god Indra (by 
no means a spotless character) \tas disgusted at 
Krishna s intercourse with the Gopis and poured 
down torrents of ram on him and them whereupon 
Krishna lifted the chief of mountains Govarddhana 
from its stony base and for several da> s and nights 
held it over their heads as an umbrella supporting 
it with one hand — indeed as is generally said on the 
tip of his finger And so on The miracles ascribed 
to Krishna are among the most extravagant as they 
are the most immoral recorded in Hindu boohs 
It is of importance to note that Krishna is a diviner 
being than Rama that is to say while Rama is but 
a partial manifestation of divinity with only half 
the essence of Vishnu belonging to him Krishna is 
a complete manifestation— the four armed Vishnu in 
the fullness of deity Partly for this reason and 
partly we fearj because of the licentious stones told 
regarding him he is decidedly more popular than the 
warlike Rama and the multitudinous mistresses of 
Krishna are more familiar to the mind of India than 
Sita with all her womanly giace and virtue And 
yet this dreadful being is extolled by the author of 
the Bhagnvad Gita a man of high intellectual culture 
as the god of gods and that supreme position is 
vindicated for him in stately and sonorous strains 
throughout that striking poem How can we explain 
this? It is exceedingly difficult to fix the dates of 
any Sanskrit w orks except the Vedas but w e believe 
that when the Gita was composed — the later parts 
probably in the third century after Christ — the dis 
gusting legends regarding Krishna had assumed no 
H 
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definite shape, and the authoi of the Gita mi) h.nc 
ignoied them, 01 indeed, have been unacquainted with 
them. But faithcr, it is cas> to suppose (as ha. 
been mentioned abo\e, p jO) that lie had become 
acquainted with pait of the evangelic history 1 hen, 
just as the Ramayana appeals to have mctamoi phoned 
a Buddhist sage into a Hindu god, so it is probable 
that the authoi of the Gita adopted the great concep- 
tions legarding the divinity and incarnation of Chtist, 
and applied them to Knshna as a personage already 
famous in Indian stoiy The Gita is inserted in the 
vast Mahabhaiata, but there is no probabilit) of 
its having onginally fotmed a pait of that strangely 
composite work vve may compare it to a mistletoe 
glowing on an oak It is in the Mahabharata vve 
first see Vishnu exalted to supreme divinity lie 
became incarnate in Knshna , who may have been, as 
some believe, originally a tribal god of the Rajputs 
(the great militaiy lace in Central India) — probably 
a hcio exalted into a god The names of Christ and 
Krishna are totally unlike in sense, and not like in 
sound 1 , yet the foimer may have suggested the 
lattei as the pcisonage whom the poet might represent 
as the supicme divinity Still, this is a possibility 
only, and the flight resemblance may be accidental 
Knshna, as conceived by the Hindus now, is a 
stiangely mixed chaiacicr. He is the wailikc piincc 
of Dwaiaka, in Gujarat, he is the licentious cow he id 
of Vrindavana, and he is the Supreme Divinity 

1 The word 1 Jvnshm’is composed of A' (not in an) case A7t),i semi- 
vowel w hicli is represented bj i orn ; a third letter represented b\ sh, and 
a fourth by n But m some parts of India Krishna is pronounced Krista 
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incarnate He almost realizes tfoe extraordinary 
picture suggested in tljc fiist lines of Horaces 
Ais Pocitca Unhappily the Hindu mind delights 
especially in the foul tales told of him in the second 
of these characters and among the embellishments 
of Hindu dwellings may often be found pictures 
representing him sporting with the Gopis The in 
fluence for evil which the story of Krishna s early life 
has had in debasing the Hindu mind is immense 
We have still to add how this extraordinary being 
died After the great war between the Kauravas 
and Fandava*. he retreated with his followers to his 
capital Dwaral a in Gujarat After effecting the 
destruction of the Yadavas the race to which he 
belonged he himself was hilled by the arrow of 
a hunter who mistook him for a deer as he was 
sitting under a tree and hts patents inconsequence 
committed suxide 

A French writer M Jacolhot has been capable of 
the stupendous blunder of maintaining that in the 
history of Christ we find much that has been borrowed 
from the history of Krishna ho Oriental scholar 
can tolerate such an idea Chronology and geography 
arc wholly against it Had it been tiue it would 
have been the most astonishing instance of trans 
figuration on record The fierce warrior turned into 
the Prince of peace the debauched cowherd of 
Vnndavana into a being possessed of every moral 
excellence 1 By what process of moral alchemy could 
such i transformation have been wi ought? But it is 
alas 1 too easy to show how from such muddy 
sources as the Gospel of the Infancy the Hindu poets, 
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in a time of gieaWwoi.il debasement, might qi.ulu.illy 
evolve the pestilential talc of which we ha\e \uiturcd 
to iccite onl) the less disgusting poi lions 

Of Buddha, the ninth descent of Vishnu, we hn\c 
aheady had occasion to speak at sufficient length 
when ti eating of Buddhism (See p 10^ ) 

The tenth descent is c.dlcd the Kalki avataia It 
is still future As the picscnt, ot fomth, age of the 
woild goes on, iniquity will moic and more prevail 
‘Wealth and piety will elect ease da) by th\, until 
the w’orld will be ultcily deptaved . Tlic people, 
unable to bcai the heavy buidtns imposed by their 
kings, will seek icfugc among the valle) s of the 
mountains, and will live on wild honey, hubs toots, 
fiuits, flow’cis, and lca\cs No man’s life will 

exceed lliice and twenty ) cars 1 ’ Then to redress 
the a w r fill evil, Vishnu wall appeal m the form of 
a wan 101, mounted on a while horsey and holding 
a sw'oid in his light hand Associating a thousand 
Biahmans with himself, he wall utterly dcstioy all 
scoineis, all ncglcctcis of icligion, and all the enemies 
of the Biahmans, — ‘All Mlcchchhas (foreigners), 
thieves, and all whose minds aic devoted to iniquity-’ ’ 
And so the ‘Age of Tuitli’ ictuins, and foi a long 
time all is punty and peace 

But only foi a time Olhei ages follow' , each 
woisc than the pieceding Hcic seems to be the 
suitable place to mention the doctiinc of the foui 
ages ( yugas ) of the w'oildk The fust is the Kuta 

1 So the Vishnu Purina, - Ihul 

3 These lme a remaihablc resemblance to the four ages of classical 
mythology 
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or Satya Inga — the A"e of Truth which e\tcnds 
over the period of 1 72S 000 years The second is 
the Tret a which lasts foi* 1 -96 oco years The thud 
is the D apaia of 864 oco years and the last is the 
halt lasting 432000 years The first three it will 
be seen are multiples of the last by 4 3 and 2 
The four ages together endure for 4320000 y ears 
A thousand such periods arc a kalpa and constitute 
a day of Brahma The life of Brahma extends to a 
hundred y ears — each comprising three hundred and 
sixtj of his dajs The sum total might be given in 
figuics we could not attempt to do it in words 



CHAPTER VII 

THE Erie POEMS 

r I 'HE descents of Vishnu aie fust fully de- 
JL veloped in the two gieat heioic poems the 
Ramayana and the Mahabhaiata Although not 
equal in authority to the Vedas, Daisanas and 
Puianas, yet they aie held in high estimation, and 
may be styled semi-sacicd 

The Ramayana is piobably the more ancient at 
least, ceitain parts of it seem oldei than anything 
contained in the Mahabhaiata. But each woik has 
sustained alteiations The name Ramayana denotes 
the going' of Rama — the wainoi god of whom w r c 
have had occasion to speak at considerable length 
The authoi is said to have been Valnnki , of wdiose 
leal existence there seems little doubt Thcie is 
consideiable unity in the plan of the poem, though 
it can haidly be the v 7 oik of a single authoi 
Valmiki is said to have lived at Chitiakut, a moun- 
tain not far from the modem Allahabad Of the 
date when he lived we cannot speak with ceitamty, 
it w r as piobably about the Chnstian eia 1 The poem 

1 Weber finds trices of Gieek influences in the poem He bdieies 
tint the rape of Helen and the siege of Tro) were m the nund of (he 
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professes to consist of seven books containing 24000 
slokas each sloka being equal to four octo syllabic 
lines of English verse But there arc two recensions 
of the work one more concise in diction and more 
archaic in its forms and probably more like the 
original poem Luxuriance extravagance we arc of 
course to look for in a Hindu book but Valmiki is 
a true poet — many passages arc marked by a natural 
pathos and lie is comparatively free from those con 
cats which characterize so many Hindu writers 
Certainly however the whole is not of uniform merit 

We need not dwell at much length on the Ra 
may ana as we have already traced the career of 
Kama in speaking of the seventh a ataia (p 109) 
The subject of the poem os it stands is u ually 
said to be the extension of Aryan civilization to 
Southern India and Ceylon chiefly by means of 
conquest But again it may refer to a struggle 
between the Hindus of India and the Buddhists of 
Ccy Ion 

The second epic poem the Malnbharata is a much 
larger work consisting of eighteen books and-,-ooco 
slokas — the most stupendous poem which the world 
has seen It is a vast encyclopedia of matters 
historical religious and philosophical It is ascribed 
to Vyasa 1 c the arranger— a sage of whom nothing 
certain is known Different parts of the work must 
be of different dates though the arranger has 
tried to giv c a kind of historical unity to the grand 

poet when be describes Si la and tie conquest of Lanta Sir Wonitr 
M \\ lllnms also po nts out analogies between characters lcscribcd m 
the Ilia l with several in the Kami) ana 
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stoi chouse of legends. In its picscnt foil 
cannot well be f older than the sixth 01 scl 
Chnstian cenluiy 1 

The subject of the woik is the gieat war bc(j 
the Pandavas and then cousins the Kauiava: 
the formci tlicie wcic fi\e, of the latter a hui< 
At fiist they lived togcthci undci the caic of D. 
laslitia, the fathei of the Kauiavas Quarrels a 
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foi under then tutoi Drona the pnnccs wctc tr °s-o 
to guide the elephant, to dine the chariot, 
the javelin, to lauil the battle-axe, and tr ; /// ;c />fully 
mace, and in all these loyal exercises ll } U r7[f t P ocms 
excelled then cousins The poet’s sy 
fiom the outset, with the foimei , to whofn he a^ a,sanas 
all manly vntues The Kauiavas try to c/ mat - ,011} 
thtm, but they escape When wandenng | 
they hear that Diupada, the king of Panchala\ ancicnt a ^ 
hold a Svayamvai a a contest for the hand olP an) thing 
daughtei Diaupadi Multitudes of people gtlA or ^ ^ ias 
take pait, 01 to be witnesses of the tournament, ^denotes 
we may call it Draupadi is to be the icwaid of li i il° m wc 
who excels m aichciy Aijuna — one of the noblcs^ cn S^ 
chaiacteis m Hindu stoiy— gams the piccious pn/c 
but we aie staitlcd to lead that the lady become 
the wife of all the five biothcis in common Tin 
cncumstance Biahmanical commcntatois aie caec 

o 

to explain and, as fai as possible, excuse , although 


1 ‘That this huge composition was a production of successne agi 
cleaily results from the multi farioiisness of its conlents, the different 
of style which characterizes its inrious parts, and e\en from the conti o 
dictions which distuib its harmony '—Goldstar] c> (in Chamber^ CycL 
{'edict) 
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the fact of most of the bi others having other wives 
of their own makes it difficult to do^o 1 
The 1 mgdom is then divided between theKauma? 
and the Pandavas and foi a time all is prospcnty 
Yudhishthira the eldest of the landavas is a model 
1 ing and his subjects rejoice m his beneficent rule 
But Duryodhana the head of the Kauiavas still 
plots against his rivals He invites them to a gam 
bling festival and Yudhishthira feels he cannot in 
honour refuse the challenge He is matched with 
an unfair opponent and loses He stal cs one thing 
after another and still loses He stakes himself 
and loses He stakes Draupadi (wlnt right lnd he 
to stake more than one fifth part of her ?) and loses 
Draupadi with dishevelled han and weeping bitteily 
is dragged before the assembled chiefs but after 
a time she and her husbands aie allowed to depart 
in peace Then shortly after another challenge is 
^ven Another game is to be plaved and the loscis 
aie to no into banishment for twelve years Once 
more the loaded dice aie used the Pandavas aie 
beaten and go mournfully into exile with Draupadi 
in bitter grief So they icmain in the woods foi 
twelve years — feeding on roots and fiuits and the 
animals which the biothcis slay with then anows 
Bhima the Hercules of the party when they aie 
utterly exhausted with fatigue carries the lady and 
his brothei s on his back and under his a ms and 
calmly marches on When twelve sad years arc 
come and gone they act as seivants to the king of 

Polpndtj i slill practi c<3 m Soul! cm I dia 1 j tl c ie litiry nee 
the N i Al o i rhoton 1 ulu ^.c. in the Ilunal jas 
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Vnata The Kauiavas, discoveimg their foes, attack 
and cany off £ s thousand cows’ belonging to the 
king Arjuna (in this too lescmbhng Hercules) has 
in disguise been keeping the women’s apaitmenls, 
but now goes forth as charioted to the king’s sons, 
and peifoims piodigics of valoui So do his biothcis, 
and the Pandavas letuin in tnumph home But this 
is only the commencement of lenewed hostilities on 
the pait of the Kauiavas Wheieupon Kushna, the 
pnnce of Dwaiaka, is sent as an ambassadoi to tiy 
to secuie peace , but his efforts aie vain The 
piepaiations foi wai go on , and the two gieat hosts 
eie long meet in battlc-aii ay on the plain of 
Kuiukshetia, neai Delhi Every chief in India 
takes a side The battle continues foi eighteen days 
Huge elephants, wai-hoises and chanots, bows and 
anows, lion maces, diums, wat -shells, hoi ns, and 
ti umpets , jackals howling, vultuies scieaming, 
lightnings flashing, thundeis loanng, awful omens of 
eveiy kind , all these things aie lavishly tin own into 
the descnption of the gieat huily-buily The chiefs 
all’ save one aie legaidlcss of the omens But 
just as the shells sound to the encountei, the hcait 
of the noble Aijuna misgives him He is struck with 
honoi at the thought of slaughtenng his kinsmen, 
and Ins lesistless bow, Gandiva, diops fiom Ins hand 
It is at this point that the philosophical poem, the 
Bhagavad Gita, is interpolated (see above, p 71) 
Krishna leproaches Aijuna foi c weakness,’ and, with 
divine authority, commands him to rush into the 
fight He does so, and Ins muideious airows fly thick 
and fast A senes of single combats is then described, 
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almost reminding us of the battle scenes of the Ilnd 
The Pandavas arc finally victorioiF- and three of 
the kaurav is are all that remain of the once mighty 
host of foes The triumphant warriors go to sleep 
securely on the field of battle but the kaurav as 
come in the dark and slay them all except the five 
great brothers and their wife I emale lamentations 
follow The funeral ceremonies arc then performed 
and tile bodies arc burnt The five brothers have 
now none to oppose them but they arc not happy 
I riends and kinsmen have been slaughtered all is 
desolation round them Earth is no scene of peace 
they must seek it in S\arga the heaven of Indra 
They accordingly depart with Draupadi accompanied 
by a dog Arjuna flings his mighty bow and irresis 
tiblc arrows into the sea They pass Dwaraka and 
proceed northward to the Himalayas and see at 
last the mighty mountain Mcru Hut they arc 
sorely worn Draupadi first falls and dies Then 
brother after brother falls and dies Still \udhi 
slithira, follow ed by the faithful dog holds on He 
reaches the entrance of Indra - hca\cn Indra tells 
lnm tint he can enter heaven with his bodj — all his 
brothers and Draupadi lie will find there before lnm 
but there is no admittance for dogs' The prince 
declares that lie cannot forsake his faithful com 
pamon Whereupon he learns that the animal is 
really Yama the king of the dead in disguise and 
that Indra lnd been only testing him when he 
refused to admit the dog Still one great trial 
remains The prince on entering heaven sees the 
kauravas but not lus brothers lie refuses to remain 
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apait fiom these 3 and learning thaL they aie in hell, 
he piocecds to r shaic then sonows thcic But the 
scene passes , all this has been intended only as 
a test of his virtue , the seeming hell is changed to 
heaven, and theicaftci the biothcis, along with 
Diaupadi, enjoy supiemc felicity in the palace of 
India 

We have thus piescntcd an outline of the stoiy 
which is embodied m the gieat poem , but it must 
be lemembeicd that the nanativc is fiequcntly bioken 
in upon by disquisitions on mattcis moial, lcligious, 
01 metaphysical Thus, besides the Bhagavad Gita, 
which is thiust into the heait of the sixth book, 
nearly the whole of books thiitccn and fouilccn is 
occupied with a discouisc chiefly on the duties of 
luleis, which was dchveicd on the occasion of Yu- 
dhishtluia’s coionation. The worthy Bhishma who 
dcliveis it pioses in a manner lathci tiying to the 
leadei, although w'e aie not told that his heaicis 
vcntuied to complain of lus piohxity 1 

Whatevei impiession the philosophical and moial 
poitions may have made on the Hindu mind, thcic 
is no question that the stoiy contained in the Maha- 
bhaiata has powei fully influenced neatly cvciy pait 
of India ‘The Five Pandavas * aie almost c\cry- 
W'hei e mentioned as antique hciocs of the noblest 
kind , and any great woik in India that appeals 


1 Two of the episodes thrust into the Malnbharata — \u the Sanat- 
sujali} a and the Anugita — aie translated and giacn along with the 
Bhagaaad Gila m the eighth aoltime of the Sactul Bools of the Bast 
Neither of the^e works has attained much cclebnh Both are probably 
later than the Bhagaa ad Gita 
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lo surpass orilmirj human power is penerdh ascribed 
to the wondrous brotherhood Nc\t*lo Siti the wife 
of hum Driupidi — notwithstanding her stirthnj 
nnrrngc relations— is regarded is i apt of true wife 
hood though Inbitml remembrance of one with such 
in cm ironmcnt of husbands cannot ln\c been without 
i corrupting influence on the fumlc mind 

Altogether the polcnc) in the formition of Indnn 
thought of the two epic poems Ins been immense 
The most stnling portions ln\ c been reproduced in 
the chief \crmcuhr hn^in^c ind o nude accessible 
Jo t)ie common people We birdJv I non of in) 
pinllcl else ho bool tr beol s lnd in influence 
corresponding to these i rcit poems m the historj 
of home The poems of Homer nn> in jwpuhrit) 
ind power ln\c c<pnlled the two f rcit Indnn c, tc 
but certiinl) did not surpass them On the Ic* end 
contuncd in these boohs the miml of huln feeds 
up to the present di> Unlnppdj tlic k ends Inu 
in \cr> m m\ ca cs been con\c>td to the populir 
mind through i polluted channel— tint of the 1 unn is 
Of the e it is now time to spc.il with some fullness 
Hut first let us j lincc it some imj>ortint inno\i 
lions in Hinduism which ire tncciblc m the I ptc 
poems It is interesting to note the gradual fulm„ 
iwiy of the VediC filth ind the introduction not onl) 
of new deities but of new ideas Thus hinj Virmn 
once i being of uncquillcd nnjest) is on the wi) to 
become mcrcl) i regent of the w iters The iscctic 
\ ogi Ins risen into grcit prominence ind power 
The ancient spirit of pride ind ficrcuie s is modi 
fied The sacrifice of animals is ncirl) ccismj \\ e 
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can hatdly be wiong m asciibmg chiefly to the 
influence of Buddhism this veiy impoilant modifica- 
tion of the ancient faith 

Yet this softening of the spirit does not extend to 
evciything, thus, the dicadful iite of w idow-buimng 
has become common With this exception, the sacn- 
fice of living cicatuies is falling into disuse, and a 
belief in the meiitoiious chaiacter of giving gifts to 
Biahmans is taking its place Come what changes 
there may, the pnest unfailingly asseits himself 1 . 

1 ‘ 1 he pcculnrity of the priest, as represented jn the Epic poems, is 
tint he glories in his sins ’ — Pro! IIorKlNs 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE PUR I A AS 

T HL term Purina properly signifies old The 
works so called are generally ascribed to Vyasa 
the mythical arranger of the Vedas themselves so 
that they would deserve the appellation old if the 
popular belief as to their authorship had any foun 
dation But it has no foundation The Puranas in 
their present form at all events arc very modern 
compilations It is however possible that ancient 
materials may have been drawn upon m the com 
position of the so called Puranas and this may 
perhaps serve as an excuse for a designation which 
seems to have been adopted in order to impart the 
sanction of antiquity to novel compilations 

The Puranas arc generally said to be eighteen in 
number but the list is differently given by different 
authorities and the claims of several usually named 
are questionable 1 There is a division of the Puranas 

The usual li t and order arc as follow i B ahma I 2 T-idma 
3 Vishnu 4 Siva 5 Bhagvvata 6 Narada t Marhanleya S Ag 1 
9 Bhav shya to Brahma Vaivarta 11 Li ga 12 Varaha 13 
Shanda 14 Vamana i s Kurma 16 Mats} a 17 Ga uda lS Bnh 
ma da The I 1 map substitutes the Vay for the Agm The Ag 1 
substitutes the Vayu fo the Siva The Garuda si bstitutcs the V aju and 
Ivn inha for the Garuda nd Lrahmanda The Matsy emits th Siva 
IheVaishnava luranasare J»os 2 3 5 6 10 12 17 in the b vc 
list The Saiva ones are 4 S 11 13 15 16 l\o 7 is chiefly in [ raise 
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gcnci ally accepted by Biahmans, into tin cc classes 
the hist includes those lelating to Biahma , the 
second, those that extol V'shnu , the thud, those 
that extol Siva 1 Each class contains six But 
this division is quite unnatuial Seven of the entire 
numbci, oreven eight, aic mainly in piaise of Vishnu , 
six ^Wppoit the honoui of Siva, while the lest aic 
certainly in no special way connected with Bralnna 
The subjects ticatcd in a Purana arc usually stated 
to be the following five i Pmnaiy ci cation, 2 
Sccondaiy ci cation, 1 c the dcstiuction and renova- 
tion of the univeise , 3 Genealogies of gods and 
palnaichs, 4 Manivanten as, 1 e the icigns of the 
Manus, 5 The histones of the kings of the solar 
and lunai laces But this dcscnption docs not fully 
apply to a single Pui ana, and some of them have 
haidly any lesemblancc to it They seem to have 
been intended as lepositoncs of all existing know- 
ledge on mattcis connected with icligion Though 
said to have been wntten in the fiist instance only 
foi women and Sudias, yet they became ere long 
the authon/ed souicc of mstiuction foi others also 
Religion, philosophy, science, histoiy, gcogiaphy, 
all that came, accoiding to Hindu conception, undei 
these compiehensive designations, belonged to the 
Puianas The Agin Puiana piofcsscs to' teach c\cn 
aicheiy, medicine, lhetonc, piosody, and giammar, 
and to reveal these sciences with infallible authonty 


ofDurga No i j. prases both Vishnu and Sim No 9 is chiefly 111 
honour of Brahma, Vishnu, and Sm, and also of the god Ivashin 
1 It is given by the author of the oldest Sanshut dictionary, Amara 
Sinha, probably after the Christian era 
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Generally speaking the Puranas must have been 
compiled betw cen the tw clfth and seventeenth centuries 
One or two may possibly be a century or so earlier 
than the twelfth 

Along with these compositions we mus mention 
the Upa Puranas or minor Puranas The character 
of these is almost identical with that of the Puranas 
themselves They also are eighteen in number 1 
There is considerable uncertainty about many of them 
and several aic very seldom met with They are as 
sectarian as the Puranas They arc probably in 
most eases later than the Puranas to which they 
may be called appendices 

The Puranas and Upa Puianas draw largely from 
the Ramayana and Mahablnrata but as a lulc they 
ire very far inferior in point of literary mciit to the 
two great epics There is a kind of glitter about the 
Bhagavata Purana but the sty le of the books is for 
the most part deplorably bad All naturalness and 
truth and even common sense have vanished and 
little remains but extravagance in thought and false 
rhetoric in language 

The religion of the Puranas is exceedingly unlike 
that of the Vedas It is an extraordinary blending 
of pantheism and polytheism The pantheism is not 

1 Th ir names are as follows 1 SanatKumara I n ana 2 Nnsint a 
3 Naradija 4 Si\a ^ D nasasi 6 kapila , Ma a a S Ausa 
insa 9 Varuna 10 I tlika 11 Samba 1 Na di 13 ‘'it 14 
lar ar 1* Alitja 16 Mai esw an 1 Ihagaanta (p slly a 
mi lake for llhar^ava) lS V a 1 hlha 11 s 1 the most usual list 

II e 1 ittnre of rditpo 1 n 1 1 f unf 1 led bj tlcm a c naitu c < f 
t! al iffor le 1 by tl c \ cdt wo ks It was Irawn bj 1 ic tcraft interested 
in submitting to Us s\ ay the popular mind nd un cmpulou as to the 
1 lean it u cd — Gel 1 st Ur 


I 
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the spiritualistic ptnllu ism of the Vtdanti, v huh 
denies the ic«nl uy of mattn , the outvard vm’.d 1. 
believed to exist, and to he a pml of Cod I’.ul 
again, ihuc is a tnad of gods — lhahma, \ iduui and 
Siva, in whom the Supreme Spun, on b'< niitiir, 
conseious, manifests him-elf It is cu tom uy to 
six le these beings Cieatoi, i’rt sen t r, and Ce tr<^<r, 
icspcctiw ly but the distinction t_, rud at ,dl v eU 
let.uned e»thu in tin I’ui anas or Use vhuc '1 he 
idea of the unit) ot the thiee "ods t, a philosophy a! 
icfincmcnt, i.tth< 1 than a popular bel.ef 'I in part* m 
of Vishnu holds his fa\ ourite date to perform tin 
thicc functions, and the patltsan of Siva aw rls this 
lcgaidmg Siva Confused and conniclin ,r statements 
cvciyuheie abound in lefeieiice to this que* lion *1 lu 
Tiimuitti, 01 union of the three gicn god , is not 
unfrccjucntly lepicsentcd , and when this is done the 
figuic contains one bod) v ith thiee lit ad i ht he id 
of lhahma is m the middle, Vishnu is on hn right, 
and Siva on the left The most famous figute of this 
kind is the one m the chief cave in the island of 
Elephanta, neat Bomba) In this ease Siva seems 
to have absoibcd mlo himself the tv o othet delta. 
The famous monosyllable Dm, to w Inch, when light!) 
uttcicd, most stupendous powers me ascnbed, is 
gcnciall) said to denote the tnad of gods, being 
equivalent to a, u , ni~ a denoting Vishnu, u Siv'a, and 
vi Biahnia Lasll) on this head, it must be temunbeted 
hat tlicic me said to be thiee qualities — goodness, 
passion, and daikncss 1 , which are embodied ic- 
spcctncly in Vishnu, lhahma, and Siva The quality 

1 S-vtUi, raj-lb, nail turns 'Ilu.sC "*re the that hmoiis {itm 
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of passu.11 which belongs to Brahma may be inter 
chingcd w ith acti it) but the ascription of darkness 
to a divine being is vcr> startling inasmuch as ac 
cording to the Hindu definition it is the root of folly 
delusion lust and pride It is so far satisfactory 
that in the Puranas taken as a whole Vishnu is more 
prominent than Siva who is possessed of such un 
divine attributes as these 

We cannot stop to draw nice distinctions between 
the faith embodied in the Lpic poems and that con 
tamed in the Puranas The great supersession of 
earlier conceptions which we witness in the former is 
earned out more fully in the latter the difference is 
111 degree rather than in kind In both classes of 
writings the divergence from the Vcdic faith is very 
remarkable Old deities have been obscured many 
entirely new deities have appeared The thrice 
eleven divinities of the Vedas arc turned into three 
bundled and thirty millions (or tlincc eleven crorcs) of 
gods — a fantastic hyperbole probably grounded on 
erroneous etymology Of course names have not 
been given to more than a fraction of the mighty 
I10 t The haughty Indri who as we have seen 
above takes precedence of all gods becomes in the 
Put anas quite a subordinate figure and Varuna 
who in poifit of moral dignity stands unique in the 
Vcdic pantheon retains simply the regency of the 
waters Vishnu in the Veda is often associated with 
Indra but is decidedly inferior to him lie became 
m the estimation of his worshippers the greatest of 

literally fetter The nncond Honed i wler tiles do not evil — asm 
tl e Suj[ reme Lung of the V edant school 
I 3 
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the gods Knshna, who as time goes on becomes fas 
m the Gita) not only the gicalCoL incarnation of 
Vishnu but the all-compichcndmg Deity, was not 
know'll 111 caily clays Rama, who now stands next 
to Knshna in populanty, was equal!} unknown bi\a, 
Duiga, Kali — these also aie unknown to the Veda, 
but in modem times they ha\c become might} 
divinities It ftcqucntl} happens also that tlieie arc 
gods of vciy gieat local celebrity, who aie not only 
unknow'n to the Veda, but unknown to India gene rail} 
Thus the gloiy of Vithoba, who is a foim of Krishna, 
is cclcbiatcd b} Tukatam and othei poets in the 
most exalted stiains , but his name is bnicly known 
beyond the limits of the Maiath.i countiy Sit a is 
foi the most pait wot shipped undei the emblem of 
the Linga (or phallus) but icgaidmg such a worship 
the Vedas aie wholly silent 

No dogma of Hinduism, we said above (p ~p)< 
stamped a deeper impicss on the mind of India than 
that of Transmigiation Tlieie is one text m the 
Veda which some have beheted to imply the belief, 
but tlieie is little piobabihty of this being the tine 
meaning 1 It is not easy to trace its introduction 
into Hindu thought , but the wade diffusion of the 
idea piovcs that it not unnatuially suggests itself as 
an explanation of the unequal appoitionmcnt of good 
and evil in the w'oilcl - The Hindu begins with the 
assumption that this tests on inoial giounds , a man’s 

1 The term bahttp aja/i, winch the modern Hindu critic Snnim 
rendered ‘subject to nnnj births’ or ‘haaimj man) children,’ \cr> 
probably means the latter See Kig Yah r 1G4 72 

■ Cicero calls it an ancient belief 
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birth and condition depend on previous clnnctcr 
The Brahmins of liter times lnve carried out this 
conception is they do every conception into im 
mcasunblc detail They dwell on Transmigration 
with great earnestness and judicially declare the 
specific birth that is the award for each specific 
character This is done with a minuteness and 
gravity that provoke a smile Souls endued with 
the character of truth (satva) become gods those 
possessed of passion (rajas) become men those that 
have darkness (tamas) become beasts This bold 
generalization however is not faithfully carried out 
Thus tno c that possess most of the darkness character 
become worms insects fish serpents &c those who 
have less become elephants horses lions tigers boars 
Sudras and Mlcchchhas (1 c barbarians foreigners) 
while those that have still less of evil become public 
play actors birds cheats Rakshasas (a kind of demon' 
and vampires (The legislator has apparently for 
gotten what was said about those who possess the 
tamas quality becoming beasts) He who 1 ills a 
Brahman is born a thousand times as a dog a boar an 
ass a camel a bull a goat a sheep a stag a bud or as 
a low caste man A Brahman who drinks spirituous 
liquor will be a worm an insect a grasshopper a fly 
feeding on ordure or some mischievous animal If 
a man steals grain lie becomes a rat if milk a cow 
if oil a cockroach if salt a cricket — and so the list 
runs on with a minuteness of specification without 
a parallel in the annals of legislation The apportion 
ments of punishment arc often rather startling 
Every dime committed against a Brahman is 
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especially heinous, and visited with conesponding 
chastisement Offences against the mles of caste 
aie equally dieadful The successive births, we saw 
. all eadjq are all but infinite in numbei At last, when 
(as by a senes of purgatonal files) its sm has been 
lemoved and all the meiited chastisement enduied, 
the soul is leumted to the Supieme, fiom whom it 
onginally came — as a diop of watei mingles with the 
ocean and is lost in its immensity Then cease all 
individual existence and all consciousness of existence 
This is the Indian idea of lest, of peace But the 
piospect of attaining this deathlike quiet is feai fully 
dim and distant , and the Hindu mind contemplates 
with a feeling of unspeakable distiess the awful, all 
but infinite, succession of migrations still awaiting it 1 
And only he vfiio has attained to peifect pun'ty can 
escape this tremendous doom So, then, they who 
aie most deeply conscious of impel fection aie most 
ovei whelmed by the agonizing piospect befoic them , 
while it is the haidened sinnei, whose conscience is 
scaled as with a hot non, that is best able to banish 
fiom his mind the thought of coming letubution 


1 The pH) ful yet pathetic lines are well known in which the Emperor 
Hadrian addressed Ins soul, as death was approaching — 

‘AmmuH \agula blandula, 

Hospes comesque corporis, 

Quae nunc abibis m loca’’ &c 

1 he feeling of cunosit) expressed m Hadrian’s lines becomes, m the 
case of the Hindu, one of terror lie would fain shut his e)es on the 
dreadful futtne, but it has a houible fascination, wln.h he cannot get 
i id of 
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THE TAA TEAS THE S4A TI II ORSH/P 

W E come now to consider a class of works about 
which there is a difference of opinion among 
the Hindus some exalting them above all the other 
Sashas and otheis refusing to acknowledge them as 
m any sense sacred We refer to the Tantias The 
name may mean an instrument of faith Most of 
them aie piobably later in ongin than the Puranas 
The Tantras ha\c not leceived the same amount of 
attention as the works we have already refcircd to 
and we cannot wonder that so debased a litciaturc 
should have repelled lather than attracted Furopean 
scliolais We have no accurate list of the Tantras 1 
Tivc or six are pretty well known but the number of 
Tantril a worl s is popularly believed to exceed that 
of the whole of the other Sastias 1 roperly a Tantra 
compnses five subjects viz creation and destruction 
of the world worship of the gods attainment of the 
supreme end means of obtaining union with the 
highest being But (as in the case of the Puranas) 

T1 e f llo\ ng aie the name of the best hno uTa t as Tmlnaa 
m H kal hatantn Malamaana I i lirrmi Syamarahasja Sara la 
tihha Mantramaho ladhi kamaila Amnaja I alpa 
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this thcoictical division of subjects is ficqucntly de- 
pax ted fiom A Tantia is wiitlcn in the form of 
a dialogue between Siva and lus wife under one of hci 
many foims The goddess asks questions, to which 
Siva leplics The Pui anas aic intended for popular 
mstiuction but a great an of m) slcry is thrown 
aiound all that is ic\calcd in the Tantras Then 
sccicts must be communicated onl) to the initiated 

The Tantias inculcate the w 01 ship of the Sakti 
This w'oid 01 iginally means fowu , and it especial!) 
signifies the powers of the gods, paiticularly of 
Biahma, Vishnu, and Sna In the modern form of 
Hinduism as exhibited in the Pui anas, these powcis 
ate pcisonali 7 cd and legaidcd as In mg beings — wives 
of the deities 1 As Sna is, more than the other two, 
the deity of dcsti action, lus pown , as excited tlnough 
his wife — especially in the form of Kali becomes 
something tiuly tcmfic It is staithng to find all 
that is most houiblc and hideous embodied in the 
chaiactci and woiship of a female dnimty, but the 
logical Biahman slninks from no moial consequences 
flowing fiom his assumed picmises, he will cut right 
acioss the deepest instincts of humanity lalhei than 
abandon his theoiy 

We must not foigct tint the loots of the dreadful 
ideas and piactices which we aie about to descubc 
aie found in the Vedas, and still moic in the Yoga 
philosophy, but probably the woiship of the abori- 
gines had a gieat influence on then development 

1 Sa v as\ati, the goddess of speech and the arts, is the uifc of Brahma , 
Lahshmi, 01 Si 1, the goddess of wealth, is the wife of Vishnu Panati 
or moie general!} Unn, Durga, or Kali, is the wife of Sna 
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Cruel obscene nnd mngicnl ntes in the worship of 
female goddesses appear ns enfly ns the third 
century \ I> 

The Tnntns however nrc not nil equally offensive 
The worshippers of the Snktt (or Snl tns ns the) nrc 
usually staled) nrc divided into two branches— those 
of the right lnnd nnd those of the left In the tenets 
nnd rites of the former there is nbundnncc nf my stcr) 
mngic nnd downright foil) but the extreme of im 
momht) is nvoidcd In the hltcr there is n stcl cninj 
exhibition of the vilest passions of mnn all reveling 
unchecked The worship of the I nphinn goddess 
nnd mnn> of the rites of nncicnt 1 n^nmsm wcic 
dcplornbl) immornl but in the studied elaborate 
ritual of the Sal tns there is nn amount of evil which 
is ccrtmnl) unsurpassed we believe uncqunlkd in nn) 
others) stem In n popuhr treatise like this it would 
be unpnrdonnblc to give n full account of anythin,, o 
loathsome )ct without some distinct reference to it 
Hinduism ennnot be full) understood 

The right hand section of the Sal tns lnvc dcpnrtcd 
from orthodox Hinduism in mnn) respects I he) 
offer blood) sncrificcs and frequently bent the nntnnl 
to death with their fists Hut the left hand section 
plunges into the most revolting c\ccs cs It is m 
dispensable in the rites to employ at lenst one of 
tft ©things the names of which begin with the letter M 
m Sanskrit — winch arc flesh fish wine women and 
certain magical gestures A woman must be present 
ns the living representative of the Snkti goddess 
She is first stripped of all her clothing wine nnd 
flesh nrc given to her nnd the company —which must 
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be composed of both sexes The women dunk fust 
out of qoblcts of cocoa-nut 01 human skulk The 
men then dunk No legal d is paid to caste Excite- 
ment, even intoxication, is pioduced by the abundant 
use of liquoi The lights aic extinguished and then 
follow doings indesciibabic Piofcssoi H. H Wilson 
rightly designates these as ‘most scandalous oigics’ 
The abominable chaiactei of the whole cclcbiation is 
heightened by the declaration of the sect that all is 
done not foi sensual 'gratification, but as an exalted 
foim of divine woislup, Piofcssoi Wilson thinks that 
this dcclaiation may possibly be sinccie, but if so, lie 
adds, its piomulgatois ‘\must have been filled with 
a stiangc ficiwy, and have been stiangely ignoiant 
of human natuie’ It is, fn fact, the most appalling 
exhibition of what is visible in scvcial forms of Hindu 
woislup an cffioit to obtain \hc sanction of lice' ?" 
foi indulgence in the basest lusts ‘Evil, be thou my 
good 1 ’ exclaimed the lost ai change], knowing that evil 
was evil still , but when the indulgence of the lowest 
appetites of human natuie is behc\ed to be the 
subhmest kind of woislup, it must imply a still dccpci 
fall than his And 3 ct the left-hand Saktas, in the 
most vaiied and lepcatcd teims, dcclaic that ewl to 
them becomes good , and the des gnation they give 
'•o all who do not adopt their ciced and utes is that 
of petsu (beasts) 

It is distiessing to see how little was done bj^ the 
Sanskrit wnteis to lefute 01 denounce such abominable 
piactices The great Sankara Achaiya, who was 
most laboi ious and earnest in suppicssmg othci 
heicsics, docs not seem to notice this woist of all 
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delusions 1 Of couise any one who is 1 noun to 
indulge in such pncticcs must be expelled from caste 
ns acting contrary to enste obligations Still the 
number of those who nre secietly enrolled ns Snhtns 
is believed to be exceedingly grent Ml castes nre 
ndmissible but the members arc mostly Brahmans 
The sect flourishes chiefly in Bengal 
We hnve often occasion to state how much Hinduism 
has drawn from Buddhism The loan was in some 
cases repaid It is sad to sec that the Buddhism of 
Nepal and Tibet had been deeply influenced by the 
obscenity of the Tantras by the ninth century A I) 

We must still mention that there arc piacticcs less 
\itc indeed and yet in one sense more horrible for 
example the rites by which power is ^amed over evil 
spirits The worshipper m this ease comes alone to 
a place where dead bodies arc burned or buried or 
whcie criminals arc executed He scats himself on 
a corpse makes offerings and uses incantations and 
if he can go thiough the dreadful ittual without fear 
he obtains a mastery ovei demons and they become 
his slaves But woe to the poor w ictch if his coinage 
fail befoic the awful conjuration is complete* 

T kiram the Mi til poet howler noun s the a kti wo 1 j 
the co s mroalion of ill \ leKedness 
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H INDUISM, as leconstiucted aftei the fall of 
Buddhism, is split up into a multitude of 
divisions, 01, as we may call them, sects These aic 
fauly enough classed undei two chief heads the 
Vaishnava sects, 01 those that hold Vishnu to be 
supieme, and the Saiva, 01 those that ascubc pic- 
eminence to Siva 1 It is perfectly possible that 
divisions pietty neatly conesponding to these may 
have existed even in Vcdic days, and that they assumed 
fai gieatei piommence while oithodox Biahmanism 
was engaged m a death-stiugglc with Buddhism 
But the histoiy of the sects can be tiaced with 
ceitainty only fiom the twelfth centuiy after Chnst 
The woiship of the Tiimuitti docs not seem at 
any time to have deeply pcnetiated the gcneial 
mind Even when it was piofessedly letamed, one 
god — Vishnu 01 Siva— was lepiesentcd as supieme, 
and the dogma of the tnad was thus icndcied 
meaningless Scctananism has frequently been \ ciy 
bittei, and has pioceeded fiom woids to muideious 
blows 

1 There are also Sauras, or sun-worshippers , Ganapatjas, or uoi- 
shippess of Ganesa or Ganapati, and others 
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Flic chief of these ire the follow mg — 

i I he A *w auttjas These derive their mine from 
] innnuji 1 llnhmin who mis born neir Midris 
ibout the middle of the twelfth century I heir 
wor hip is immly id dressed to \ ishnu ind hi 
wife Lai slum or to m> one of their tinny mini 
fcstitions — cspccnlK Kinii or his wife Siti or 
these two together The «ncrcd formuli by which 
1 member is initntcd into the sect is Oin ilut itmn 
to Kimi ( Om kamaya tnma/i) They hoUl the 
doctrine of duality (/ ait 1) tint 1 they idmit the 
vcritiblc existence of in cxterml world is well is 
tint of spirit The hltcr is not devoid of cpidilies 
(is in the Vedinti) but is m fict posse cd of ill 
pood qualities I hey idmit ilso the cm tcncc of 
individual souls though it times they pcil of them 
is being or to be identified with God They ire 
exceedingly pirticuhr 111 the prcpintion md citin^ 
or food If 1 btnngci touch it or even sec it in the 
process of cooking or when they ire citing it they 
thiow it iv\ iy — generally burying it Mir) scon 
ncctcd with Vishnu ire punted or occisiomlly 
bnndcd on them chiefly on the brcist mid upper 
irms 1 hey w cir 1 ncckhcc composed of the berries 
of the tulast phnt (holy bisil) Infinite miporlmcc 
is attached to ill the sy mbolic mirl s they beir 
cich becomes possessed of 1 kind of nngicil virtue 
This sect origunlly sprcid firthest in the south ind 
there it retains 1 powerful influence In the north 
of Indn its swiy lias been less considerable 
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2 The Ramanandas Tins sect was founded by 
Ramanandd, a foilowci, if not ail immediate scholar, 
of Ramanuja His date is unccitain, it maybe as 
late as the beginning of the fifteenth centuiy lie 
lcsided at Benaics, and it is especially in Noithcin 
India that Ins school picvails His teaching did not 
chffei vciy much fiom that of Ins mastei Ramanuja, 
but it was a system of somewhat gicatei ficedom 
lie abolished the distinctions of caste among his 
followcis , all men devoted to a icligious life were 
biothcis In this he lcsembled Buddha, only going 
somewhat beyond him , and he resembled him also 
111 lus employment of the vcinaculai language Its 
likeness 111 seveial points to Buddhism explains the 
picvalcncc of the system 111 the 1101 tli of India 
The foimula of initiation is S11 Rama (Blessed 
Rama 1 ) Ramananda had nuincious disciples — 
twelve chief ones, it is said Seveial Hindi wntcis 
whose wiitings have been vciy populai belonged to 
this sect, and the legends contained in such woikx> 
as the Bhakta Mala of Nabhaji, aic familial to the 
Hindu people, at least, in Noithein, Ccntial, and 
Western India Legends of saints aie almost as 
populai as those of Rama and Knshna 

3 The sect we have now to speak of is devoted 
to Knshna, not Rama It is the sect founded by 
Vallabha Achaiya, who was piobably bom in 1479 
His eaily life was spent at Gokula, neai Mathuia, 
on the tranks of the Jumna He tiavelied exten- 
sively, pieachmg lus pecuhai doctnnes, and finally 
settled at Bcnaies, wheie he had many disciples 1 

1 Especially among the trading classes of Bhatns and Banyans 
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His followers hive multiplied -especial!} in Western 
md Ccntnl Indn The gurus qv spintml chiefs 
of this sect ire 1 nown by the name of Mihinj 
(Iitcnily great King ) and there miy be sixty or 
seventy who ire so desigmted The great chine 
tenstic of the system is tint it inculcates not fisting 
and mortification of the flesh but the indulgence of 
bodil} appetites It goes in truth almost is far 
in this ducction as the Tantras of which we spol c 
above and it does so without any sense of shame 
or attempt at concealment The gurus themselves 
soon came to be believed to be representatives im 
peisonations of the god and entitled to the same 
homage Everythin*, therefore connected with the 
Maharajas became holy divine the water in which 
their feet were wished became nectar and even what 
was ejected fiom then mouths was greedily devoured 
Could human folly go farther? It did In more 
systems than one it lnd been said that tan man dhan 
(body mind property) all were to be devoted to 
the seivicc of the guru but the atrocious doctnnc 
was carried out to its fullest extent by Vallablia and 
lus disciples We do not need to point out what this 
implies especially in the ease of female worshippers 
Of course complaints arose Lver since the writer 
went to India he was in the habit of hearing vehement 
denunciations of the wickedness of the Maharajas 
and at last in the jear ift'71 in a remarkable trial in 
the Supreme Court at Bombay the mystery of 
iniquity was fully brought to light to the honor 
of all who wcie not leagued for its support Ear 
sandas Mulji a young man who boldly exposed the 
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attocious deeds of the Mahaiajas, has since then 
passed away , a?d m him India has lost a single- 
minded, cneigctic lefounci whom she could ill 
spaic 1 It was hoped that the powci of the sect 
was bioken by the meiciicss exposuic made at the 
tnal , but the gtcat majoiity of the follow cis of those 
wietchcd Mahai ajas lemam as besotted as bcfoie 
Light, howevet, is slowly entenng even into the 
Banyan and Bhatia communities , and the system 
of Vallabha Achaiya must giadually pass away. 
Meanwhile, it gives food for tiuly sonowful musing 
to see very laige numbeis of slucwd mei chants and 
tiadeis, who have a keen eye to business and aic 
full of cnteipnse m all commercial opciations, 
accepting such doctimes, and suiicndcimg then 
wives and daughteis to such homble dcgiadation 
The intellect cleai as noonday on oidinaty mattcis, 
but on moial questions daik as Eiebus 1 

4 The Madhavachai yas This sect was founded 
by a Biahman of the same name, who was boin in 
the yeai 1199 in South India, whcie his followers 
aie chiefly found The mam chaiacteiistic of this 
school is that they affiim an eternal distinction 
between the Supicme Spirit and the individual soul 
Thus they deny the doctime of absoiption, and the 
meigmg of the individual into the umveisal soul 
at death Anothei pecuhanty is a disposition to 
amve at an undcistandmg 01, if possible, a com- 

1 We fear this admirable joung man died broken-heaited 1 lie 
opposition he encountered was more than Ins family could be nr '1 he) 
submitted, perfoimcd humiliating penances, and Mere lccencd back 
into caste Native reformers dcscnc much sympathy Their life in 
many cases is a kind of marijidom 
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promt C w ith the followers of bin Inn cs of Sna 
hi wife tnd his son Gmc<i ar£ found m their 
temples ilon* with those of Vishnu Vecticism is 
earned b\ them to a greater length thin h> most 
o her Vushtnvi sects Thc> pncti e celibacy iml 
j cntrall} Inc in viaths or momstcrics under i 
superior 

, The followers of Oi vf vij n I hese constitute i 

ecrj large bodj in Hen il nnd Ori si but llic> have 
not much influence be>ond these provinces Chit 
tmji wisi iJrahman of Nadi) a neir Cilcutn horn 
in the >cir , He i*» said to ln\c mimed i 
daughter of \ illibhi \chir> *> but it the age of 
twentj fnc be bccimc in iscclic Ik was i mm 
of cnthuMislic temperament who believed he hid 
frequent unions of kri hm ind his wives iml it is 
gcncnll> held lint in one of his fits of ec tis) 
he went into the sci it I urt m Orissa and dazzled 
b) the glor) of the sun shimiq on the \ iters pro 
cccdcd on till he \ is drow ned lbs follow ers consider 
him m mcirmtion of krislun 

According to Chaitan} a krishm is the Supreme 
The worship consists clucfl> in the repetition of the 
mine of the pod One spjrituil kidcr of the sect hi 
been the cm > of after tunes heciu c bun sequestered 
from live world m iwood he was emblcd to repcit the 
sicrcd nunc three hundred thousand times ever) da> 

There nrL two very importint chinctcristics of 
this ect —first the immense importance the> ittich 
to lh(if ti or devotion and secondly their exaltation 
of the guru winch often amounts to deification As 
however other Vaislunvas have the same character 
I 
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istics, we clcfci out consideration of these two points 
till we finish oui ‘enumeration of the other sects 

Finally, although the sect has greatly lost both 
character and influence in Bengal, in which its professed 
followcis wcic and aic most nu melons, y ct the name 
of Chaitanja is still held in great reverence Babu 
Keshub Chundcr Sen novel lost an opportunity of 
lauding him to the skies as a most illustrious and 
enlightened leachci one of the gicatcsl of prophets 
Mi Sen’s admiration was altogether extravagant , 
Chaitanja’s writings aic nothing but wild rhapsodies 
emotion u ithout thought But the people of Bengal 
aic passionately desirous of ha\ mg‘a prophet of their 
own’, and the gloiy of Chaitanya will perhaps only 
by slow dcgices pass awaj 

6 The followcis of Swann N may cm ha\c Intel} 
liscn to considerable importance in Gujaiat The 
lcadci w r as disgusted with the excesses of the Vallabha- 
chaiyas, and inculcated puuty of life He pi escribed 
the worship of Krishna, along with a ic\crcnce for the 
sun as the best symbol of divmit} Hrs followcis may 
be somewhat under 200,000 5 

Vanous Varshnava sects ha\c sprung up of recent 
ycais, among wlirch the most rcmaikablc arc the 
Kaitabhajas in Bengal This name means Voishippeis 
of the Cieatoi ’ The Spashtadayakas and the Sahujas 
aie of less rmpoitance 2 

The doctrine of bhakti , which is characteiistic of 
all the sects that have been mentioned, is of great 

1 

1 Bishop Heber hid an interesting mtemew with this imn 
- A tolerably full account of the Hindu seels is gnen bj Rrofcssoi 
II II Wilson See his w orbs as edited by Dr R Rost, aol i 
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importance The word properly yieans d \otion 
01 affection fixed on God In popular Hinduism it 
is maintained that there arc three great means or iaj s 
to salvation — the w ay of works the way of knowledge 
and the waj of devotion The works are ceremonial 
observances — especially as prescribed in the ritual of 
the Veda (Bnhmana) The 1 non ledge is speculation 
on the Divine nature as exhibited m the Upanishads 
and philosophical writings The devotion is attach 
ment to some particular deity The term is almost 
confined to the worship of Vishnu in some one of his 
many manifestations — but particularly Krishna The 
idea of Mai ft is not found in early Hinduism The 
Vedas indeed speak of stadd/ia or tiust in the 
deities but about the emotional part of religion they 
arc almost or altogether silent The introduction 
of blialti therefore and the remarkable extent to 
which it has influenced the later Hindu mind arc 
matters which have been keenly discussed Did the 
idea of love arid devotion — so far removed from ancient 
orthodoxy — develop itself spontaneously in India or 
was it imported from without? Professor Weber of 
Berlin is the great champion of the latter opinion 
and his opponents do not appear to us to have 
answered his formidable arguments It nny be true 
that the Hindu mind was prepared for its reception 
by its past experience It had been wearied by 
stupendous ceremonialism it was sicl of subtle 
speculation equally endless and piofitless The mind 
was ready to receive the preat idea that religion 
consisted in love to Deity The doctrine comes into 
the Hindu system somewhat abruptly It begins to 
K 2 
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appeal in the Bhagavad Gita, the gieat eclectic poem 
of which we have aheady lieatcd The idea is de- 
veloped and systematized in the Bhakti Sutias of 
Sandil)a If not pnmatily denvcd fiom Chnstian 
teachings, we deem it abundantly pi obable that it was 
influenced and developed by them Of the possibility 
and piobabihty of Hindu thought having been affected 
by Christianity we have already spoken 1 

The conception of bhakti , 01 devotion to the god, 
was soon earned to a wild extieme It was held to 
consist of fi\e dcgices i Quiet contemplation of the 
deity 2 Slaveiy, or absolute conseciation to his 
sci vice 3 Fnendship foi him 4 Love to him, 

lcsembhng that of children to paients 5 Passionate 
attachment, like what the Gopis felt foi Knshna 
When devotion to deity was likened to the last of the 
five, the Hindu mind had embiaccd a conception 
fearfully perilous, 01 lathei, absolutely piofane , foi 
the love of the Gopis foi Knshna was adulteious 
And this melting love was held to be a fai higher 
attainment than knowledge, ceiemomal woiks, subju- 
gation of the passions, 01 any moial excellence The 
Avorshippci was not to rest until teais of aident 
lo\cweic sti earning down his cheeks The woiship 
soon became impuie Descnptions of the 1 elation 
between Knshna and his votaues appealed which 
vcie uttcily licentious By the twelfth ccntuiy the 
poet Jayadcva ‘displayed a sensual deluium which 
defies all tianslation ’ It is a piofoundly melancholy 
task to tiace this giadual degradation of the idea of 
hhakii Ongmally, the belief that the Divine Being 
1 See ibcne, p $-(5 &c 
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demanded not ccremomalobscrvanccsor deep thought, 
so much as the heart of his worshipper seemed a true 
and important gun to the religious consciousness 
But as time went on the attempt to resolve all 
religion into emotion proved an absolute failure 
Lxtrava^nnee succeeded extravagance The heroic 
legends of Vaishnavism gave place to the soft seducing 
talcs of the sports of Krishna Acts came to be held 
as indifferent He who had bliakti could not sin or 
else the mcic utterance of the name of lus god 
scattered to the winds a thousand crimes 

Along with this development of the idea of bhakti 
came the exaltation of the guru or religious teacher 
We saw already how in earlier days the man of 
prayer — the Brahman— came to be raised above lus 
fellows until the entire Brahmamcal race were con 
sidcrcd gods on eat tli In the sects — w htch professed 

to legard all true worshippers as equal — this glonfi 
cation was reserved for th cgttnt Buddhism with its 
teachings abo it Buddhas and Bodlusatvas doubtless 
contributed to tins tendency 1 

All later writings of the Vaishnava school dwe 1 with 
great emphasis on the necessity of a sadguru or tiue 
guru Thus 

Withoit a sadgirt }ou can obtain no good 
1 irst and foiemo let / is feet be embraced • 

Again 

\ ir feld joq god tou must him call — 

\ our father m the all ia all 

Ja ni m Iso tv th Us tirt it a as a d I lam with t j roi het 1 ad 
lo btl aa wfl ei e Of tie eff ct of Chn uamty we hat already 
spoken 
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So say the Maiathi poets, expicssing the gcneial 
opinion of their asuntiymen 

The veiy gods aie said to lequnc gums All 
classes of men, of couise, then lequnc them the men 
of no caste as well as those of the highest 

It Yvould seem as if, amidst the clashing of opinions, 
when sect was contending with seel, and the spnits of 
men weie weaiy of endless doubt, the idea of a holy, 
tiueteachei as absolutely necessaiy, almost unavoidably 
aiosc in India , but in this case, as in so many otheis 
in the unhappy histoiy of the Hindus, a conception 
ladically tiue was pushed to an absuid and lamentable 
excess The homage paid to the guiu eielong lose — 
chiefly but not solely, among the Vallabhachaiyas 
to deification Nay, the guiu was even moie 1m- 
poitant than the gods , foi (so the logic lan) f if the 
detty is angiy, the guiu is our sheltei , but if the guiu 
is angiy, we have no sheltei ’ Among many sects 
the guiu is elected because of leal 01 supposed ment , 
among the Vallabhachaiyas and the followeis of 
Chaitanya the position is hei editary, be peisonal 
qualifications what they may Expulsion fiom the 
oidei of guius does not follow misconduct A wicked 
guiu changes his place of lesidence, and seeks foi new 
disciples 

finally, any man that chooses may become a gum 
He fiist attaches himself to some teachei , and, when 
he thinks himself qualified, he sets up on his own 
account It is true that in vanous books it is said 
that only a Biahman has the needful qualifications, 
but, piactically, the mle is disiegarded The lowest 
castes have then guius as well as the highest, and 
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lepelled by the highly emotional naluic of Vishnu- 
woiship SankaVa was a noted champion of the 
Vedanta philosophy, and vehemently maintained the 
dogma of non-duality His followers have added 
the teaching of the Yoga, and a very large numbei 
of them follow the 1 evoking doctnnes of the Tantias 

It is one pi oof of the fluctuating charactci of 
scctanal divisions in India that we find the list of 
Saiva sects supplied by one of Sankaia’s disciples to 
cliffei veiy gieatly fiom any enumeiation that could 
be given in the piesent day 1 The most impoitant 
of the lattei aie the following 

1 The Dandis , 01 staff-beaieis They aie so 
called fiom then cai lying a small stick, to which is 
attached a cloth dyed with led-ochie though this 
is not an exclusive maik of Saivas 1 he Dandis, who 
woislnp Siva undei the teirific foim of Bhauava, 
have an incision made ncai the knee at their initiation 
—the blood so diawn being an acceptable offcnng 
to the deity The Dasnamis aie a sub-section of the 
Dandis The teim signifies ‘the ten names’, it is 
applied to the ten sections into which the legulai 
followeis of Sankaia aie divided 

2 The Yogis These piofess to follow the Yoga 
philosophy especially m its most ascetic piecepts 
Among the most potent of the piactices which the 
Yoga enjoins aie continued suppiessions of the bieath, 
fixing the eyes on the tip of the nose, and vanous 

1 The Rev Baba Padmanji, who Ins cm chill) studied the forms of 
modern Hinduism, gi\es the following list of Susa sects Hindi, 
dasnami, jogi, jangam, paramalnns, aghori, urdlmnbahu, nhasmukhi, 
mkhi, gudad, rukliad, sukhad, ukhad, kadalingi, sannjasi, vairagi, 
avadhut, nag Eien this long list is not exhaustive 
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postures amounting in nil to eight) four The 
kanplntn Yogis nrc so named because at the time 
of imtntion their cars nrc bored nnd rings nrc inserted 
into the wound The e nrc perhaps the lowest and 
most Jgnonnt of nil 1 hc> nrc of nn> enste I hey 
smenr the bod) with nslics the) nrc fortune teller 
or quacks who profess to cure disense by incantations 
white ninny sing nnd piny exhibiting monkeys and 
other nmmnls 

3 The Jan*, aiuas— othcrw isc called 1 ingn\nls or 
Lingny its — wear the lingn or sy inbol of Stv n {phallus) 
on their persons generally in n bo\ suspended by 
n string round their necks They disregard enste nnd 
Bnhmnnicnl rites 

4 The Pm amahattsas profess to be w holly occupied 
with meditation on the Supreme Divinity They go 
naked nnd pretend to be fir above attending to nny 
natural w ant 

5 The Aghous arc exceedingly di^ustm in their 
habits 1 hey w ill cat carrion or the \ ilcst filth 1 or 
the bodily tortures to which they subject themselves 
they demand money It is probable that formerly 
human sacrifice formed a part of their dreadful 
ritual 

6 1 lie U; dli abahus hold an arm or in some cases 
both arms suspended above thur heads until the 
member becomes quite stiff nnd will not bend Tins 
js frequently done for a set time and then by friction 
and lubrication with oil the stiffened jo nt is restored 
to its former condition Or the fist is clo cd and by 
and by the nails perforate the hand But when the 
vow is performed they can be extracted 
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7 The ALasanutk/its hold then face up to the sky 
until the muscles of the neck become iigid, and 
they lctain the head in that position 

But we must abandon the attempt to dcscubc, or 
even enumciate, all the Saiva sects They aie multi- 
tudinous , they split and split, lamifying endlessly 
The Vaishnava sects aie moie compact and massive 
Saiva sects have usually lun moie than Vaishnava 
ones into fanatical asceticism Exoi cists, juggleis, 
chaim-selleis, mountebanks of all soits, aie also 
geneially devotees of Siva The authonties in India 
have, as a lule, tiled to suppicss then moie indecent 
and inhuman exhibitions 1 


III REFORMING SECTS 

We have seen into what deploiable cxtiavagancc 
the Hindu sects have geneially mn It was to be 
expected that men of puici minds and highci aspna- 
tions would fiom time to time appeal, and stiive to 
purify leligion fiom beliefs and practices manifestly 
opposed to the dictates of conscience and light leason 
We may call Buddha the hist gi eat Indian lefoimei. 

1 Ihere are certain teims which are applied to religious mendicants 
somewhat loose!) — such as Sannyasi, Vairagi (or Byragee, as it is often 
spelled), Gosain, or, more exac’ly, Gosa\i Propeily, howeier, the term 
Sann)asi is a Saiva ascetic the name denotes one who practises sanity as, 
or renunciation of the world A Vairagi is, properl), a follower of 
Aishnu, the name denotes one who has become free fiom passion 
Gosaai is, properly, Go srami,oi ‘lord of the cow’’ — a name of Krishna, 
so that it ought to denote a deiotee of that god , but (he name in popu- 
lar usage is not always so reslncted The term Fain is rightly applied 
only to Mohammadan mendicants It pioperly signifies ‘poor’ 
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Wc must indeed, speak with cnition regarding his 
teachings for none of his writings- it such there ever 
were — have survived Buddhism originally seems to 
lnv c contained no theology but the morality which 
it inculcated was evidently pure 

When Islam first appeared in India as a victorious 
intolerant and proselytizing system it compelled 
attention It might be hated but it could not be 
ignored But even before the time of the great 
conqueror Mahmud of Ghazni, about the year icoo 
the influence of Arabian thought was felt on the 
coast of Malabar in South India and in the great 
religious movements which occurred in the south 
from the ninth to the twelfth century it appears to 
enter as a factor of some importance The Arab 
merchants who visited the pepper coast were often 
fired with missionary zeal 

But the influence of Islam was still greater in the 
north We find unquestionable traces of it in the 
teachings of the celebrated Kabir kabir is usually 
said to have been one of the twelve disciples of 
Raminanda of whom wc have spoken above But 
if he was really such he departed widely from the 
doctrines of lus master Many verses still extant 
and popular arc said to be of his composition but 
they probably were the production of lus di ciplcs 
He flourished about the year 1400 — four centuries 
after Islam had appeared in Northern India and 
when multitudes of Hindus must have been familiar 
with its vehemently iconoclastic character kabir 
has been claimed by the Musalmans as one of them 
selves , and Hindu writers have sometimes coincided 
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with them in the opinion 1 lie had dmibth s 
come much in contact with Molummuhmt in, and 
had iccngni/td its super unity m man} r< -peels to 
Hinduism The unit} of God, as earnestly p. /.claimed 
b} Islim, must have slrongh impusal lmn, but 
he was nc\u able to get ud of Hindu conceptions 
lcgaiding the illtisot} chatactu of the world, turns- 
initiation, the .ivataias, and st\cral other punts He 
inculcates dt\ol«on to the tutu as carnc>tl} as an} 
leachet , but lie holds that all claims to tuiushtp 
should, m the fust instance, be carefully tested. 
In many inspects Kabirism dcp.it ts widely from 
Hinduism It rejects caste, denounces Jlnihin.tme.il 
anoyance and lupocns), and udietilcs the Sastr.es 
Idolatiy is sinful The temple is onl} a pkicc for 
men to pi ay in Renunciation of the woild and 
contemplation aie enjoined The system runs castl} 
into quietism and ni}sticism One noble chaiaeter- 
lstic of it is the inculcation of inoia! punt} while 
of ccicmomal punty and outwaul foims of worship 
it takes little 01 no account It looks on life as 
almost sacicd, and inculcates univcis.il kindness — m 
tins lcspcct icnunding us of Buddhism The worst 
point in ICabuism is that the disciples aie iccom- 
mended to confoim outwaiclly to the usages of tube 
01 caste, and they will even piofess to worship 
deities whom in then hcaits they scorn Jvabinstn 
is not the stuff of which mail} is arc made it is 
gentle, yielding, and lacks the stiongci values Such 

1 thus Miln piti, i Mamin poet, or rather chronicler call> him 
‘a Ya\ana c!c\otcc ’ (\a\anx means a Grech, a Greco Uactrian, or, m 
later writings, a Musalman ) 
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'is it is it Ins spread widely o\er Northern Western 
and Central India and it has conSfdcrably affected 
the latei developments of Hindu thought The 
follow cis of this teachei aic called Kabir Pantlns 
A econd reformer who in many respects resembled 
Kabir was Nanah He was born near Lahore 111 
1469 and died in 1539 He had been deeply 1m 
piessed by Mohammadamsm but 1 ejecting the 
Koran as well as the Hindu Sastias he produced 
a new Sastra written in the Panjabi language and 
called the Giantn (booh) Caste as a civil institu 
lion was retained The object of Nanah evidently 
was to effect a compiomisc between Islam and Hin 
dutsm but the iron of the formci does not icadily 
combine with the clay of the latter Even in the 
fcmdamental question of the nature of Deity there 
is a gulf between them which it is impossible to 
bridge over The sacred booh —the Granth — which 
was to supersede all others is a poor production 
111 so far as it is comprehensible it is pantheistic 
much more than monotheistic The doctime of 
bhal ti is strongly inculcated as well as absolute 
devotion to the guru Morality however is not lost 
sight of 

It is probable that the Sil hs (literally disciples ) 
as the followers of Nanah are called would have had 
a history similar to that of the followers of Kabir 
had it not been for peisecution Nanah himself was 
a mystic quiehst and so were the first three of hi 
successois A rj unmall the fifth guru ming) fo 

the political strifes of his age His successor^ j ro ’ 
same thing and the ninth of the sene 3 ‘ e 
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as a lebcl by the Empeioi Auiangzib This loused 
his son, Govincf, to \chcmcnt opposition lie was 
a man of no small mental- power and immense 
piactical cnetgy He simplified ichgion, 1 educing 
it pietty much to the adoiation of one God and the 
piactice of moiality But both the desne of \ engeancc 
and the example of the Mohammadans led him to 
add that the tiue faith must be protected and 
extended by the swoid. Evciy tiue Sikh must be 
a soldici The foolish Hindu he should not con- 
descend to salute, a Musalman he was bound, if 
possible, to slay The transfoimation of simple 
lelisnonists into aidcnt warnois has been witnessed 

o 

in othei cases , but in no instance has the change 
been moic complete 01 equally enduring It has 
been maintained by the ‘Book of the Tenth King’ 

a second Gianth — which Gound added to that of 
Nanak 

With vaiying foi tunes, yet on the whole gaining 
giound, the Sikhs fought on duung the slow decline 
of the Moghul empn e In 1 764 they foi mally assumed 
the position of an independent nation, and issued 
coin without the name of the Empeioi of Delhi 
Runjit Singh became vntually head of the community 
in 1805, and undei his stiong hand the power of the 
nation steadily increased He died in 1839 Confusion 
followed Wais with the Bntish came in 1845-6 and 
in 1848-9 , and the terntoiy of the Sikhs was formally 
annexed to the British dominions in 1849 The Sikh 
1 Thu 1 unity 01 nation is still laige and impoitant, but 
‘a \ avam. artive lehgious chaiactei seems slowly passing 

later \i ntmgs. in , , 

a levival is quite possible Few 01 
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none will become Mohammadnns the vast body 
may slowly merge m the general mas3 of the Hindus 
Some have lately shown a great respect for Christian 
doctrine and it is possible that this feeling may ere 
long issue in important movements 

There are various sects which although not 
nominally connected with Kabir have been greatly 
influenced by his tenets The most important of 
these are Dadu Panthis 1 the Baba Labs the Pran 
nathis the Siva Narayanis and the followers of 
Swami Narayan Each of these systems embodied 
at the outset an earnest protest against idolatiy and 
the moral corruption that clings to it but in the 
sects as in orthodox Hinduism there has always 
been a deplorable gravitation downwards 

Among reforming sects we may justly reckon the 
Vaishnavas of the Maratha country The Maratlu 
literature is of considerable extent it is chiefly 
religious and revolves around the deity Viththal 
or Vithoba who is held to be a manifestation of 
Krishna The great place of pilgrimage is Pan 
dharpur — a town about seventy miles north east of 
Poona in the Deccan A commentary on the 
Bhagavad Gita composed in Marathi verse by a 
learned Brahman towards the end of the thirteenth 
century has given a marked tinge to all later Marathi 
poetry , but the influence both of Buddhism and of 
Kabir/sm has also been very great Indeed there 

I fo med a high opinion of the s ncentj of a le der of the D du 
Panth s v I om I met at J jpore in P jputana He seemed to I ate f 
mo e s) mpathy w th Christ! mty tl n with tl e gross idolatry ar untl 
him II rel a ion appeared to be almost a pure theism Dale the 
founder flourished about 1 600 a d 
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is gicat icason to hold that Pandhaipur was 
onginally a pi dec of Buddhist pilgumagc Theic is 
much Mvacity m the wnlings of Namadeva, one of 
the moic famous Maiathi poets , and there is immense 
emotion in those of Tukaiam, the most popular of 
all The gicat object of the poets now mentioned 
is to exalt the gloiy of Vithoba, the glory of his 
dwelling-place, Pandhaipui, and the gloiy of the iner 
Bhima, on the south bank of which the town is built 
Tukaiam is pcipctually breaking out in exclamations 
like this 

‘ Much Ins been heard, much Ins been seen 
Much Ins been said, of the glorj of hoi) places, 

Lut equal to Pandlnrpur no hoh place exists — 

No, not a\ere even t aikuntln to be rescaled ’ 

Seeing that Vaikuntha is the heaven of Vishnu, 
the compliment to Pandhaipui is pietty stiongly-put 
The ldolatiy of this sect is very decided none, 
indeed, more so The image of Vithoba, standing 
on a brick with arms akimbo, is extolled in the most 
hypeibohcal strains A glance at that paiticulai 
foim sends a thrill of laptuie thiough the votaiy’s 
soul , though it is a lepulsivc image to oidinaiy eyes 
No devotion ( bhahti ) could be moie passionate than 
that of Tukaram, and when he cannot 'meet ’ the 
deity he is utteily hcaitbioken All this is sad 
enough when we see it in one who leally appeals to 
be seeking after God But the giound on which we 
have classed the woishippeis of Vithoba among 
leforming sects is that the moiahty which they incul- 
cate is almost always puie, and geneially very 
decidedly so Theie aie, indeed, a few unhappy 
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passages in which Tul inm speaks with applause 
of the lascivious sport- of Krishna «uth the Gopis 1 
but as a rule the morality which the Marathi poets 
uphold is as high as that of Kabir or of Buddha 
The history of Tuharam is paitly given m his 
own writings but more fully in the works of Mahipati 
a Brahman who wrote towards the end of last con 
tur) Tukaram lived in the days of the distinguished 
chieftain Sivaji rather more than -Co years ago 
By the time that Mahipati wrote the compositions 
of the poet were well known but hi history had 
become to a great extent mixed with fiblc Many 
miraculous acts arc a enbed to lnm but the most 
remarkable thing m the legend is lus supposed 
ascension into heaven with his body and without 
dying Every year there is a great celebration of 
the wonderful event Now there ts nothing else 
resembling this in Hindu mythology One thing 
alone makes the slightest approach to it viz the 
journey which the Pandava warriors with their wife 
Draupadi accomplished up by the Himalaya inoun 
tains into the heaven of Indra But that was a long 
laborious ascent in which the whole party sanl 
under the terrible fatigue except the eldest brother 
and the dog Tul aram, on the contrary is said to 
have ascended triumphantly m a blazing chariot 
There is documentary evidence that on a certain day 
the poet went on a pilgrimage and that from this 
pilgrimage lie never returned The marvellous 
legend then is explained We have often pressed 

Ilespe ks of their i/iarja Matt) a ijal! tcf ar—\ e the blesscl 
t esscil adulte \ 


L 
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the Vaishna\ as m Mahainshtia with the fact that 
there is no similat stoiy told of any othci saint 
01 poet, and that, foi example, Jnanesvat 1 whom 
they acknov ledge to ha\ c been a grcatci man than 
lukaiam lies in his giavc at Alandq as lie has 
done foi ncaily six hundicd ycais We may piobably 
tiacc the legend to the influence of Chnstian mission- 
ancs From the beginning of the sixteenth ccntuiy 
Goa undei the Poitugucsc — vas a centie of mis- 
sionaiy activity, and there wcic stations at sc\eial 
places in the Maiatha countiy Even Tukaiam must 
have heaid of the wonderful lace of foreigners and 
of then great achievements under such wainois as De 
Castio and Albuqucique Then, icligious discussions 
of an animated kind took place at the court of the 
Empeior Akbai , and in these, Poituguese mis- 
sionaries had an impoitant shaie Finally, though 
there was no tianslation of the Chnstian Bible into 
Maiathi, theie was a Christian Puiana a woik 
actually called a Puiana wntten in a dialect pei- 
fectly intelligible to the middle and lowei classes 
of Mahaiashtia That woik embodies a gicat 
numbei of legends, as well as Biblical nairativcs 
given in a quaint, exaggeiated foim That the poet 
himself may thus have become, to some extent, 
acquainted with the facts and teachings of the Bible 
is by no means impiobable , but we cannot affiim it 
to be actually pioved But the case of Mahipati, 
the biographei , is consideiably diffeient He lived, 
as we have seen, long aftei the poet, and when a halo 
had already gatheied lound him That Mahipati 
1 This is pronounced by the Maiathas as Dnyancsvai 
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could have been ignorant of the more striking 
Biblical narratives is barely possible The desire 
which we ascribe to him to exalt lukaiam as 
a world teachei (so he c ills him) and a gieat 
miracle worker would imply but a repetition in very 
similai cncumstances of the famous attempt made 
by Philostratus in the thud century to m ignify Apol 
lonius of Tyana into a foim of surpassing grandeur 
capable of rivalling or eclipsing that of Jesus Christ 
A vast amount of legendary lore exists among 
ill the Vaishnavi sects lespecting the intercourse 
which Vishnu m some of his manifestations has 
sought to hold with his faithful worshippers These 
legends aie embodied chiefly in the Bhal ta Mala 
a work written in a dialect of Hindi b> Nabhaji 
and this bool has profoundly impressed the popular 
mind whet ever the Hindi language is known 
Mahipati of whom we have already spoken has 
imitated these narratives in simple Maratln verse 
and this has given them additional currency The 
great subject of them is the efficacy — the omnipotence 
— of devotion to Vishnu The deity is represented 
as supremely gracious supremely condescending he 
visits and assists lus true worshippers even when 
they are engaged m the lo vest and most despised of 
occupations and he enables them to peiform the 
most astonishing exploits Here for example is 
a noble utterance — 

Twixt the low and lofty he no difference hnoweth 

St 11 to faith he showeth 

\ll 1 is glory 

But the poet cannot free himself from the ch meter 
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istic lendenc) of the Hindu tnmrl in urn tocxttemc , 
and when he h»s got hold of a fine sentiment hr 
speedily trails it in the rlust He tells Us that the 
deity stooped even to ratlin coo. -clung vath Jnm, 
to beat off dead cattle with Ts 4. ha Mela fa work re- 
scued for outcasts), and even to earn about fl< sh for 
a butcher and so on Othcts affirm that, to tevaid 
the faith of one of his volumes who v .is a baibcr, the 
deity look his form and shaved the emperor in his 
stead Woisc than this puerility — Kabu, to enter- 
tain a company of devotees, icpcatcdlv stole "ram 
from a shopkeeper’s stoie On one occas-on when 
he was so cmplojcd along with his ^on, the shop- 
kccpei discovcicd the thieves, and the boy when 
making lus wav tluough the window, was caught 
by the feet To picvcnl discover), Kabir im- 
mediately cut oft his son’s head and carried it off 
Next da) the authoiitics impaled, and publicly 
exposed, the headless tmnk The devotees, on 
passing that way, asked foi an explanation The 
boy’s mothci told them all, and produced the head , 
w r hcicupon they fixed it on again, and the bov was 
none the worse' Evciy spcciall) holy man is 
certain to be lcpicscntcd as a simpleton all but 
a fool — in the Vaishnava woiks 

Such aie the talcs which, in the latci da)s of 
Vaishnavism, have to a gicat extent supplanted the 
legends of the gallantry and gentleness of the con- 
queung Rama and the wifelv values of the nuich- 
suffcnng Sita 
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MODE! \ lUADUISM FE tSTS 1AD r IS 7S 

W E now proceed to speak of Modern Hinduism 
as a whole — to take a bird s eye view of the 
entire system But it is by no means eas> to convey 
a correct idea of anything so vast and complicated 
The professed adherents of what is broadly called 
Hinduism arc in excess of a hundred and ninet) 
millions of human beings and m so gieat a number 
there must — in the uatuie of th ngs— be immense 
diversities of belief and practice We are all the 
more prepared to expect such diversities when wc 
lemember the historj of Hinduism When more 
than three thousand jears ago the faith enteied 
Northern India it found the land tenanted by various 
races who professed beliefs probably various in char 
acter and certain!) \ ery different from Hinduism The 
intrusive Aiyans conquered the aborigines but did not 
exterminate them and the victorious race ming r ed 
its blood to a large extent with that of the vanquished 
In 111 e mannei if not to the same extent the 
religions mingled Onginal Hinduism would in an) 
case have sustained continued change and develop 
ment from within but the alteration was greatly 
accelerated by the operation of causes acting from 
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without, and especially by contact with othei ciccds 
We might well iompaic Hinduism to that lcmaik- 
ablc effusion of volcanic matlei which ovei spread, 
at a 1 emote time, many hundieds of miles of the 
Deccan, cntnely covenng the scdimentai}'' stiata in 
many places, tinning them into mclamoi phic locks 
in othcis, and not unfiequcntly allowing them to ciop 
up almost unchanged in chaiactci 

What is Hinduism at this day ? As to belief, it 
includes a quasi-monotheism, pantheism, polytheism, 
polydemonism, and atheism, 01 at least agnosticism 

As to iv oi ship, it includes meditation on Biahm, 
the One, the All, without external ntes oi mental 
homage, image-w'oiship, fetish-woislnp, ghost-w'oi- 
ship, and demon-woiship 

But again, a man may be a good Hindu who 
avows no belief at all, piovidcd he pays lespcct to 
Biahmans, does no mjuiy to cow^, and obscncs 
with sciupulous caie the rules and customs of his 
caste It has been said that all duty is, to the 
Hindu, summed up in obedience to the legulations 
of caste, moiahty, lehgion, philantlnopy, patnotism, 
eveiytlnng With legal d to the othei things we 
have mentioned, it is a veiy notable histoncal fact 
that, when Sivaji, the foundei of the Maiatha cmpne, 
loused his countiymcn against then Mohammadan 
oppiessors, he did not summon them to contend 
foi ‘ altai and health ’ — pi o ai is et focis , he called 
them to hasten to the lcscue of ‘ Biahmans and 
cow's ’ Aye, the sinew'd Maiatha knew' the men he 
dealt with , and the summons met with an enthu- 
siastic lesponse 
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When uc first lool mound us in India we arc 
deeply impressed with the amazing number of its 
idols Images everywhere — in temples and out of 
them in the fields by the wayside in the houses 
rude figures of stone each blight and glaring with red 
paint — trees or rocks marked with the same sub 
stance But here is a Maratha village let us go and 
note the worship Outside is a cu cle of stones all 
marl ed as divine by red or white colouring mattei — • 
a remnant doubtless of the original village faith 
Next near the gate is a small shrine of Hanuman 
or Maruti — the figure that of a black faced monkey 
with his tail conspicuously flourishing round his 
head he is the special guardian of the village 
This deity too is probably aboriginal the stiangc 
ways and half human appearance of the monkey (the 
forest man as they called him) must have surprised 
and awed the settlers and when they tool up their 
abode in or near the woods which he appeared to 
challenge as his own they deprecated his displeasure 
and tiled to secure his favour Gradually he came 
to be regal ded as a mighty warrior and an incarnate 
divinity and hence around the temples of Rama 
paiticularly crowds of monkeys gather and are all 
held to be sacred 

We now pass into the village Here is a rc 
spcctable looking Brahman sitting or it may be 
swinging on a cot in the verandah of lus clean and 
pleasant lool ing house We address him with the 
respect we feel and with some little delay he returns 
the salutation We find on inquiry that he is 
conning not being profoundly versed in Sanskrit 
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llic Vivck Sintthu a mctucal woik in Maiatlu by 
Mukundiaj, w'hidi is piobably the oldest book in the 
lamniacrc It inculcates the most absolute monism,— 

o o 

thcic is but one thing in the univcise and, as Mukun- 
duij phiases it— * Doct, doing, and deed aic all iden- 
tical ’ We politely ask the Biahman if he undci stands 
that pioposition He ^ays lie docs ‘Do you be- 
lieve it?’ He answcis, ‘Yes He declares himself 
an out-and-out Vedantist he holds thcic is but one 
thing leal, and that is Brahni, and lie knows enough 
of Sanskut to say, A ham Biahma — ‘I am Biahm’ 
Such men aie difficult to aiguc with bat we would 
fain inject a feeling into lus conscience, and we ask, 
‘How docs y’oui philosophy'- deal wutli the gicat 
fact of sin?’ He quickly ictoits, ‘What is sin, and 
what is 1 lghtcousness ? They aic illusions, both 
of them, not ical existences ’ We explain a vciy 
diffeient view of the question, but seem to make no 
impiession We pait as ft .ends, he telling us at the 
end that both view's aic collect— his theoiy is tiue 
to him, and our theoiy to us 

We go faithei, and meet a company of people 
who have just letuincd fiom a pilgi image to Pan- 
dharpui, and are holding a lecitation The paity 
consists of men and women mostly of the middle 
lanks, but with one 01 two Bi ah mans They aic 
in the couit attached to the shnne of Vithoba 
There is a leadei in the ccntic of a company of 
about sixteen people He has begun to speak , 
he holds the sw'eet, feebly'-tinkling vina m his hands , 
he is full of Maiatln poctiy, he is telling a stoiy 
about the Pnncess Mnabai and hei supreme devotion 
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to krtshnt and how when m uttermost distress 
she fled for refuse to him the image of Krishna 
opened icccivcd the royal votaress within it ind 
then closed upon het— -the {od thus til mg her into 
perfect union with himself L\cr> time tint he 
quotes a line of verse lie clnnts it the assistants 
immediately catch it up ind repent it with n loud 
clashing of the cymbals which every mnn holds in 
his lnnds The men nrc dancing with excitement 
and the leader is so carried away tint the tears arc 
streaming down his cheeks This is an exhibition 
of bhakit, or devotion of which we have had occa 
sion to speak already It is wonderfully catching 
the audience follows every word and loud shouts 
arc heard from time to time of Victor) victory to 
Vilhthal! (or Vithoba' Well there is food for 
reflection here The idolatry is deplorable, the 
legends arc most wild and fantastic but one eems 
to see in the devotees a sense of human need 
a craving for Divine support and also an assurance 
that help is given to true worshippers Tins is 
surely better than the cold heaven daring pantheism 
of the Brahman we first spolc to These men will 
admit the great fact of sin though when we ask 
how it is to be removed they unhesitatingly reply 

By devotion by gazing on the form of Vithoba and 
bathin*, m the river Bluma They, however listen ic 
spcetfully toa fricndlystntcmcntof thcTrucAtoncmcnt 

We pass on and here— is it outs dc or inside 
the mouldcnng village wall 1 is a small shrine with 

1 Vino t c\cty m!I e u the Deccan i u ren n It l by wall the 
1 1 1 cr t rt generally mu l In tl e troi blou t me* that i ic cue Hie use 
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a hideous image, gleaming with the unfailing ice! 
lead What is this? This is Vctal, a devil, a veri- 
table fiend, and woi shipped as such In the far south 
of India, among the Shanais and othei abongmal 
laces, a small white pyiamidal stiuctuic that selves 
both foi demon and temple is exceedingly common , 
but it is lathei staitling to find demon-worship in 
a village which is laigely Brahman ical 

But it is time to speak of the men who have 
lehgious functions to pcrfoim in the village Ihcy 
aie two at least, even in the smallci villages Fust 
comes the Bliat, or Biahman jncst He pcifoims 
the maiuage ceicmomcs, names the childicn, casts 
nativities, points out lucky and unlucky days, fixes 
the piopei time to sow and leap, and when the 
coin is thieshed, pcifoims the needful puja 01 
woislnp to it He also leads the sacicd texts ovet 
the dead The bliat is employed m connexion with 
almost eveiy under taking , foi thcie is always some 
omen to be explained, 01 some ceiemony to be pei- 
foimed He is gencially well off He has, at any 
late, his legular allowance, which is gencially paid 
111 kind Then, evuy lehgious ceiemony rcquncs 
an additional fee Foi a pool pci son it may be as 
low as a pice 01 a cocoa-nut , but it is consideiable 
m the case of a lich man In the month of Bha- 
diapad, befoic taking food eveiy devout Kunbi 
(cultivatoi) should perfoim the ceiemony of tilth , 
that is to say, eveiy one ought to visit a sacied sticam 

of British power, the walls u ere. needed ns a defence Now every mon- 
soon washes awaj part of the mud entrenchment No need of repairing 
them under the pax Bnlcmnua 
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mid wash Ins sms awaj But no stream of acl now 
lodged sanctity may be within easy reach and 
theie is a more accessible mode of purification 
He has onlv to drmh a little of the water in which 
the bhat has dipped the great toe of his right foot 
and the thing is done For saith the sacred text — 

Ml tl t holy streams of tl e vvorl l go to the ocean 

AU the holy streams »n the ocean are m the Brahmans right foo 

(The logic seems to limp unless all that is in tlic 
foot be collected in the toe ) 

In the same month also is the ceremony of ptln 
falsie when offerings must be made to the souls 
of ancestors These are icpresented by Brahmans 
and the} must be fed If only one can be received 
that one must be the bhat but generally there are 
several Brahmans — possibly ten or twelve— all of 
whom must be fittingly entertained 1 

The next religious functional is the Guiava — the 
officiating priest at the village temple If theic are 
several temples lie attaches himself to the most 
important and volunteers arc ieady to attend the 
others The work of the gurava is to wash the idol 
every morning by pouring water over it to put red 
pigment composed of sandal wood and oil on its 
forehead to ornament it with flowers and strew flowcis 
aiound it He sweeps the temple cleans it by 
smearing the floor over with cow dung once in seven 
or eight da> s and lights a lamp or it may be several 

The sacre 1 men generally get fat at tins s a on So in tl e De c n 
the i ro erb runs 1 lump as a pony 1 tl e 1 onth of Sr van or a 1 hat 
1 Bhadrapal (In ll e month of Sravau there 1 jlcnty of green g ass 
for the pon) ) 
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lamps, bcfoic the idol cvciy night On occasions 
of feasting, the guiava also picpaics the dishes— 1 c 
leaves cunningly joined togcthci off which the 
Hindus cat their food lie is generally also a musician, 
and plays on the mndang, 01 small drum, both at 
mainagcs and when thcic is a lcligious i collation at 
the temple This functional) is not so gcnciousl) 
suppoitcd as the bhat , but cvciy family in the 
village will give him almost daily a small quantity 
of meal He offeis it to the gods aftci making 
it into cakes, and then takes it home to his own 
family He has also gcncially some land Iiis office 
is heieditaiy, like that of the bhat He is a man 
of lcspcctablc caste — highci than a Sudia, and he 
w'cais a sacicd stung In addition to the woislup 
usually peifoimcd by the guiava, the image is often 
visited by othei lesidents of the village, paiticulaily 
Biahmans On such occasions some w r atci is ponied 
ovei the image and piaycis aie made to it 

Tlieie is also in all lcspectable houses an apait- 
ment called the gods’ house a chapel, we may tcim 
it in which the images of the family aie kept, 
langed foi the most pait on a shnnc in low's Thcic 
is almost always a special family idol, a tutelaiy god 
01 goddess, which has piobably been w r oi shipped in 
the house foi genciations Jn the moining a pncst 
comes, cnteis the chapel, takes down the deities, 
bathes them in a pail of watci, takes them out, dues 
them w T ell sets them again in their places, anoints 
them with led pigment, offeis ceitain piaycis, and, 
when the woiship is ovei, icceives a small fee foi his 
trouble Oi this homage may be paid by the eldest 
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son of the family The male members of the family 
then separately pray for a longer or shorter time 
to the deities The women and young children will 
generally throw a few flowers on or near the images 
or place some fiuits before them And this is family 
worship in India 1 

Idols are made of \arious materials — such as gold 
silver copper brass stone clay and occasionally 
wood Stone is the material most frequently used 
Pictures are also drawn on the walls or on paper 
which is hung up and these pictures aie worshipped 
as readily as other images 

Our leaders are probably already inquiring what 
is the Hindu ideal of an idol Is it a deity per sc 
01 is it only the resemblance of a deity ? In other 
words is it a fetish or an im igc in the strict sense 
of the term? Before answering the question wc 
require a careful definition of terms 

We understand by a fetish an object which is 
regarded as being per se a divinity It is some 
thing \ istble and tangible which is charged with 
supernatural power— one might say as a Leyden 
jar is charged with electricity 

An idol on th^ other hand is properly an ctScoXoi 
an imago — a resemblance a likeness or at all events 
a symbol— of a being distinct from itself 

In theory fetishism and idolatry are thus quite 
distinguishable But in practice idolatry v ery easily 
runs — certainly in India and probably everywhere — 
into fetishism 

An intelligent Hindu when asl ed why he worships 
idols will generally answer that he docs not worship 
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idols, he woi ships the spiritual bun" v. ho in in the. 
idol I’i opci 1 > cpcaktng, there is a tchgious ccicmonv 
bj which life is communicated to the image , and it 
is only aftet this that it can be Hghtiv vordupptd 
The image now is living It cats or drml s the 
offci mgs made to it smells the odour of the fiovcis, 
sleeps, wakes, sometimes sptal and can move from 
one place to anothci 1 

All this is clearly fetishism The idol is no longer 
a mere s) mbol , it is itself a god The ‘ h f e,’ which 
by one ccicmony lias been brought into it, can In 
anothci ccicmony be taken out, but unless that is 
done, the image is an independent dcilv And thus 
images of the same deity maj possess vciv different 
powcis We have seen the image of a god earned 
in pioccssion to pav a visit of high cercmonv to 
another image of the same god, like a fi lend usitaig 
a fuend But the fetishism of India goes much 
failhci than this An) object whatsoever, if of vei) 
lcmarkablc appearance, is sure to be worshipped It 
will piobably be marked with a red pigment to 
indicate its supernatural chnincicr An) shape, if 
not easily explained, an) object slnkmgly beautiful 
01 strikingly the icvcrsc,is mniked and worshipped 
Theic was fetishism m ancient Vcdic da)s, but 

1 A\ ill, one of Tuhirnni’s two wises, lnd no fmth m V ulndr to 
sshom her huslnnd wns pns=ionntel> desoted On bun" tolil lint the 
innqc drink milk when offered, she smd, ‘1 will put lint to the tes* ’ 
So she unde some milk ‘ hissinq hot,’ put it in n sessel nnd held it to 
V ithobVs lips Ihe poorqod ins burnt , he turned his fnct to one •-nle, 
indlo > u blister nppenred on lus lip And if nm person doubts the 
Until of the stor) win, let him qo to T)eliu, lukinm’s ullnqe, nnd 
there to this dnj lit will see the linnqe with the wn ncek ‘Steinq is 
bcheung,’ tn)s the Hindu de\otcev 
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evidently it his increised in the lapse of ages ind 
it often appcirs in is gross iTorm in Indt i is among 
the lowest siviges of Afnci or Polync.su Soon 
iround the object tint his ittrictcd homage by its 
singularity there collects i miss of legendiry lore 
The strange position or fintistic slnpe is due to 
some god or other who visited the spot ind the low 
fetish thus gradually obtains a place in the orthodox 
Hindu system There is nothing it comes in contact 
with which Hinduism cannot absorb and partially 
assimilate and thus the stupendous pantheon becomes 
every day more stupendous still 
It is wholly impossible to enumerate all the objects 
worshipped in India It isnotcasy cv cn to classify them 
We may first mention the sun moon and start, 
of heaven Is ext may come certain human beings 
especially Brahmans But any very extraordinary 
man even if not a Hindu may be recognized as a 
descent or incarnation of a divinity — as happened 
m the well known case of General NichoLon Among 
animals the cow is pre eminently a goddess Monkey s 
peacocks serpents tortoises arc also worshipped 
So is the wild boar as a representative of the Boar 
Avatara— but we have also seen the animal hunted 
killed and eaten whereas the domestic swine is held 
by Hindus in almost as much horror as by Mohim 
madans Again certain animals arc vehicles of certain 
gods and o become quasi divine as for instance 
the bull of Siva and the rat of Ganes i 

In the vegetable kingdom the tulasi (holy basil) 
may be said to stand pre eminent The pipal (Ficus 
i cltgiosa) is also worshipped its leaves quiver 111 e 
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those of the aspen, and thus indicate who is in the 
a divinity 01 duinitics 1 * The banyan jious ccicmony 
too, is sacied , piobably on account (image, and it 
malleable mode of giowth — . \ U'01 shipped 

‘n pillared slndt, ) thinks tllC 
High o\crnrched, and echoing walks bcl'j tllC floWCis , 

But theie aic at least six or seven other movc bom 
aie haidly less divine , as, foi example, t\ 
asoka 2 , the kusa grass, the custaid apple, aik° longer 
Of the pioductions of the natuial w 01 Id, tHe^i 5 ilk 
most ficqucntly woi shipped is the salagiam a small 
black stone, with maikings like those of the ammonite 
which is found in various nveis This is moic 
than a mcie symbol, Tukaiam calls it ‘Vishnu’s 
self’ Neaily cveiy deity has some object especially 
dear to him, and theicfoic sacied some tice, 01 hcib, 
01 stone The objects that aic, or ma\ be, woi shipped 
aie thus, as we have said, altogcthei countless 

We may indeed affimi that the Hindus will worship 
anything and* eveiy thing except the Supicmc Being” 
A maxim which one hcais cveiy day 111 India is this 
Where faith is, theie is God Belie\c a thing to be 
divine, and it is divine Thus, a swine is lcgaided 
as utterly unclean , yet we have often asked this 
question, 1 If a man believed a swme to be a god, 
would it be so?’ and the answci, perhaps somewhat 
slowly given, has been, ‘Yes, if a man ically believes 

1 Bishop Ileber sj enks of ‘ ihe pccpul’b haunted slnde ’ 

- ‘ Best of trees the asokn, blooming, m the fo r est she espied, 
Gemmed nil o’er with glittering blossoms, i ocnl \\ ltli the song 
of buds’ — Kalidasa, Kaglmvansa, bk 1 
Bossnet hns somenheie c aid of classical antiquitj * Tout Unit Dieu, 
eacepte Dieu lui-mCme ’ 
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it the swine is a god And we have gone on to 
T5I would hi faith in that case save him? and the 
answer has been Most certainly 

So much for the immensity of Indian idol worship 
Put with regard to the non existence of the worship 
of the Supreme We have frequently ashed Where 
is the temple of the Supreme ? and the answer given 
With evident surprise at a question so unexpected has 
alw ay s been Temple of the Supreme ? What do y ou 
mean ? there is no such temple * Why ? Because 
He can have none He is formless nameless in 
conceivable and wc cannot worship Him And 
therefore you worship idols? Certainly An idol 
is indispensable We need some visible object on 
which our minds can rest 

At a fir t glance India thus appears to be utterly 
infinitely exclusively polytheistic But on entering 
into conversation even with the simple vill igcrs y ou 
are startled bv the discovery that another s> stem of 
thought which at fast seems wholly irreconcilable 
with polytheism has been wrought into the very 
texture of the Hindu mind We mean pantheism 
Poly theism and pantheism are the warp and w oof of 
Hinduism We have ashed a hundred times Who 
is it that speaks in you ind me ? and the answer has 
always been The Supreme The commonest man 
will say that his ~oul is a part of God He will even 
reason with you and ash whether the Supreme is not 
omnipresent and when you answer Yes he will say 
that the case is therefore clear for the Divine Spirit 
which is in man necessarily excludes every othei spirit 
The soul is a part of God 

M 
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The pantheism which has extended so widely, and 
sunk so deeply into the populai mind, is not indeed 
the sublimated system of the V edanta We saw' above 
that the Vedanta denies the lealily of an external 
u'oild, and affnvns the existence of one Self, one sole 
Spmt, in the univcisc . 01 lalhci, thcie is no univcisc 
nothing but the one Self and its illusions But the 
populai pantheism allows the existence of mattci 
The Pui anas speak of mattci as the body of God — the 
mountains being His bones, and locks His nails, the 
tices Ills haii, and so on The common people seldom 
do this , they believe in their own bodies, though not 
in then ow'n souls But, in tiuth, all is inconsistency. 
Even Tukaiam, who at one time contends earnestly 
foi the doctnne of dvaita , 01 dualism, at anothei 
dcclaies that his soul has blended wuth Deity, as salt 
dissolved m w'atci is blended w'lth the watci 

No chaiactenstic of any lcligicn can be more 
impoitant than the mannei in w'lnch it deals wutli the 
gi eat fact of Sin Many a Brahman will asseit that 
he holds sin to be a mcic appeaiance, an illusion, 
and this is in accoidance with Vedanta doctnne Yet 
the same man will go through a lound of cciemomcs 
cveiy morning and evening, and confess that lie ib a 
sinner fiom his birth The common Hindu will not 
go to the extieme of asseiting the non-ieahty of sin , 
though he is wholly unable to ex-plain how' the Di\ me 
Spa it, wdnch dwells in lnm instead of a soul, is led 
into the commission of evil He is therefoie quite 
consistent m using means foi the lemoval of sin 

We may glance at the teaching of Hinduism le- 
garding heaven and hell In eailier Vcdic days 
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\ am a the first mnn was placed in heaven lie there 
gathers Ins descendants — thcPitns or Fathers — around 
him to the sound of music with them he quiffs the 
Soma draught ind with them he also comes to join 
the gods who ire seated on the Kusa grass in the 
phcc of worship and he there partakes with them of 
the libation There is little or no reference to hell at 
first I re long in the Atlnrva Veda hints arc given 
about dismal pits in which the wicked arc confined 
but no detailed statement is made regarding the pains 
inflicted Annihilation is sometimes threatened At 
a later time arose the doctrine of transmigration We 
might have expected that heaven and hell would m 
consequence fade out of sight inasmuch as both good 
and evil deeds receive their due award in the present 
life Not so how ever 1 lie w orshippers of Tndr 1 and 
several other gods arc translated at death to Svarga 
those of Vishnu to Vuhuntha those of Siva to 
Kailasa and so on The enjoyments are sensuous 
even sensu d sometimes immoral 

Very remarkable is the transformation which Yann 
gradually ui dcrgocs He finally becomes the ruler of 
hell or rather of the hells for they arc v ery many The 
later Hindu writings give fearful descriptions of these 
Of course all these heavens and hells arc transitory 
The hells are purgatories in which 

L ercentur poems vetcruroquc malorum 
Supplici expendunt 

But when we -peak of sin we need to explain what 
the Hindu conception of sm actually is We referred 

\i gd Acncis \ 1 39 Virgil snys lliat the soul after dm king 
the water of Lethe return to occupy new bodies 
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alicady to the dcrlaialion of Piofcssoi Wcbci that in 
the Vedas the leligious notion of sm is altogether 
wanting, and \anous wnlcis of note have used 
equally stiong language in lcgaid to the Gicck and 
Roman wn tings But suicly thcic was what we may 
call a vacillating sense of sin in Giccce and Rome, 
and thcic is as much among the Hindus now' 
St Paul dcclaics that ‘God has ncvci left Ilimsclf 
without witness’ and that ‘the Gentiles show' the woik 
of the law r written on then heaits’ Not umvcisaliy , for, 
m some eases, conscience appears, to quote St Paul 
again, ‘ to be seated w'lth a hot non , ’ famihanty with 
evil has in many dcstioycd the moial perceptions and 
emotions Yet all the Hindus arc not such Con- 
science, alas 1 is ficqucntly asleep, often chugged with 
opiates , but it is not dead, and it is gcneially capable 
of being loused Undoubtedly the oidmaiy Hindu 
secs that thcic is a distinction betw'cen light and 
wiong , he fully admits also that he is bound to do 
the light and shun the wiong, although he is often 
sorely astiay as to wdiat is light and wdiat is w’long 
We theiefoie do not contend that ‘ the icligious notion 
of sin is altogethet wanting ’ The man wall at once 
concede that he ought to w'oislnp God, and that lie 
sins unless he docs so He wall at once admit that 
he ought not to mjui e his neighboui , and that stealing, 
lying, adulteiy, and such-like deeds, are sins w'lnch 
I-Ieaven will punish Yet w'hcn all this is said, how 
much is left unsaid 1 One deploi able and fundamental 
enoi into which Idindu teacheis have fallen is that 
they have inculcated an endless numbei of ceiemonial 
observances and rules of caste as of equal lmpoitance 
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with the clearest monl duties — nav*, in many eases 
'is of greater importance Conscience Ins tlius been 
bewildered Although from time to time there Ins 
come m some quarter or other a reaction from extreme 
ccrcnonnhsm ind the fundamental truths of morality 
lnve been recognized ind raised again ilniost to their 
proper place the Inppy clnngc Ins been but temporary 
The anctcnt sages whose questionings and aspira 
tions ire contuncd in the Upmislnds pud com 
pinti\ cl> little attention to external rites Meditation 
on the Divine constituted to them ncarl) the whole 
of religion Salvation was attainable only through 
knowledge I arthcr the important school of thought 
which exalts devotion ( b/uikti ) makes in theory at 
least equally little account of ceremonies devotion 
is all m all and through devotion salvation is obtained 
Still viewed as a whole Hinduism strikes every 
observer as a most colossal system of outward rites 
and ceremonies one stands m blank amazement to 
see human beings vv dlingly bending their necks and 
bearing a y oke so crushing Salv ation by w orks — that 
is by ceremonies and penances— is the doctrine held 
by an overwhelming majority of the people 

The means of deliverance from sin and of acquiring 
righteousness arc very numerous "1 he following arc 
the most efficacious and customary 

i Pilgrimages to holy places w ashing in a sacred 
stream and beholdm*, a deity 

~ Giving food or money to Brahmans 

3 Frequent repetition of the name of a duty 

4 Bodily austerities 

5 Lating the fiv e products of the cow 
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Pilgnmages w<mc not known in Vcchc days, no one 
spot was deemed moic sacicd than another Rivcis, 
indeed, soon began to be held in leveience, and this 
doubtless on account of then manifest and manifold 
utility, and it was the holiness of the livei that 
made the town on its banks holy Fust the Indus, 
‘the most copious of sti earns,’ as the Vedas call it, 
attiacted admit ation , then, as the lace moved on, 
came the Saiasvati but both of these were aftenvards 
eclipsed by the Ganges We tiace the idea of saciecl 
places from about aoo B C It has giadually attained 
immense development, and is still developing India 
is coveied with holy places, 01 in i has , they aic found 
fiom the lake Manasa in Tibet to Ramcsvai, o\ci 
against Ceylon , fiom Dwaiaka in the w r cst to Pun in 
the east Benares, on the Ganges, still holds the 
high place it attained in eaily, though not the 
cailiest, days All the tcmtoiy aiound, within a 
ladtus of ten miles, is equally holy Next come in 
nnpoitance Prayag (Allahabad), at the confluence of 
the Ganges and Yamuna (Jumna) , Handwai (also 
wutten Haidwai) 1 , at the point uheie the Ganges 
bicaks out into the plains fiom among the mountains, 
and Ganga Sagai, wheic the Ganges joins the ocean 
These aie vciy celebiatcd tv thas Fully equal in 
impoitance to Benaies is Pun, in Onssa, until its 
notonous temple of Jagannath (Juggernaut) , the 
legion aiound which foi twenty miles is all holy 
Dwaiaka, in Gujaiat, said to have been the -apital 

1 H nr id war meins, the gite of Vishnu, Hardwir, the gite of Sim 
'I here have been most -vehement disputes between the two sections of 
w 01 shippers is to the true spelling, ind thedeil) specnllv honouied thcie 
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of Knshna is also famous Nasik on the Godavari 
is sacred as being associated with the history of Rama 
1 andharput on the Bhima which is a tributaiy of the 
river Knshna has been at least four hundred yeirs 
a centre of immense attraction to the Maiathas 
lvamesvar situated on an island between India and 
Ceylon is visited bygieat multitudes fiom all paits 
of India and devotees cairy vessels of \ atcr fiom the 
Ganges for the puiposeof pouung it on the image 
The last mentioned place contains one of twelve 
celebrated Itugas or phallic symbols of Siva Som 
nath in Gujarat Omhai on an island in the nvci 
Narmada (Nerbudda) Badari Kedai neai the souicc 
of the Ganges and Tryambah at the souicc of the 
Godavan arc also among popular lit /has 
The numbcis tint fiequent the titf/ias differ in 
diffcicnt places Tho e on the Ganges aic visited at 
ceitam incurring times by moic than a million or 
occasionally two millions The holy season c\tends 
over a considerable time— ciowds coming and going 
daily At Pandharpur there gather tw ice e\ cry y car 
in July and December from a hundred thousand to 
a hundred and twenty fivethouapd The attendance 
at 1 un is also very ^reat amounting ometimes to 
about three hundred thousand 

The ceremonies of putification dtfler somewhat 111 
different places Very generally at a tirtha there are 
men who call themselves Gangaputia — sons of the 
Ganges— whose duty it is to help the pilgrims m the 
performance of the customary utes Every family 
of these has a booh m which ate marked down the 
names and residences of pilgrims who have in former 
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days visited the spot, and, on the aruval of any 
visitant, these men eageily ask Ins name, turn ovci 
then lccoids, and tiy to discover that he or his 
family having foimeily availed themselves of their 
mmistiations, he must do so now They help the 
pilgrim to find a suitable place in which to pitch 
a tent 01 bit of cloth as a kind of sheltei , take him 
to the temple, 01 temples , perform the ceremony of 
shaving his head 1 — a matter of much importance in 
many places , and, above all, help him in the washing 
away of his sms by bathing They stand beside him 
m the stieam, lcpcating the appiopnatc piaycis in 
Sansknt A price is paid, which vanes accoiding to 
the cncumstances of the pilgum or the impoitunity 
of the pi lest \ 

The gieat pievalence of thesvseem of pilgi image 
is tiuly lemarkable One cannot look upon it with 
satisfaction No doubt it lclievcs in some dcgicc the 
dull monotony of cveiy-day existence , it enables 
a man whose honzon has been bounder] by his village 
to see a little of the outside woilcl But the evils 
accompanying it aie exceedingly gieat It is ex- 
pensive It makes a man neglect his daily woik, 
which, 1,1 the case of the Indian cultivatoi, is a vciy 
senous mattei It makes the pilgum urn a scnous 
nsk as to health and even life At all the gieat 
festivals wietched accommodation is ceitain, and an 
outbieak of disease is fiequent 2 In the lainy season 

1 This is not performed everywhere It obtains it Benares, Gaya, 
Nasik, Tandharpur, &c Women who are not widows cut off a portion 
of their Inn 

J Until of late the Government of India did aery little With a uew to 
secure the simplest sanitary arrangements Ihe consequence was that 
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the dingers ire aggravated In Bengil husbands 
ind fithers have often occasion to resist the attempts 
made b) female members of their families to go on 
pilgrimage to Puri or elsew here for when the caged 
bird escapes there is the danger of its nev er returning 
It might desire this but birds of prej art ready to 
devour it Men sent out from Puri traverse India 
proclaiming the glories of Jaginnath and the blessed 
ness of going on pilgrimage Thcj especially tempt 
widows and it is against the representations of such 
men that the heads of families require to be on their 
guard Regarding the deplorably erroneous view of 
true religion which is fostered by the whole system 
of pilgrimage it is unnecessary to speak It is a great 
corruption of the earlier and simplci faith of India 
Finally it ought to be noticed that the mind of the 
pilgrims is much more set on making righteousness 
i c acquiring merit than on being purified from sin 
The idea of acquiring merit righteousness is \cry 
deeply implanted in the mind of every Hindu and 
pilgrimages arc among the most meritorious of works 1 
With regard to ascetic practices as a means of 
salvation they are far more general imong the 
Sana than among the Vaishnava sects \\c have 
aheady spoken of asceticism when treating of the 

i few cl js the cred place and nei a hbon hoi became ntte lv 
li gu ting an 1 the \ hole atmosphere p i oned LatterH Go\tmment 
ha intc fered to m ch g eater extent an 1 \ 1 en ch lera h s b he 
o t 1 as l sued pr jclamations warning tl e pc j It a i t att rdmg tl c 
rafecte 1 place 

On Pur an 1 the ol sen ances connected with the wo sli p of the lorl 
of the wo Id cons It Cl ndus B«ch nans C / ristiai Resear 1 es nd S r 
Vi \\ lln ter s Orissa 
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Yoga system and the Saiva seels It would be almost 
as endless as useless a task to cnumcialc all the foims 
of sclf-toi tui c In addition to the practices mentioned 
on pp 152, &c , the most common arc these vows 
of silence , ncvci lying down , lying on spikes , sitting 
between five files (the sun blaring oveihcad being 
one), \1s1tmg a holy place — the moic distant the 
bcttci by lolling towards it like a log, 01 mcasunng 
the giound by falling flat on the face, lining and lying 
down again faithci on 

One of the most powciful means of puuflcation is 
eating the five pioducts of the cow The cow being 
holy, cveiylhing that issues fiom hci bod} is holy, 
even the dust lafscd by hci feet will punfy fiom 
sin 1 The fivefold nnvtuie is called panchagavya. 
Mancllous is its potency 

‘Piercing through my bones md minow, dwcllcth sin within my flesh , 
I5ut the fauchagavya burns it, as the fire consumes the wood’ 

Being not only potent, but easily accessible, this 
means of puuflcation is moie frequently had lccouise 
to than any olhci Sacred sticams may be at some 
distance, but the cow is always at hand A feast 
given to Biahmans geneially accompanies the puu- 
fying ute, and is its suitable completion 

Regai ding this piactice, which will appeal to out 
leaders one of the most mattonal of the innumerable 
obsei vances of Hinduism, it may be well to note in 
conclusion that we see something very similai in the 

1 So Kalidasa — 

‘Rising from her holy foo stej «, lightly culled the dust around, 

But it pmified the monnich, like the Urihas saCred wave’ 

Raghuvansa, bl 1 
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Panu ritual One of the products of the annml — 
we do not mein milk or butter— -is greatly used as 
a means of purification among the professed followers 
of Zoroaster It is applied to the body every day 
and a small quantity is drunk There is indeed this 
difference between the Hindus and Parsis it is the 
cow that is specially sacred to the former but it is 
a bull that the Farsis keep m their temples in order 
that the purifying liquid may never fail It is with 
hesitation we write of sieh things but to omit a 
point so characteristic would be to give an impel feet 
account of these religions 

We may here mention the purifying rites 1 which 
must be performed by all Hindus who belong to the 
three highest castes 1 A ceremony to cause con 
ccption 2 On the first indication of vitality and to 
secure the birth of a male child 3 At the time of 
birth 4 At the time of naming the child j On 
taking the child out to sec the moon 6 1 o see the 
sun 7 On feeding it with rice especially in the fifth 
or eighth month 8 The tonsure of the hair cveept 
one lock in the second cr third year 9 Imcsttluic 
with the sacred string on the tenth or twelfth day 
after birth and 10 Marriage These ceremonies 
amount to ten Some luthoutics give two moic — 
manging the motlici s lntr in the fourth si\lh or 
eighth month of pregnancy and the return of the 
young man to lus home after completing his studies 
under a gum Investiture with the sacred string 
takes place in the case of a Brahman in the eighth 

They ire called satis/ ara—i e j trf ctmg cf>m| ItUng 1 he \u tT 

aenment is g ncrillj rendert 1 in In Inn 1 ng nges bj sattslata 
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ycai j m that of a Kshatnja in the eleventh, and 
in that of a Vaisya in tlie twelfth Tlic }outh thus 
cntcis the honoured innk of the twice-born In the 
ease of a female the ntcs ate much fcwci 

The lcgislatoi Gautama cnumeiatcs foity sacia- 
ments 01 purificatoiy lites 

Ceicmonics connected with the dead aic lcgardcd 
as of gieat importance Fust come the funeial rites 
The spmt of the deceased is undci stood to hotel 
foi some time aftci death over the place where the 
coipse is burned 01 buncd Ihc spmt is unhappy, 
and in its nakedness impure, and all the 1 datives 
of the deceased aic also impute The funeial i itc-., 
which aic celebrated aftci death foi ten days, pacify 
the tioublcd spirit Balls, generally made of nee and 
milk, along with wntci , aic offcicd , and the spmt 
feeds on then essence It acquncs in this way a 
coveiing, or body, moic substantial than the ‘subtile 
body 5 w'hich it possessed w'hcn it quitted the one of 
flesh and blood The spirit is no longer a pi da, 
01 ghost, it is now exalted into a piii i (anccstoi), 
and can be worshipped Oflerings aic made to it, 
consisting as before of balls chiefly of nee and milk, 
and these are accompanied wuth the lccitation of 
sacicd texts This ceremony is called si addha 1 
The piescnptions connected with the obscivanccs 
of the si addhas mn into infinite complexity A book 
which has lately appealed m Bombay contains on this 
single subject more than a hundred closely-punted 
pages We will not w r eaiy our leadeis by going into 
details that aie as meaningless as they aic endless 
1 Demed froir the Sanskut si addha, frith 
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Suffice it to say that there me daily offeungs to the 
pitns offeungs on particular da>s ot the moon 
occasional offeungs such as for a relative recently 
deceased or on domestic occurrences such as the 
birth of a on These may all be called obligatory 
There ate also voluntary sraddhas which are performed 
for the acquisition of merit The propci times for 
s? addhas are during the dark half 01 waning moon 
the day of new moon at the solstices eclipses &c 
It is interesting to note that in more ancient days 
as appears from the legislation of Manu offeungs 
were made which hate been discontinued in modern 
Hinduism Thus Manu informs us that the pitt is have 
their hunger satiated for two months by the offering 
of fish deers flesh satisfies them for three sheeps 
flesh for foul birds flesh for fi\c wild boars for 
cle\ en cow s milk for tw elve red goat s flesh for ever 
Other specifications on this subject are no less pi case 
It is the office of the nearest male relative to 
present the ball of food to the deceased and to Ins 
forcfatheis both in the male and female lines He 
who does so establishes a claim to the inheritance 
It is the greatest of misfortunes that there should 
be no male descendant In that case no one is qualified 
to present the siaddlia and the pitns aie reduced to 
the uttermost distress — so greatly are the dead 
dependent on the living 1 Adoption however 
lemedies the evil an. adopted son (if the statutory 
1 ahdasa pi ts this cor viction m a somewhat g otesque f rm 1 ing 
Dilipa had no son wherefore 1 e sorrow fulls sa\s — 

& on must cease the holy s ad 11 a and my f Ihers seeing this 
Drink the i ater of the offering warming it \v th sighs of woe 
raj ux ansa bh i 
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pi csci lptions have been exactly complied with) is 
fully qualified to piescnt the ncccssaiy offcnngs to 
the dn manes 

We must still lefci to caste It is the stionghold 
of the leligion , Di Wilson of Bombay says it is 
‘ the soul as well as the body of Hinduism ’ In tiuth, 
a man may believe anything 01 nothing, and he may 
neglect othci pitccpts of the faith as much as he 
chooses, yet, if he attend to the 1 ules of caste, he 
lcmains a good Hindu A tuft of ban on the ciown 
of the head is, in most places, the groat outward 
badge of Ins being so But still moie impoitant 
is compliance with the piescubed 1 ules' as to what 
he eats and clunks A man is defiled by what goes 
into his mouth— especially by eating food picparccl 
by a man of lowei caste Contact with such a man 
is also polluting 

The oithodox legislation, as we saw above, was 
one that highly exalted the Biahman, and sternly 
dcpiesscd the Sudias, and the still lower divisions 
of the people Of couise, undci a Mohammadan 01 
Chustian government, the measuielcss pictcnsions 
of the Biahmans could not be conceded F01 example, 
such precepts as these — ‘ Never shall a king slay 
a Biahman, though convicted of all possible enmes 1 ,’ 
‘Whatever exists in the univeise is all the piopcity 
of the Brahman V could be tieated only with contempt 
But, undei puiely Hindu luleis, it is amazing to what 
extiemes the Biahmans have insisted on the mainte- 
nance of the ancient mles Thus, befoie Poona was 
taken fiom the Marathas by the Bntisli, no Mhar was 
1 Manu, viu 379, &,c. 2 Ibid 1 93-100 
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allowed to enter the cityJjefore nine o clod or remain 
in it after three and this foi the icirurl able reason 
that before nine and after three he cast too long 
a shadow — and if his shadow fell on a Brahman it 
polluted him 

The kingdom of Tiavancore m Southern India is 
the part of the country in which Brahmamcal ideas 
now rule most strongl) The Namburi Brahmans 
number only a little moie than ten thousand but 
their will is law A late Maharaja had leceivcd 
a good English- education but either from choice or 
necessity he acted piecisely hi e a bigoted Hindu 
Various public impiovements such as roads and 
bridges were urgently required but such things 
must wait for the Brahmans must be fed and receive 
largesses which the country can ill affoid Mcanuhtlc 
certain dasses which until the British Gov eminent 
interfered were in a condition of abject slavery arc 
not allowed to enter courts of justice nor public 
maikets nor to remain on the public road if a man 
of higher rank is using it A Pulaya must remain 
sixty nine steps away from a Brahman otherwise 
the latter is polluted and the foimer visited with 
condign punishment 

Thus the idea that some classes are inherently 
holy and others inherently polluted and abominable 
has taken complete possession of the mind of the 
higher castes m Travancore and those m the neigh 
bounng region of Cochin The fact maj seem 
extraordinary seeing that in the Veda thcie is no 
trace or the least possible trace of caste Yet wc 
can see in the language used regarding the aborigines 
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— which bieathcs only passionate hatted 01 contempt 
how leady the Aayans weie, even in eaily days, to 
trample then enemies in the dust Hisloiy is sonow- 
fully full of pioofs of ‘man’s inhumanity to man’, 
but it stnkes us (not foi getting the case of the Helots 
of Spaita) that pcihaps the most flagiant instance 
of high tieason against the lights of man as man is 
seen in the legislation of Manu, and the piactice of the 
‘orthodox’ kingdom of Tiavancoie 1 

Any one who caiefully notes the foim of Hinduism 
aiound him will find it to differ consideiably from 
the descuption given in books He is apt, theiefoic, 
to think the books impel feet But, in tiuth, to 
descnbe the innumciable beliefs and obsenanccs 
which aie summed up under the exceedingly com- 
pichensive teim Hinduism would icqune a whole 
libiaiy of books Every pait of India has its 
peculiaiitics of faith and woislnp It has been said 
that in the Konkan eveiy village diffeis in its deities 
horn eveiy olhei The student of Hinduism must 
observe as carefully as lead, and so supplement what 
the study of his books has taught him 

Some wnteis draw a distinction between Biahman- 
lsm and Hinduism, — the foimei teim designating the 
belief and piactices of the highest caste, and the 
latter the system in vogue among the common people 
The distinction is, so far, useful , but the two things 
have much in common In this little w'ork we have 
dealt chiefly with Biahmamsm The following 
remarks will beai on the populai belief 

1 The number of distinct castes m Travancore is said to be 420 
The most degraded of the outcasts are the Pulayas 
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and fasts which it piescubes It is quite impossible 
to give even a fyief descnption of the whole of these , 
and; weie it possible, it would greatly try the patience 
of the reader But a fairly conect idea of these 
observances may be obtained from a short statement 
regarding ten cr twelve of the most impoitant We 
shall describe them especially as they aie obseived 
m Western India. We take them in their chrono- 
logical sequence 

i Makar Sankranti — coiresponding to Januaiy 1 1 
The celestial sign makar answeis to Capucoin On 
that day the sun is said to begin his journey 
noithward To the eaily Hindus, living in a cold 
legion, the appioach of spnng was an occasion of 
the greatest joy , and the commencement of the 
sun’s northward progress could not pass unmarked, 
for then opened the auspicious half of the yeai 1 
The sun especially is worshipped in this festival 
Bathing in the sea is piescubed wheiever it is possible 
Rejoicings abound in public and private Gieat 
gatherings take place as at Prayag, wheie the 
Ganges and Jumna mingle, and at Ganga §agai, 
where the Ganges meets the ocean 

In the Tamil count! y the festival is called £ Pongal ’ 
Gieat attention is paid to the cattle Then hoi ns 
are painted and adorned with chaplets, and the pool, 
ovenvoiked beasts have, foi once, a giand holiday 
1 Mahasivai atn le the gieat night of Siva 
(Febiuary ia) The linga [phallus), which is the 
emblem of Siva, is especially woishipped on this 

1 According to coriect astronomy the sun enters Capricorn and com- 
mences his northward journey on Decembei 21 
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occision A legend of great celebrity is connected 
with it A wicked hunter to escape the wild beasts 
mounted it night into a bcl ( bil a) tree which is 
sacred to Siva Leaves were broken ofT and fell 
on a Iinga that stood below Moreover the hunter 
had fasted all day for the sufficient reason that he 
had nothing to eat Siva was delighted at the 
honour paid him by the falling leaves and the fast 
and sent a heavenly chariot to convey the hunter to 
heaven This event is commemorated in the festival 
1 irst there is a fast during the day at night the 
worshippers repair to the temples of Siva and remain 
there from about eight o clock till five next morning 
Worship is performed for them by a priest on four 
different occasions and thus the vigil lasts the whole 
night Generally the priest reads a list of Sivas 
many names and as each is mentioned the wor 
shipper throw s a leaf of bcl on the linga 

3 Hah This festival properly lasts ten days in 
the end of February and beginning of March It is 
exceedingly popular in all parts of India It corrc 
sponds in many respects to the ancient Saturnalia of 
which the modern Carnival seems a mild survival 
The most marked feature of the Hoh is the 
extreme license with which it is attended Red 
powders or red coloured liquids are thrown about 
people are sent on absurd errands (as on All I ools 
day m Europe) , dances are kept up in commemo 
ration of the sports of Krishna with the Gopis (the 
female cow herds of Vrind avana) Bonfires are 

1 indled for the last three days Matters get worse 
towards the end of the festival and on the l<ist day 
N 2 
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it is liaidly possible foi a 1 expectable woman to 
leave hei own house she is at once assailed with 
volleys of the vilest language conceivable Legends 
had to be invented to justify, 01 at least explain, 
so disgusting a piactice We aie told that a female 
demon who was lnjuung childicn he’d to be dmen 
away by the use of such abominable words 1 — and 
ceitamly they aie enough to disgust cjhcn a demon 

But theie can be no doubt that otigmally this was 

/ 

a spiing festival a season of^ uniicixal lcjoicmg 
at the lcvived life of natuie It 1st. \ cry sad to see it 
celebiatcd, not with innocent glaldncss, but with 
obscene and liotous excess 2 * * Wlicny the bonfires at 
the conclusion aie extinguished, thev ashes aie dis- 
tubutcd, and people mb then bodies o\y ei with them 
4 Rama navami Tins is commcmVoiativc of the 
w r amoi-god Rama It ends on the jpmnth da> of 
the light half of the month Chaitra^-, hence the 
teim navami, which means ‘ninth 5 Fo|\r eight days 
pievious the temples of Rama aie illuir-mnatcd and 
laigely attended , the Iusloiy of RamzVu is read or 
lccited, and the images of the god aie anaW cd with 
costly ornaments The last day is the annivex icai) of 
the bnth of the deity At noon, w'hcn thef> birth 
is believed to ha\e taken place, the pieachcr, dhs we 
may call him, who has been descanting on the gieat- 
ness of Rama, exhibits a small image of the god, and 
puts it into a ciadle The assembly piostiates itself 

1 In the Bhavishj oltara Punin, eh \vn 

2 It deserves to be noted that, in the Roman festival of Anna Perenna, 

which was also celebrated in spring, the same ev ll practice prev ailed 

As Ovid expresses it, ‘joa vUei es obscacnaquc dicta canuntur ’ 
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before 11 Acclamation n c ill around handful 
of red powder arc flun, in token of jo\ and all \ o 
home c\ ill tin, 

, A a?a fatetomt This fetna! is licit! on the 
fifth da\ of the Iif lit Inlf of the month Sn\ in 
It is m honotw of serpents 1 he fi( urc of a serpent 
is made of eh) or draa n on the will and wor luppctl 
I ivmp serpents arc bioimht "11111 supplied with mill 
and eggs All this is done to deprecate tlic wrath of 
the venomous reptile 

(1 \arah / vtrmtt n Tim festival is ol» cr\cd 
clncflj b) those who dwell on the ci cots It 
is held on Au t list when the more •> orim 
period of the mn> scion is believed l» be «vtr 
1 lowers *md cspcaill) cocoi nuts ire thrown i 
oflerinj s into the sci in order to cam. it favour r r 
else is 1 llianl offtrin" because its ra, c Ins ilntcd 

7 A ns/ fin (or 6 ilu!) Jaiw is/ turn is celebiatcd 
on the ciphth di) of the dirl Inlf of Srav in m com 
incmontion of the birth of Kn hm It is one of the 
greatest of the sicrcd scisons 1 lie worshipper fist 
the whole di) — tint is the) cm cit onl) certim 
1 inds of food and uncool cd Node 1 net for c\ 
ample is prohibited At mfht the) bitht worship 
1 chy image of the infint Krishna and ulorn it with 
leases of the tulasi ancl flowers K T c\t da) is a j re it 
occa ion among all 1 ccpcrs of cattle as Krishna m 
his boyhood lived among such 

In Western India a dtit) probabl) abon uni 
called Kanhoba has been identified with Krishna 
The chief devotee on the mjht when Krishn » is 
suppo cd to have been born becomes c\cilcd, uses 
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wild gestuies, muttcis stiangc sounds, his whole body 
qui\ enng Tlus« is a sign that ‘the god has come’ 
1 c he has cntcicd the body of his uoishippci 
This man is now himself woi shipped Others become 
equally fiantic, and aie uoislupped in then turn 
Sick peisons aie bi ought, Kanhoba’s. devotees mb 
ashes on then heads, pass their hands ovci them, 
leccivc money, and dismiss them as healed 

8 Ganesa chatui tin , cclcbiatcd on the fouith of 
the light half of Bhadiapad (September 10), is in 
commemoiation of Ganesa 01 Ganapati — ‘the le- 
movei of difficulties ’ a god with an elephant’s head 
His vehicle is a lat, and thcrcfoic the clay image of 
a lat, saddled and bridled, is often placed beside him 
The image of the god is gilded and glittciing The 
deity has to be bi ought into the image, which is 
done by elaboiatc consociation It is then wor- 
shipped. The exploits of Ganesa ate cnlaigcd on, 
fi lends and 1 datives attending A sumptuous feast 
is then given to Biahmans The deity lcmains as 
an inmate of the house foi several days, amounting 
in some cases to ten Thcieaftci he must depart 
Fust, the divinity which had been brought into the 
image is exti acted by the lcpetition of appiopnate 
foimulae The image is then seated in a palankeen, 
and earned to the sea 01 a tank in a gaily attncd 
piocession It is flung into the watci with the ex- 
piession of much legiet at paiting and of hopes to 
meet next yeai 

Once Ganesa, when uding on his 1 at, had a fall, 
and the moon, who saw it, laughed at his equestnan- 
slup Wheieupon the offended god cuised the moon 
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and 'll! who should look at her but he condescended 
afterwards to restrict the curse to those who should 
behold her on his birthday Accordingly if any 
Hindu accidentally or forgetfully sees the luminary 
at that time, he becomes terribly afraid of the con 
sequences which he probably seeks to avert by 
provoking some neighbour to pour on him a flood 
of maledictions These arc held to be a substitute for 
the curse he has incurred 

9 The Dussera properly Dasahaia ending on the 
tenth of the light half of Asun (October 16) seems 
to be connected with the autumnal equinox It com 
memorates the victory of Durga the wife of Siva 
over a buffalo headed demon In Bengal it is called 
the Durga puja and is a very splendid festival 
The clay image of the goddess highly bedizened 
is treated with much the same ceremonies as have 
been described in the ease of Ganesa and after nine 
days worship is conveyed with immense pomp and 
flung into the river An important part of the wor 
ship of Durga is blood} sacrifice It is generally that 
of a kid Durga is ten armed Each hand bears 
some destructive weapon md she is represented as 
shying a demon This is the greatest festival in 
Bengal 

As it is believed that the warrior god Rama 
marched out on this day against Ravana the demon 
king of Ceylon the Maratlias selected it as the proper 
time to begin the great plundering expeditions to 
which that warlike race was so much addicted To 
this day the implements of wai are worshipped 
The bright flowers of the palasa {Luka frondosa) 
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and othci ticcs — which aic held to lepicscnt "old 
aic offcicd to tl\c gods, and by fnends to each othci 

]o Dnoah (fiom dipavah ), ‘the feast of lamps,’ 
is celebiatcd on days concspondmg to Novcmbci 
2, 4, and 5 Hie houses aic cleaned, whitewashed, 
and illuminated In fionl of the house a quad- 
langulai space is maikcd wnth pi city figures, drawn 
with vauously colouicd kinds of chalk This is done 
on most festivals, but especially at the Diwah 
To diaw the figuics w’ell is deemed a high ac- 
complishment of the women Gambling is pci- 
mitted almost enjoined duiing the feast Firc- 
woiks abound The mci chant closes his accounts, 
and gets new lcdgeis and account-books These are 
conseciatcd and woi shipped It is the commence- 
ment of the Hindu ycat 

11 Bali piatipada is celebiatcd on the first day 
of the light half of Kaittik (Novcmbci 6) The 
people clean then houses, bathe, fill baskets w ith the 
lags and lubbish 1) ing about, and tlnow it out of the 
house In the Maiatha countiy they lepcat the 
words given above in the note to p ic8 

12 Champa sliashh, on the sixth of the light half of 
Margasnsli (Decembci n), is sacicd in Western 
India to the god Khandoba of Jijmi, ncai Poona 
This used to be a gieat occasion foi men and women, 
m the peifoimance of vow's, being suspended by 
a hook lun thiough the back and swung lound in 
front of the temple But this ciucl piactice has been 
foibidden by the Bntish Goveinment The piactice, 
however, was not abandoned in the Madias Presidency 
until veiy lecently 
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W L hive thus endeavoured to trace the history 
of the Hindu religion from the commencement 
up to the present time— through a period amountin 
to more thin three thousand years It may be well 
to gi\c 1 brief summary of the conclusions to which 
we have been led 

The found it ion of the Hindu faith is laid in the 
\ eda otherwise called the four \ edas Hut from the 
facts which the Veda supplies we arc able to draw 
some inferences rcgardin, an earlier form of rcli, ion 
winch we ma> designate pre \edic It can hardly 
be doubted that the Indo I uropc.111 race before it 
parted into five or i\ separate br inches reco t ni/cd 
the existence of a Supreme Diunity —a Ilcinj power 
ful wise and good He was held to be the arran cr 
(we cannot sa> the creator) and the ruler of all thmj s 
Offerings v\ ere a very important part tn the worship 
of this Ucmg and among these animal sacrifice held 
a high place We can hardly suppose that the 
Supreme Divinity was the only Iking to whom w or 
ship was paid yet we may well hesitate before we 
call the religion polytheistic’ Idolatrous it almost 
certainly was not if images were used at all it could 
only hav c been v cry sparingly I he Supreme Div tmly 
was in all probability a spiritual Iking but localized 
* Thus ttclont fix the t om-m Call oU \ v.rth lotydtlwn it t 
wuhttvn Iidj, the Invocation of saint* an \ anpeh 
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m heaven, and we may believe that, with many, 
Heaven and the God of heaven weie conceptions 
sepaiablc, but m fact not ahvajs scpaiatcd Wot ship 
ivas, to a veiy laigc extent, domestic We ha\c little 
01 no evidence of the existence of a priestly ordci 
It is evident that the Hindus and Iiamans (old 
Peisians) lemaincd togcthci for a considerable time 
after the othei divisions of the lace had migiatcd 
towaids the West Rc\erencc foi the fcimcntcd juice 
of the Soma plant (in Zend Iloma) is very marked in 
the Veda and the Avesta , but it docs not appear in 
Gieek 01 Roman wntings It may have been of very 
caily oiigin , in the tubes migiatmg to the West, it 
would cease when the holy plant was no longet 
visible , 01 it may have begun aftci the eastern tribes 

had paited fiom the v'cstein It seems to have been 
offeied to the divinity as being the most w'onderful and 
piecious bevei age they knew ' 1 

We come now' to the Vedic ichgion The caihcst 
hjmns aie ‘racy of the soil’, theic is little, if any, 
lemembiancc of the time when the Aiyans lncd 
beyond the gieat mountains that foim the noilhcin 
battlement of India The ldigious thought of the 
Vedic poets is deeply affected by then cnvnonmcnt 
Vaiuna, the god of heaven, is still a mighty being and 
possessed of high moial attubutes , but a veiy diffeient 
deity has begun to ovei shadow him India, the god 
of the lower sky — the legion of cloud and stoim — is 
now spoken of as supreme, and the lofty, supei sensuous 
attubutes of Vaiuna begin to pass out of view' 

In the p^rible of Jothnin (Judges i\ i °,) \\ i ie is siul to * clieer God 
nnd nnn * 
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Deities multiplj, yet slowlj the Veda generally 
speaks of them os thrice eleven 3 None has any 
ethical character except Vanina The worship is 
mainly nature worship Fvery part of nature is re- 
garded as divine while there is some conception of 
nature as a whole so that we have pol> theism and 
the commencement of both pantheism and fetishism 
Everything connected with religious rites becomes 
also sacred divine, thus the Soma juice is now a 
god — and one of the mightiest gods Worship is 
highly ritualistic Sacrifice is both eucharistic and 
propitiatory , it has developed in extent and deepened 
in meaning and mystical ideas gather thickly round 
it Sacerdotalism has commenced the selection and 
arrangement of the hymns has been mainly made b> 
priestly hands Domestic worship still retains a high 
place but there are great public celebrations made 
in the open air which require a vast array of sacn 
ficers singers and assistants As the ceremonies 
become more complex and the knowledge of the old 
language gradually fades these men grow into a 
priestly caste The men of prayer thus begin to be 
exalted above then fellows and a foundation is laid 
on which posterity will build the gicat structure of 
Biahmanism It is almost exclusively for tempoial 
benefits that the deities are approached Thus the 
ethical character of the Vedic faith is decidedly low 
The preceding remarks apply to the Rig Veda 
but we have also to take into account the Atharva 
Deterioration must have gone on rapidly for the 
latter book cannot well be more than a few hundred 
jears later than the former and yet the far greater 
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numbei of its hymns stand moialty on a much lowci 
level than those of the moie ancient work We may 
indeed explain the mfeiiontyof the one collection to the 
othei , by supposing thatthcie existed fiom the begin- 
ning two forms of the religion the highei being em- 
bodied in the Rig Veda, and the lower m the Athaiva 
But that coiruption did go on is unquestionable , and 
when the Atharva, in piocess of time, was put in the 
same place of honoui with the more ancient hymns, it 
became impossible tosepaiatethe bettei fiom the worse, 
since all was alike divine 1 The Atharva abounds in 
incantations, impiecations, and piaycis for the dcstiuc- 
tion of enemies The Rig V eda acknowledges few 01 no 
evil divinities , but the Athaiva constantly depiecates, 
by piayei and offerings, the wiath of demons This 
is a gieat descent fiom earlier conceptions 

The eaily litual is unfolded to us in that pait of 
a Veda which is called the Brahmana The eailiest 
can hardly be much oldei than the sixth centui y B C , 
but the ceiemonies which they explain and inculcate 
may, in many cases, be moie ancient The Biahmanas 
aie intellectually veiy pool pioductions Thewnteis 
weie occupied with a lound of ceremonies which 
extinguished, or excluded, thought The litcs came 
to be regaided as all in all , the deities addiessed 
weie of little importance in comparison If the sacicd 
texts had been rightly utteied, and the sacied cere- 
mony duly pei formed, the incantation was complete, 

r Piofessor Max Muller is neier a haish cntic of Indian thought or 
institutions, jet one of his later utteiances is the following c That 
the Veda is full of childish, silly, eien to our minds monstrous con- 
ceptions, who will denj'?’ He evidently includes the Rig Veda in this 
censure 
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and the end was sure to be gained Worship was 
thus degraded into magic The manl character of 
the worshipper was of little or no consequence 

Towards the end of this period — perhaps about 
jeo BC— the doctrine of Transmigration began to 
appear and to exercise a continually deepening in 
flucnce This implied an immense departure from 
earlier ideas Asceticism also became prominent 
chic Ay in connexion with the worship of the god 
Siva This had probably existed before but it 
became more and more influential as Vcdic con 
ceptions faded awa> 

A tendenej to speculation — to musing rather than 
to action— seems inherent in the Aryan mind 01 else 
it has been infused into it from \cry early daj s The 
growth of this tendency was kept in check during the 
earliest period of the Ar>an invasion of India but as 
the Hindus steadily pressed eastward and southward 
following the course of the Jumna (Yamuna) and 
Ganges it began to assert itself Moreover exccssivcf 
ritualism necessitated a reaction Speculation was 
thus contemporaneous with ceremonialism The dc 
velopmcnt of the latter was the work almost ex 
clusively of the Brahmans but the former engaged 
the minds of kings and other members of the Kshatnya 
caste— probably even of the Vaisya or third caste 
Still it is probable that the leaders of thought wefe 
generally Brahmans 

These hermit philosophers were no systematic 
thinkers Aspuations guesses rhapsodies — these arc 
all we get from them perhaps all we could reasonably 
expect They did not mean to be heretical anct 
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they assumed the truth of the Vedic faith ; but their 
whole stiain of (thought lessened the authority of the 
established litual The ceicmonies ueie well enough 
foi the vulgai , but there was another c way , 5 fai 
noblci, foi the truly wise to follow That was the 
way of knowledge 

The teaching of the Upanishads is not self-consistent , 
but on the whole the cunent of thought is stiongly 
pantheistic It maintains a spmtual unity, and genci- 
ally legards all things else as mere appeal ance, un- 
leality , the soul being not leally distinct from Bralim, 
the One, the All But Illusion, or Ignoiance, is said 
to be co-eteinal with Biahm , so that the doctnne is 
self-conti adictoiy asserting in the same breath one, 
and two, eternal existences 1 

Aftei the doctnne of the Upanishads seems to have 
come that of an onginal void, out of which all things 
arose This doctrine was foimally enunciated in the 
metaphysics of Buddhism The fully developed 
Sankhya doctrine of the existence of two eternal 
agencies, Soul and Natuie — a system essentially dual- 
lstic was piobably later in ongin 

All along, there weie schools of thought opposed to 
the orthodox sceptical and scoffing systems, which 
ridiculed earnest thought and inculcated the pursuit 
of woildly enjoyment Among these the materialistic 
school of the Charvakas was pre-eminent 

The foimulated philosophy is usually said to consist 
of six Dai scums 01 exhibitions, which are ai ranged 

1 In the fully sj slematized philosophy Ignorance (or Illusion) is saul 
to be properly neither existent nor non-existent In the Bhagavad Gita 
—as we saw above — the same thing is asserted of Bralim 
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in pairs These are the Nyaya and Vaiseshika the 
Sankhja and the Yoga and the former and later 
Mimansa Of these six the first two are closely 
related the latter being a kind of supplement to the 
former The Sankhya and Yogi agree in much but 
the former is agnostic while the latter acknowledges 
a deity Of the two Mimansos the former treats onI> 
of Vedic interpretation under heads logically arranged 
The latter which is usually called the Vedanta (end 
or scope of the Vedas) is a development of the 
doctrine of the Upamshads which though containing 
doctrines very different from the H> mns had come 
to be called a part of the Veda Hence the name 
Vedanta The bracketing together of schools so 
widely different as those of the two Mimansas is thus 
intelligible 

The former Mimansa has thus no philosophical 
doctrine The later Mimansa inculcates a spiritualistic 
pantheism and requires separate consideration 

All the other systems seek to unfold the means of 
attaining salvation— that is, the emancipation of the 
soul Salvation, they assert can be attained only 
through knowledge All works whether good or 
bad hinder salvation virtue is to be discarded as 
earnestly as vice 

Vedantism is now by far the most prevalent system 
of Indian philosophy and it has affected the thinking 
even of the common people so far as to make them 
say that their souls are portions of God It affirms 
the existence of the sole Spirit or Self There is no 
material world save in appearance it scans but is 
not An eternal illusion or ignorance projects its 
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appeal ance The one Self V e Ve< IS intelligence and bliss 
(not an intelligent or blissful ^ed toeing) So the Vedantist- 
say, and tiy to think. TheVomes practical effect of sucl: 
thoughts (or woids) is evlas dl A thorough-going 
Vedantist looks on right and wifolloiong as mere semblances, 
and easily bleaks through all mq ual restraints Farther, 
even a moral Vedantist must b'djsncall for himself En- 


deavour foi the good of otheis ithos to him impossible, 
he is entuely occupied with the\al meffort to know and 
feel his identity with the Self pe apth out any wish to 
play on woids, we aie compelledstinclo say he cannot 
- but be supremely selfish \lgno 

The lover of his kind cannot but fit tl deeply saddened 
by the spectacle of successive ge\ameiations of men 
d learning life away in such unpiofit able and foolish 
di earns To the sm-^ ^tiue though sec Indian philo- 
sophy has contnbuted^^ Mng that VhicLV permanent 
value The great lesson w.v h we haVnciatei learn from 
it is the lesson of humility In theW deiew of all 
those systems of philosophy so conti\tw<dictory, pre- 
sumptuous, and futile what an emphasised, of meaning 
do the words of St Paul leceive ‘ After \ that, in the 
wisdom of God, the woild by wisdom knevppvnot God, 
it pleased God by the foolishness of the pAs, eaclung to 
Save them that believe’ In the stiength o\pf its on n 
fancied wisdom the mind of India sought to ^a-,cale the 
heaven of heavens, and there blend itself with, b God. 
Vain attempt! But now a hand is outsti etchecms from 
the heaven of heavens to laise it to that heightnfo and 
so impait to it a fellowship, yea a union, with D\eity 
more vital and moie blissful than, in their wildest 
di earns, the ancient sages ever ventuied to conceive ^ 
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So much foi the philosophy , or esoteric faith of 
Indn With regard to the popular system that still 
reigns over nearly two hundred millions we need not 
in this recapitulation, say much The Puranas m 
which the orthodox system is embodied have ex 
ccedingly little merit they arc tasteless and extra 
\agant productions The faith which they inculcate 
is an incongruous mixture of pantheism and poly theism 
The polytheism often runs into the grossest fetishism 
Each divinity has a history but for the most part a 
history of sin and shame The fundamental distinction 
between god and devil is not recognized that is to 
say the characters and doings ascribed to the divinities 
are often diabolical The worship runs into endless 
ceremonialism, which in most cases is as childish as 
it is complex Religion is transformed into magic 
Prayer is an incantation 

True sects and what we have called reforming 
sects, dissatisfied with the orthodox system have so 
far modified it The followers of Siv a tend to extreme 
asceticism and self torture The followers of Vishnu 
have brought forward the doctrine of dc olton but 
in most cases the devotion is paid to Krishna whose 
worship leads necessarily tocorruption Viler practices, 
as a part of religion have flourished among the 
followers of Vishnu than among almost any other 
class of religionists The Vallabhacharya sect affords 
a conspicuous example of this 

Of the worship of the Sahti as enjoined in the 
Tantras we need say nothing more it is painful even 
to think of the moral degradation it involves 

These remarks may seem severe, and it may be 
O 
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contended that Chiistians can haidly do justice to 
a faith so unlikq then own as Hinduism is Let me 
quote then the testimony of a writci who cannot be 
suspected of any bias in favoui of oithodox Chi istianity 
Di Moncuie Conway has visited India, and has seen 
Hinduism with his own eyes Of .Hinduism as it 
was he has a high opinion fai higher than we have, 
but w 7 e are now 7 concerned with his estimate of 
Hinduism as it is He thus wattes 

‘When I went to the gieat cities of India the 
contrast between the ical and the ideal w’as heait- 
breakmg In all those teeming myi lads of w'orshippcis, 
not one man, not even one woman, seemed to entertain 
the shadow 7 of a conception of anything ideal, or 
spmtual, 01 religious, or c\cn mythological, in their 
ancient cieed . To all of them the great false 
god which they woi shipped a hulk of loughly caivcd 
w 7 ood 01 stone — appealed to be the authentic present- 
ment of some ternble demon oi invisible pow r er, who 
would treat them cruelly if they chd not give him 
some melted butter Of religion in a spmtual sense 
theie is none If you wish for religion you will not 
find it in Biahmamsm ’ 

Coming (torn such a quaitci, this is a ternble 
indictment We do not know that, in speaking of 
Hinduism, any Christian missionary has used steinei 
woids Yet assuredly such is the estimate w’hich 
every tiuth-lovmg man must foim of the ichgion, 
provided his eyes aie open The contemplation is 
profoundly saddening 

‘ 0 misens hominum mentes, O pecton cieca 1 ' 



CHAPTER XIII 

RECLb T HIE DU REFORMER 9 

W E have had occasion to refer to men who in 
past age s rove to purify Hinduism from 
some of its more erroneous doctrines anJ debasing 
ntes The most noted of these was Buddha but 
quite possibly he was preceded by others whose 
names arc now forgotten 

We have abov c adverted to the interesting question 
whether Christian ideas arc incorporated in that 
striking work the Bhagavad Gita which has so 
powerfully influenced the later Sansl rit literature 
Again religious movements occurred in Southern 
India from the ninth to the twelfth century in which 
we can trace with considerable probability not only 
Christian but Mohammadan influences 

In the sev enth century (about 639 ad) Christians 
were welcome at the court of Siladitya in Northern 
India We have also seen that from about the 
year ioco in Northern India Islam vehemently 
iconoclastic and generally victorious in battle, exerted 
a powerful influence on Hindu faith 

We must now come down to more recent days 
It was to be expected that the large influx of 
Christian ideas and Western ideas generally which 
O 2 
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has lately taken place, would powerfully affect 
Hinduism Chnstianil) is advancing in some places 
even lapidly, and, in c\ciy place where it is pio- 
claimcd, the piogicss is steady The time when the 
lughet Hindus tegarded with supreme contempt the 
cffoits of Clnistian tcachcis to proclaim the Gospel 
has foi cvci passed aw a) , although indifference may 
still occasionally be professed But the influence of 
Chnstianily extends fai bejond the circle of the 
baptized Ihe Gospel is now performing among 
the people of India that woilc which, bcfoic and 
after the Clnistian cia, was pci framed by ancient 
Judaism among the inhabitants of the Roman 
Empnc Speaking of the Jews, Seneca uses the 
stiong language ‘The vanquished have given laws 
to the viclois’ Yictoubm victi legt* dede, itul The 
gicat conceptions which were cntci tamed b> the 
Jew's legarding God, and the soul, and holiness, and 
sin, and heaven and hell, could not but tell power- 
fully on all thinking men Even so in India at the 
piescnt day, whcrcvci Christianity is pleached, the 
gicat tiuths m which it stands opposed to Hinduism 
aic steadily making way The unity of God the 
evil of ldolatiy — the evil of caste — the goodness of 
God the surpassing elevation of the chaiactci of 
Chnst, a conviction, 01 half conviction, of these 
and other fundamental verities is giadually extending 
among the people Ideas change before institutions 
Old customs mouldei away but slowly, even when 
the belief on which they were based has biokcn 
down , but the mighty change goes on silently, ) et 
111 esistibly The change commenced moie than 
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a century ago in Bengal, in whtch the most noted 
reformers of recent times have appeared 
The first of these innovators who attracted public 
attention was Rammohun Roy a Brahman born in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta in 1774 He was 
from the outset a man of inquiring mind and as 
early as the age of sixteen he wrote a tract against 
idolatry Apparently the monotheism of Islam had 
impressed him even before he knew much of Chris 
tiamty He had a good knowledge of Arabic and 
Persian The cruel practice of w ldow burning called 
forth his earnest opposition and he began to dc 
nounce other cruel and superstitious observances as 
corruptions of the ancient Hindu faith To be 1 
reformer in those days entailed both obloquy and 
persecution His own nearest relatives were strongl> 
opposed to lus rc\olutionary sentiments Nc\crthc 
less he persevered In 1S14 lie settled in Calcutta 
and meetings were soon held in his house for the 
discussion of religious subjects In 1816 he published 
in English a work on the Vedanta philosophy In 1817 
lie began to study Christianity In ibi8 he published 
a pamphlet against widow burning In Calcutta 
he had frequent intercourse with missionaries and 
other Europeans He studied Greek and Hebrew 
that he might read the Bible in the original languages 
In 18-0 he published a book with the remarkable 
title — The Piecepis of Jesus the Guide to Peace and 
Happiness He often gave expression to the con 
Motion that the teachings of Christ were the best and 
deepest he knew but he maintained that precious 
truth was also contained in the ancient Hindu book 
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the Veda It is impoitant to icmembci lb.it by the 
Veda lie mean!’ the Upamsh.ids— the philosophical 
ticatiscs appended to tlic Veda piopcr 

Meetings continued to be held at his house , 
they wcic now weekly, and largely attended In 
Januaiy, 1850, a hall foi public w 01 ship vets' 
opened Evciy Wednesday cxtincls fiom the Vedas 
(1 c Upanishads) wcic lead in Sansl ill, hymns sung 
in Bengali, and a discouisc was delivered, generally 
in the same language Caste, houcvci, was to 
some extent maintained, the holy texts weie 
chanted by the holy men (the Brahmans) in an 
adjoining loom, into which none but Brahmans 
could enter The society called the Biahino Somaj 

moie concctly Bialima Samaj was thus foimcd 
We may translate the name, Assembly of bcluvu s w 
Bi ahm 

The hymns sung at the meetings w r crc usually of 
Rammohun Roy’s own composition lie was not 
devoid of poetic sentiment, and he had much devo- 
tional earnestness. 

In Novembei, 1830, being commissioned by the 
Empeioi of Delhi to piocccd to England as his 
envoy, lie sailed foi Liverpool, which he icachcd in 
A pul, 1831 He was now r a gieat man in public 
estimation, having lcceivcd fiom Delhi the title of 
Raja Much notice was taken of him both in 
London and Pans But health gave way, and he 
died at Bnstol in Scptcmbei, 1833 1 

1 It is interesting to note that Rnmmohun Roy had continued to be 
on \ery friendly terms with Chiistian missionaries notwithstanding n 
passage-at-arms which lie had with Dr Marshnnn of feerampon. When 
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We lnve dwelt it constdenble length on the events 
iti Rammohun Roys history because lie occupied 
1, very conspicuous place as the pioneer of reform m 
modern dajs and because also of the high moral 
courage which he exhibited m declaring lus con 
uctions even when he stood single against a host 
Intellectually though by no means a small man he 
was still not so great as he was morall) lie was 
banished from lus fathers house and even in 
Calcutta he had to walk about armed — his life being 
in danger On some important questions lie held 
opinions that were mutually urcconcilablc or else 
from time to time, lus views fluctuated 1 lie never 
was an orthodox Christian lie did not believe in 
miracles nor in the full divinity of Christ But lie 
believed in Christ as divinely commissioned and as 
a Being whom God had anointed and exalted above 
all creatures and prophets lie even spol c of Christ 
as the Redeemer Mediator and Intercessor with 
God on behalf of His followers and held that He 
will judge the world at the last day 
The cause for which Rammohun Roy had earnestly 


Dr Duff opened his educational institution in 1 S30 he rccci c 1 hearty 
sjmpathy and very valuable help from rammohun Poj Dr DufT and 
his mis lomry associates took the leepcst interest m hi movement 
a d sho\ ed him all possible sympathy in 1 1 trial His earnest 
I lea lings again t idolatry bad aroused the most viol nt opposition and 
even European tf ou & ht he \ as goi g too far Speaking of thi pc lod 
he saj This roused such a feeling a am t me that I was at last 
dese ted by every j c son except two or three Scotch frienl to whom 
and the nation to v Vnehthej belong I alv a>s feel grateful ( Ledtn c on 
rajah Fa jimohun hoy by 1 c\ Dr 1 S Maclonald p 9) 

Such was the opinion of the late Tev hrt hna Mohun Lanerjea— 
himself a very distingui bed reformer 
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labomed suffciccl a gtcat loss on Ins removal But 
in the ycai 18I8, Debendcinath Tagore, a young 
man of gicat wealth and earnest chaiactei, had come 
fonvaid m the cause of ichgious reform lie joined 
the Biahmo Somaj in 184a (some say earlier), and 
gave it a kind of constitution, introducing important 
new nilcs He preached in Bengali with equal 
earnestness and eloquence By 1844 the society was 
fully oigcim/cd Evety member now' bound himself 
to abandon idolatiy and pray daily to the One God 
No distinct dcclaiation had ) ct been made regarding 
the authority of the Vedas, but it was felt that so 
impoitant a question must be decided Four Brah- 
mans were sent to Bcnaics foi the study of the sacicd 
books In fout 01 five years they icturncd to 
Calcutta, and, after earnest discussions, the doctrine 
of the infallibility of the Veda was 1 ejected by Deben- 
deinalh and a majonty of members in 3850 This 
was a bold step — indeed, a radical rciolution. lie 
published a shoit confession of faith, consisting of 
four articles The Biahmos discarded belief in any 
wntten lcvelation, and dcclaicd the w'oiks of God 
m natuic a sufficient exhibition of liuth and duty. 
‘The lock of intuition’ began to be spoken of, and 
eveiy attack made in Euiopc on what was called 
‘ book-i evelation ’ w'as eagei ly 1 epeated in India In 
fact, it w'ould be a sci ious mistake to hold that the 
changes we have been chiomchng wcie spontaneous 
movements of the Hindu mind They seldom, or 
nevei, weie so 

But a new champion now appealed in the person 
of Keshub Chundei Sen He w'as born in Novembei, 
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1838 not of a Brahmamcal but a Vmdya family — 
the members of which were so far imbued with 
English views yet remained in practice orthodox 
Hindus He received a fair English education In 
earl) life his ruling passion seems to have been 
a desire of pre eminence Indeed he never lost it 
By the year 1855 he had begun to interest himself 
in^ reform and his whole character seems to have 
deepened He now gathered knowledge from all 
sides courting the society of Christian teachers We 
heard fiom his own lips that his religious views weic 
drawn in the fust instance from the Bible and the 
writings of Dr Chalmers But he iead extensively 
and among other books he evidently studied the 
writings of Theodore Parker who for a time was 
very popular in India He joined the Brahmo Somaj 
in 1857 Soon after this Debendernath Tagore 
returned to Calcutti after three years absence and 
a mutual affection sprung up between him and 
Kcshitb The latter was pressed by his family to 
conform to orthodox Hindu rites but he firmly 
refused He taught a school in Bengali and lectured 
m English to the Brahmo Somaj under Debender 
naths patronage In 1861 he abandoned all secular 
work resolving to devote himself to religious reform 
Up to a certain point his friend and patron could go 
along with him Thus Debendernath allowed his 
daughter to be mained in 1861 without any ldolat 
rous rites Idolatry was rejected and religious ritual 
was remodelled Debendernath farther agreed to 
discard his own sacred thread But here he drew 
the line Ancient customs not openly idolatrous he 
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would at all events allow The friction between the 
old man and t'lie young became moic and more 
painful Aidcnt, ambitious, self-iclianl, Keshubvas 
uncontiollablc , and when a mairiage was celebrated 
by him in August, 186.}, between two persons of 
different castes, Dcbcndeinalh informed him that 
then co-opeiation must cease Kesliub and his 
ft lends w'cic scpaiatdd fiom the Somaj in Fcbruaij, 
1866, and they foimcd a new society in November 
of the same ycai By August, 1869, they had built 
and opened a new* viand n a place of worship — of 
then ow r n 

Since the scpaiation, the onginal Somaj (Adi 
Samaj) has been vciy little hcaid of Raja Naiajana 
Bose, one of its leading members, has committed the 
deploiablc mistake of including the Tantras among the 
lccogm/cd Hindu Sciiptuics If the Adi Samaj has 
moved at all, it has moved back tow aids orthodox 
Hinduism , and its influence in advancing piaclical 
lcfoim has not been appreciable 

Keshub now' called his section ‘The Biahmo Somaj 
of India’ He gave public lcctuics — especially one 
gieat lectuie cvciy yeai That delivered in May, 
1866, on Jesus Clinst Ewopc and Asia, attiactcd 
much attention, and w'as believed to indicate on 
Keshub s pait a stiong leaning to Christianity 
Anothei lectuie, on Gi cat Men , w'hich w'as dchvcicd 
a few months latei, implied a 1 enunciation of some 
of his advanced positions regarding CI11 1st He now 
spoke of Him as only ‘ the prince of prophets ’ His 
follow'ers laigely shaicd his own aidoui Religious 
festivals, attended with a laige measure of excitement, 
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began to be held— the first of them in November 
1867 The services contrasted strongly with the 
languid worship of the old society At the same 
time practical efforts in the direction of social reform 
were energeticalty made A Missionary Institute was 
set up Much was accomplished on belnlf of women 
A Female Normal School was established and in 
March 187a a Native Marriage Act was passed by 
Government which legalized the union of two persons 
of different castes and fixed on fourteen as the 
lowest age for the marriage of females This was 
a. most important measure for the custom of child 
marriages is one of the worst and most inv eterate of 
Indian ills Further it prohibited bigamy and 
allowed widows to remarry — two things of infinite 
importance Efforts were also made for the pro 
motion of temperance many of the younger 
generation of Hindus when educated having yielded 
to the temptation of drink Before this however 
Keshub had paid a visit to Britain He did so pretty 
early in i8/0 and in April of that year a meeting 
was called m London to welcome him in which 
Dean Stanley Lord Lawrence Dr James Martineau 
and other distinguished men took part He was also 
granted a private intei view with the Queen He 
was allowed to preach in a great many places of 
worship connected with the Unitarians Of orthodox 
Christians he saw comparatively little 

By the year 1873 it was becoming plain that an 
explosion among the members of the Somaj was 
at hand The autocracy exercised by Mr Sen w is 
felt by many to be a heavy yoke He believed 
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m ' Gical Men ’ as fully as Carlyle did in 1 1 -Iciocs 1 , 
and fiom him, indeed, Kesliub had diaun much of 
his leaching on the subject Me held Unit, from 
time to time, Divine Piovidcncc laises lip men en- 
dowed with special powcis, and intended to inlioducc 
new foims of lehgion, and he expected — if he did 
not exact — the homage due to a tcachei so commis- 
sioned Yet, all the while, his woids disclaimed the 
pcisonal authonty which hecxciciscd The murmurers 
wcie in a mmonty, but the disaffection v. as steadily 
increasing 

Regatding the Somaj and its doings, the language 
employed by Keshub, and still moic by his follow cis, 
w'as always that of the loftiest scif-assuiancc Every 
cffoit was called a victoi}, and cclcbiated in strains 
of tmimphant exultation This tone of cxaggciation 
alaimed many of his ftiends outside as much as Jus 
new ideas — though some of these were ccitamly 
stiange enough 

He had instituted impoilant piactical icfoims 
but to seveial innovations demanded by not a few r 
he ivas stiongly opposed He held that many were 
lushing on too fast in the emancipation of women 
whose visible attendance at public meetings he dis- 
liked as, at all events, prematuie Pci haps he w r as 
nght , but many Biahmos, and Brahmo ladies, thought 
othei wise, and he was obliged to give m Keshub 
had loudly complained that, in the management of 
the ongmal Somaj, Dcbendeinath had been an 
mesponsible dictatoi It soon came to be widely 
whispered that he himself was equally exclusive 
The ensis which w f as certain to come arnved in 1S7S, 



when Mr Sens daughter was married to the Raja 
of Ivuch Bihar The bride and bridegroom were 
both somewhat under the age which had been fixed 
as the earliest allowable by the Brail mo Marriage 
Act which he himself had been mainly instrumental 
in getting passed Vehement remonstrances were 
addressed to him and a party proposed lus deposi 
tion as minister of the Brahmo Mandir Kcshub 
called in the police and only by their aid was he 
able to keep possession of the building 
A great revolt from his authority immediately 
succeeded and the Sadharana Brahmo Somaj was 
regularly constituted on May i 0 An appeal had 
been made to the provincial societies and no fewer 
than twenty one of these consisting of fully four 
hundred members male and female joined the new 
body This number amounted to fully two thirds 
of the whole It must have been a terrible blow 
to Mr Sen He and Ins friends denounced the rebels 
in very bitter language and the strife became 
candalously hot The irony of fate was in it 
the Brahmos had often reprobated the divisions 
among Christian churches and now the church 
of the future as keshub had begun to denominate 
the Somaj was carrying on civil war and with 
poisoned weapons 

In calmly looking back on the struggle it is 
plain that both sides were to blame The seccdcrs 
took the unkindest view of everything kcshub did 
and attributed it to sordid motives On the other 
hand although not always wanting in power of 
accommodation, he scornfully tossed aside all remon 
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in ‘ Gieat Men ’ as fully as Cailyle did in ‘ Heiocs’ , 
and fiom him, liSdecd, Keshub had diawn much of 
his teaching on the subject He held that, fiom 
time to time, Divine Providence laises up men en- 
dowed with special powcis, and intended to intioduce 
new foims of lehgion, and he expected — if he did 
not exact — the homage due to a teacher so commis- 
sioned Yet, all the while, his woids disclaimed the 
personal authoi lty which he exercised The mui mui ci s 
were in a minonty, but the disaffection was steadily 
inci easing 

Rcgaiding the Somaj and its doings, the language 
employed by Keshub, and still nioic by Ins followeis, 
was always that of the loftiest self-assuiancc Eveiy 
cffoit was called a victoiy, and celebrated in stiains 
of tiiumphant exultation This tone of cxaggciation 
alaimed many of Ins friends outside as much as his 
new ideas though some of these weie ccitainly 
stiange enough 

He had instituted impoitant piactical lefoims, 
but to seveial innovations demanded by not a few 
he was stiongly opposed He held that many were 
lushing on too fast in the emancipation of women 
whose visible attendance at public meetings he dis- 
liked as, at all events, prcmatuie Perhaps he was 
nght , but many Biahmos, and Biahmo ladies, thought 
othenvise, and he was obliged to give in Keshub 
had loudly complained that, in the management of 
the ongmal Somaj, Debendeinath had been an 
mesponsible dictatoi It soon came to be widely 
whispered that he himself was equally exclusive 
The ci isis .which was certain to come amved in 1878, 
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hundred members mile md female joined the new 
bod> This number imountcd to full) two thirds 
of the whole It must hive been i terrible blow 
to Mr Sen He md lus friends denounced the rebels 
in \cr) bitter linguigc md the strife became 
cindilousl) hot The iron) of fntc was in it 
the Ilnhmos Ind often reprobited the divisions 
imong Christian churches md now the church 
of the future as keshub hid begun to denommite 
the Somij vs as canning on civil war md with 
poisoned weapons 

In cilml) looking bid on the struggle it is 
plain tint both sides were to bhmc I he scccdcrs 
took the unkindest view of ever) thing keshub did 
ind attributed it to sordid motives On the other 
hind although not alui)S wanting in power of 
accommodation, he scornful!) tossed aside ill remon 
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stranccs, and dcclaicd himself guided in the whole 
piocceding by in cxpiess intimation of the will of 
Heaven 

In one point of view, the gieat secession was a 
lelicf to Mr Sen. Men of abilities equal, and educa- 
tion supenoi, to his own, had hillieito acted as 
a diag on lus movements. He was now fieed fiom 
their intei feience, and could deal with his remaining 
followeis as he pleased Though undoubtedly there 
weie among these some able men, yet then admira- 
tion of the leader was unbounded , and pciliaps they 
haidly sought to check his inventiveness Ideas that 
„ had been woiking in his mind now attained lapid 
development 

Within two yeais (in 1880), the old name of the 
Society was changed into that of the ‘New Dis- 
pensation’ In a public lectui c lcgaidmg this new 
cieation, Mi Sen used veiy danng language He 
claimed equality foi it with the Jewish and Christian dis- 
pensations — nay, va tually, if not formally, supenoiity, 
and foi himself a Divine commission and ‘ singulai ’ 
authority ‘When men,’ said he, f aic hopelcsslv 
gone in the way of misery and nun it is then 
that Piovidence sends to the woild one of those men 
whose life has been sold to His almighty will.’ Such 
a man he fully believed himself to be This con- 
viction steadily deepened In 1888 the oigan of 
his sect declaied that the ‘ New Dispensation could 
have no religious union with those that lidicule 
the inspiration of Keshub Chundei Sen ’ He de- 
scnbed the New Dispensation as ‘the haimony of 
all scnptures and prophets and dispensations , 
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the science which finds and explains, and harmonics 
all religions Its function as Mr Sen understood 
it was certainly a man cllous one It gi\cs to 
history a meaning to the action of Providence a con 
sistency and to successive dispensations a continuity 
It is the wonderful solvent which fuses all dis 
pcnsations into a new chemical compound 

As Mr Sen cxprcssl) put it all religions arc true 
He did not say mcrclj that there is truth in all 
The two propositions are of course wtdcl} different 
Much of a rhetorician and a poet lie never was 
an accurate thinker 1 

In May 1S79 Mr Sen had expressed himself in 
remarkable words regarding the claims of Christ 
‘None but Jesus none but Jesus none but Jesus 
ever deserved this precious diadem India and none 
but Jesus shall have it Such language of course 
arrested attention in Europe and awakened high 
expectations But the Jesus of whom Mr Sen spoke 
so earnestly was an imaginary being and not the 
histone Christ And notwithstanding lus continual 
cry for catholicity this conception became more and 
more one sided — more and more national The real 
Christ is neither Asiatic nor European lie realizes 
the highest ideal of humanity The Christ to whom 
Mr Sen seemed more and more to turn was an 
Asiatic a Hindu — a Hindu ascetic —in fact a yogi < 
Every Christian belief and rite Mr Sen in like 

T) e Sand xy M rror the organ of the Societ} stated the matter 
thus O r posit on 1 not that truths are to be found 1 all r Jigions 
1 1 1 th t all the establi hed religions of the worl 1 arc true I hts \ a 
in Oct iSSt 
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mannci, conlnvcd somehow to Ilindut/c. Was all this 
fiom policy, ot 'a as Ins mind beginning to give way? 

It seems sliangc that the name of Chi 1 st does 
not occiu in the foima! ly enunciated Ciccd of the 
New Dispensation (i<SKo) It inculcated belief m 
the following ai tides 

i One God, one Set iptuic, one Chinch 2 Eternal 
progicss of the soul 3 Communion of piophcts 
and saints 4 Fathcihood and Mothuhood of God 

5 Biothcihood of man and sistcihood of noman 

6 Hai mony of know ledge and holiness, lov e and u 01k, 
yoga and asceticism, in their highest development 

7 Loyalty to Soveicign 

This stiangc summaiy suggests many cpicstions , 
but we content 0111 selves with icmarklng that it 
contains no lcfcicncc to Sin 01 Redemption, any 
mote than to the name of the Redeemer All along 
Mi Sen had spoken earnestly of the Fatherhood 
of God and Biothcihood of Man although assuicdly 
it was to Christianity, not Hinduism, he owed these 
gieat conceptions. He now added the ‘ sisterhood 
of w'oman’ and the ‘Mothcihood of God’ I pre- 
sume he chew' this last item fiom his old favountc, 
Thcodoic Paikei , but he piobably would have called 
it a lepetition, or exaltation, of the old Hindu belief 
that theie is a female countcipait of evety divinity 
Some have said that it w r as probably intioduccd with 
a view to conciliate the worshippeis of Durga and 
Kali- those gieat goddesses of Bengal If it was 
foi the latter leason, Mi Sen doubtless would have 
said that theie is an element of tiuth even m the 
woiship of these sanguinaiy deities 
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No modern sceptic could be mofe intolerant of 
what he called dogma ‘ Who would stumble on cried 
he ‘with the huge millstone of lifeless dogmas hanging 
round his neck? 

As early as 1868 a great leaning to Ritualism 
had been noticed in the services of the Somaj 
and this had gone on ever increasing Under the 
New Dispensation it became altogether'&xtravagant 
A public proclamation was now issued purporting 
to be from God as India s Mother The whole thing 
was startling and many , even of Keshub s friends 
declared it to be really if unintentionally profane 
Next in the Flag Ceremony on January 30 
1881 the flag or banner of the New Dispensation 
received a homage which was barely distinguishable 
from adoration 

One of the great deities in the Veda is Agni 
{igms) the god of fire and the ceremonies con 
nected with this ancient worship retain a high place 
m Hinduism to this day It was painful to see 
the New Dispensation give its sanction to it in the 
following way A pile of wood was lighted clan 
fied butter such as the old Rislns used was poured 
upon it, and prayers were addressed to it ending 
in these words ‘O brilliant Fire in thee we behold 
our resplendent Lord * In a land w edded to idolatry 
as India is such things were fearfully perilous 

In March 1881 Mr Sen and his friends introduced 
celebrations in lmitatipn of the two Christian sacra 
ments To all Christian minds this was unspeakably 
distressing yet we are far from saying that Mr Sen 
intended anything lil e mimicry He had noted the 
P 
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beauty and solemnity of the rites of Baptism and 
the Euchaiist, and he imagined he could secuic 
what was essential in them in a way mote m accor- 
dance with Indian usages 1 * * * Instead of biead and 
wine he employed lice and water. Round both weie 
floweis and leaves He icad part of the twenty- 
second chaptei of the Gospel of St Luke , but, in 
the piayei which he offeied, theie was no lefcience 
whatsoevei to the death of Clmst, 01 to the com- 
memoiative chaiactci of the Euchaiist But we 
cannot dwell on this pait of the subject, even the 
few things we have mentioned will deeply pam our 
leadeis, as assuredly they do oui selves It is strange 
that Mi Sen never seems to have thought that 
Christians could be offended by this parody of an 
awfully solemn rite Othci institutions followed, 
mostly copies of Chnstian ones One of the most 
notable of these was the Apostolic Durbar, 01 Couit 
of Apostles, who weie to be the commissioned heialds 
of the New Dispensation 

An attached friend and adheient of Keshub Mr 
P C Mozumdar wrote in August, t88i ‘Keshub 
is continually becoming more metaphysical and moie 
mystical Recently he has very much given 

himself up to symbolism There has been a good deal 
of flags, flowers, fires, and saci aments of all kinds 2 5 

In 1882 Mi Sen gave a lectuie entitled ‘The 
Marvellous Mystery the Trinity 5 There was lm- 

1 As the organ of the New Dispensation expressed it, ‘ The ceremony 

of adapting the sacraments to Hindu life \\ as performed with due 

solemnity ’ 

Max Muller’s Biographical Essays, p 154 
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measurable presumption in the wnj lie dc'ilt with 
this profoundest of my stories lie «atd Europe' be 
silent while a humble Asiatic discourses on the doctrine 
of the Trinity He then propounded a theory closely 
akin to the heresy called Sabcllianism 

In 188- he also introduced dancing into the service 
of lus church The shout the gallop and the joy ous 
whirl round and round went on till the space in front of 
the pulpit became hot as a furnace Nc\t m J anuary 
18S3 Mr Sen delivered a public lecture on Asias 
mes age to Europe This was the last time lie spoke 
publicly in English We had seen him shortly 
before in a private interview and hopes of his future 
usefulness which had begun to fade had been some 
what revived by the way in which he had c\prcsscd 
himself But the lecture was in no way satisfactory 
Tor one thing it was too evident that keshubs 
powers were failing There was no fire no rush of 
feeling in lus utterance there was fluency hut no 
real eloquence And the great ruling sentiment of 
the lecture was that Asia is the mother land of 
religions that Europe must accept what has been 
given to Asia and that the thing requisite to con 
stitutc the faith of the future — the religion of humanity 
— is the blending of all the systems into one One 
could not help thinking what the prophet Elijah 
would have said if he had been told that Baal and 
Jehovah were two forms of one divinity Could the 
speaker himself really hold that the stupendous fusion, 
or confusion he recommended was desirable or pos 
sible? He had said when in England in 1870 / 
Hinduism has degenerated into a most hornd and 
P 2 
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abominable system of ldolatiy and polytheism,’ 
was that his opinion still ? If lie meant that the 
lehgions to be fused together, ‘ into a new chemical 
compound,’ should fust be puiificd from their coi- 
i uptions, why did lie not say so ? Many came away 
fiom the exhibition sad at heart 1 * * * * * * 

He had now' ically begun to apologue for ldolatiy 
‘Evciy idol worshipped by the Hindus icprcsents an 
attnbutc of God ’ This was said in August, 1880 

I do not piofcss myself fully able to understand 
Mi Sen’s chaiacter I by no means tax him with 
insincerity, but I found it difficult to reconcile Ins 
private and public utterances, and I was staitlcd by 
a lefeiencc he made, in anothei private interview, to 
his ‘policy’ Yes, he was politic, and, at the same 
time, wildly visionary I have spoken of an interview 
I had with him shortly before the lecture just referred 
to Tw'o missionary fi lends wcic w'ith me Our 
conversation extended over tw r o hours, and all the 
charactenstic tiuths of Christianity w'crc consideicd, 
such as the Tnnity, the Divinity of Christ, the 
atonement wrought by Him , salvation by faith in 
Clmst, regeneiation and sanctification as effected by 
the Holy Spirit, communion with God and Chi 1st,— 
and on these gieat doctrines nohe of us could discover 
any palpable difference between Keshub’s v iew r s and 

1 On August 5, 1882, Keshub wrote to Prof Mn Muller ‘There 

was a time when an aggressive warfare had to be kept up, and we had 

to pul down idolatry with iconoclastic fur) Put the New Dispensation 

is a work of construction It fulfils, does not destroy , it builds, does 

not demolish ’ Translating this into plain English, does it not mean 

that henceforth he would tolerate ldolatr) ? VYc must ask again Was 

this said from policy, or w r as Keshub’s mmd giving way 9 
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our own Two points indeed icmamcd on which the 
chvcmt) \ns j rcit He did no bnurvein miracles 
therefore not in the botidv redirection of Chn 
But the ftho'c in crvicu wis dccplv s< lenin inti it 
the cm! we nil un feel in pra>cr for Divine tcichm 
None of the survivor* can foi,ct tint rrmihl *t 
cvciu*t„ nnd ll c brolhctlv fellow tup whn.li v <. ill had 
t oj tiller 

It is oil) ri, lit to tv tint Mr t, cn> ic'crcrcv* to 
mi io«axics "ere ever l mil ind fncmllj He lntl 
controvci c.s with omc of then iml cn c trtl 
occisioi hi* Hnlitno lucid w a* p creed l»> the 
Chmtun spear* But the c nr of dc f ctt never 
rufiled lm temper He ml w! cn in In, hi 1 
Honour nil honour to tint acred bind of emij c k 
nnd self ncrificm mi toninc* who hive j or c « i to 
India on n sacred mission Ihmur nil hono r to 
them And nil honour a> we to the B thn > U dcr 
who both in I n f hnd nml India— nnd mictimes m 
opposition to the fccltn, of lus audience— coutd utter 
such sentiments us thc5c 

After Un. death of Mr Sen there w ti n j re it 
misumlcr tanchn, between bis f with md the ©called 
Apostolic Durbar on the one side nnd i me of h s 
old folio vers on the other — particular!) Mr 1 n> ip 
C Morunuhr Mr Mo/umdar is do d> connected 
with Mr Sens famil) but was unable to fill in with 
the c\trwa, vnt veneration with which tht> md the 
Durbar cherished kcdiubs munor) Ihc> held 
Ins pulpit too sacred to be entered h> any other 

* til* Cipevu! ( j Welt it c I tv |.at txt ati Ha» and Pc 

I cv Dr J))*on 
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pei son— it mustniemam unoccupied, the caipci on 
which he stood in the Mandu (chuich) was ticated as 
a sacred object, indeed, what amounted almost to 
lehc-woiship appeared in connexion with the me- 
monals of Keshub 

We have tiaced the caicci of Mi. Sen with attention , 


but it is not needful that the later histoiy of the ‘ New 
Dispensation * should occupy us long 

Befoie Keshub’s death bitter disputes had arisen 
among its membeis ‘They piciccd his heait and 
made it bleed piofusely’ Aftei his death the dis- 
putes continued, and even inci eased Mr P C 
Mozumdai has contended earnestly foi the rights of 
the congi egation, in opposition to the despotism of the 
‘Apostolic Duibar’ Of late thcic has come a vciy 
unhappy change a letuin to Vedantism , and this is 
expiessly avowed As oui leadeis have already seen, 
the doctnne of the Vedanta is wholly pantheistic 
Very lecently the leadeis have invited a Unitamin 
missionaiy to visit Calcutta, but they disclaim any 
desire to be consideied as united, 01 even closely 
connected, with him We aie soi ry foi this With 
all its sad defects, Unitananism is fai in advance of 
the piesent tenets of the ‘New Dispensation ’ 

«. The Sadhaiana Somaj, w'luch bioke off fiom 
anyhub’s paity in 1878, is 01 at least w r as a body 
msideiable influence It has peipetiated no 

was atime' 1 ^ ^ <ee P s clear of mysticism As a refoimmg, 
to put down i^ic society, it has done good It has gone 


is a work of conshat it w^ould call the emancipation of 
this said from policy, or modestly enough. At fust 
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it promised well but it soon grew almost as boastful 
as Kesliub s> party Ere long, howe/er the language 
became that of mortification and defeat Disputes 
also arose , and leading members quitted the Somaj 
in disgust We hear little about it at present 
We desire to speak w ith much respect of the two 
original leaders of this Somaj One of them was 
a giaduatc of Cambridge and a Calcutta bairister — 
an able thoughtful man The other was a Brahman 
well acquainted with English and also possessed of 
no small measure of Sansl rit lore 
Both the Sadharana Somaj and the New Dispensa 
tion have been affected of late years by what is called 
a revival of Hinduism There is nothing to sui prise 
us in this movement No reasonable man expected 
Hinduism to expire quietly The oithodox party — 
a very large party indeed — arc in alarm Christianity 
open and avowed advances steadily if perhaps slowly 
and ideas that are traceable to Christianity seem to 
pervade the an Orthodox Hindus therefore, fight 
vehemently against the invader and even when they 
fear that the ancient creed is (to use a Brahmans 
wolds) sick unto death they earnestly strive to 
cherish and prolong its sml ing life 

These are the men of whom not a few join the 
National Congress to contend for political privileges 
while they bitterly oppose every reform social or 
religious A more enlightened party desire social 
and to some extent religious reform but at the same 
time tlic> have no kind feeling towards Bible Chris 
tiamty and the ill omened words maj sometimes be 
heard from their lips ‘Our national religion This 
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they imagine, if stupped of its glosser paits, with 
gleanings from Christianity, might still seive as a faith 
for India Our lemaiks apply specially to Bengal, 
but they are hugely true of India geneially 1 

Movements not unlike that of the Brahmo Somaj 
have occuaed in othei paits of India One of the 
eailicst attempts at lefoim was made in Bombay fiom 
about the ycai 1846, by Mi Dadoba Panduiang 
He and his fnend Mr Nana Naiayan, as well as his 
biothei— now the esteemed Di Atmaram Panduiang 

and Mi Ramachandia Balkiishna, had much mter- 
couise with nussionanes , two of the foui, indeed, 
asked to be lcccued into the Christian Chuich by 
baptism, though they afteuvaids drew back It was 
in 01 about the yeai mentioned that Dadoba Pan- 
duiang, who was superintendent of the Government 
Normal School, formed the Parama hansa Sabha, 
which was a kind of eclectic society The membeis 
met once a week, and commenced their pioceedings 
with prayei They pledged themselves to disiegard 
the distinctions of caste Bianch societies weie formed 
at four 01 five out-stations, and the society was some- 
what lively for a time It became extinct in 1860 
But about 1850, an association moie distinctively 
lehgious had been formed in Bombay tindei the name 
of the Piarthana Sabha, 01 Prayei Union The main 
ai tides enumerated in its constitution weie the 
following 

1 I believe in one God 2 I 1 enounce idolatry 
3 I will do my best to lead a moral life 4 If I 

1 Consult Dr Murdoch’s interesting paper, Tin, Btahma Sainai and 
olhci Model n Eclectic Systems in India 
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commit any sin through the weakness of my moral 
nature I will repent of it and ask the pardon of God 
The society, after some time began to languish 
but m 1867 it was succeeded by the Prarthana Somaj 
which still exists in Bomba} with brandies in Poona 
Ahmedabad Surat and a few other places Able 
men have joined the Somaj such as Professor Bhan 
darhar and the Hon G M Ranadc Doubtless 
there arc differences among the members in their 
feelings but the glowing tributes which Mr Sen 
sometimes paid to Christ and Christianity seem 
unknown in the Prarthana Somaj Brahmanical 
intellect mainly rules it Its religious hymns arc 
largely drawn from the writings of the Marathi poet 
Tukaram— the idolatrous portions being left out 

It is very difficult to say whether the Prarthana 
Somaj is making progress Their organ complains 
from time to time that it is advancing so slowly 
There arc several branches of the society in the 
cities of Western India The programme of the annual 
conference held m March i8y6 is before us The 
meetings lasted ten days The most notable point 
of the whole was a love feast (a name borrowed 
from Christianity) in which about fifty men—men 
only— seem to have participated They were ea^er 
to explain that all the food had been cooked by 
Brahmans There was then no breach of the fulcs of 
caste to these they still submit though we presume 
they despise them 

A similar movement not powerful yet interesting 
has taken place in Madras Mr Sen paid a visit to 
the city of Madras in February 1864 and produced 
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a deep lmpicssi^n by his lectuies Shoitly aftci wards 
a society was formed undet the name of Veda Somaj, 
in connexion with which weekly lectuies ■were held, 
and consideiable activity exhibited Branches weie 
foimed in various cities of Southern India By 1868 
the leading men in the society had passed aw r ay, and 
a leconstruction took place under a young man whose 
name deserves special notice Sndhaialu Naidu He 
had been impiessed by what he had heaicl of the 
Brahmo Somaj in Bengal, and lesolved to study the 
system at head-quaiteis His means were scanty, and 
it was with difficulty he could make his way to Calcutta 
After about eight months’ eainest mquny into the 
pnnciples of the Somaj, he letuined to Madias, and 
in June, 1871, fonned ‘ The Biahmo Somaj of Southern 
India’ The Somaj sent a memoiial to the Viceioy 
in favour of the Biahmo Mamage Bill , and when it 
had passed the Legislative Council, Sndhaialu pei- 
formed the fust Biahmo marriage in Septembei, 1871 
He w'as diligent in the use of the pi ess, and in making 
missionaiy touis The lecoid of his doings leaves on 
the mind the impiession of a single-eyed, earnest man, 
who nobly devoted his life to the piosecution of high, 
unselfish ends Oui so-called Indian lefoimeis have 
often been mere talkeis , but he was a true leformci, 
and his deeds were in accoi dance with his w'oids 
The funeials of foimei sectanes of the Madras 
Society had been conducted with idolatious lites, 
but, befoie his death, Sndharalu wrote with lus own 
hand the woids ‘My funeral should be simple, with 
only Brahmic players ’ He died in January, 1874 
His successor survived him only a year, and the 
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Somaj did very little till 18/ 8 Thenja dispute arose 
between one party which accepted the views of the 
New Dispensation of Calcutta and another which 
allied itself with the Sadharana Somaj A split took 
pi ice in 188-, Since that time neither of the two 
branches seems to have accomplished or even at 
tempted much 

Another remarkable movement of the Indian mind 
Ins been exhibited in the formation of what is called 
the Ary a Somaj Its founder w as a Gujurati Brahman 
boin in Kathiawar His father was a devoted wor 
shipper of Siva and taught his son to be the same 
The son was of an inquiring turn of mind and soon 
began to doubt whether the idols were real deities 
lie paid much attention to the Vedas The sudden 
deith of a sister led him to serious thoughts about 
the world to come His father was preparing to get 
him married and to avoid this he fled from home — 
was recovered but again escaped Ere long he 
joined the order of religious mendicants called San 
nyasi receiving the name of Davananda Saiasvati 
He continued to travel about for years still intent 
on acquiring religious knowledge By the yeai 1880 
the man and his opinions began to attract public 
attention By this time he had come to see that 
only the Hvmns of the Veda could be received as 
fully authoritative -ince the Brahmanas and Upam 
shads (the ritual and philosophical treatises) contained 
much that was wrong, or at least doubtful He 
declared th it the Hymns taught strict monotheism 
— the many names Agm Indra and all the rest 
being various designations of one being Idolatry he 
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1 enounced 11 ^ said lie found m the Vcdic Hymns 
exptess refeiences to many pi incipics and facts winch 
only modem science has discoveied 

The Hymns, as we saw when treating of the Veda, 
ceitainly do not countenance ldol-wotslnp , but the 
hope of Dayananda to piove them monotheistic was 
founded on a delusion as much so as the attempt, 
which he also made, to read the latest discoveries of 
science in them All ical Sanskntists scouted these 
ideas as pieposteious , it was a despciatc effort to 
save the lcputation of the Veda at all lia/aids 
Dayananda earned on disputations, like the schoolmen 
of medieval times, in many places and his eloquence 
secured a following of young men who were not uell 
acquainted with ancient Hindu htciature. But at 
a gieat convocation of learned Brahmans in Calcutta, 
his views in so far as they differed from the ordinal y 
belief weie declared to be unsound This was a 
heavy blow, ncveitlielcss the indefatigable Pandit 
continued travelling, lecturing, publishing, till he died 
in Rajputana, in October, 1883, at the age probably of 
fifty-nine 

The Arya Somaj still lives, and flourishes peihaps 
moie than any other modern offshoot of Idinduism 
It professes to accept the teaching of Dayananda 
The Hymn-book of the Aiya Somaj , as published 
in London in 1886, contains first the Gayatn, 
badly transliterated in Roman chaiacteis, with a 
long ‘ Explanation,’ which gives a veiy wiong view of 
the meaning of that celebiated text Then come 
twenty pieces that may be called lehgious hymns 
These are compositions chiefly of Watts, Cowper, 
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and Montgomery There are five mother poetical 
pieces purely patriotic Two of them must have 
been composed by imperfectly educated Hindus 
for they are very faulty in rhyme rhythm and ex 
pression Then follows a hymn in Roman characters 
with an English version The whole ends with a 
statement in eight short clauses of the principles 
of the Arya Somaj In no part of the booh is theie 
any mention of the name of Christ 

To a certain extent Dayananda w as a reformer He 
rejected the system of caste and image worship He 
forbade child marriages and allowed widows to remarry 
We believe the Arva Somaj m these points adheres 
to the Mews of its founder They are important 
points undoubtedly But unhappily the mcmbeis 
of the Sofnaj arc among the most violent opponents 
of Christianity Clamour and insult would seem to 
be their favourite weapons in dealing with Christian 
missionaries 1 

We have lately heard of a great dispute in the 
Ar>n Somaj of the Punjab One part> sees no sin 
in eating animal food the other is strongly opposed 
to it 

The Bombay branch seems equally hostile to the 
Prarthana Somaj and to Christianity 
The state of things in the East has perhaps been 
in so far affected by the rcmarl able assembly held 
at Chicago m 1893 Representatives of nearly every 
hind of religious belief were there Most of the 
Orientals came arrayed in quaint picturesque attire 
and they attracted of course immense attention 

1 See The A ry a Somaj by the I ev H Toman 
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‘ Foieigneis,’ says an Amcncan papci, ‘u'cic in 
demand,’ and cimosity was whetted to its shaipcst 
edge 

We have no desuc to speak slightingly of the 
‘ Paihamcnt of Religions ’ It is tiue that most of those 
who had any knowledge of the Eastern mind were, 
from the outset, veiy doubtful of the expediency of 
the movement, but, to otheis, it natuially seemed 
a leasonable hope that, if men came togcthci in 
a friendly spirit to compaic their diffcicnt ichgious 
beliefs, the gain would be appieciablc We do not 
know'’, however, that the hope has been fulfilled 

We fear the men from the East mistook the 
politeness until udnch they weic lcccivcd as guests 
foi sympathy until their opinions Very singulai, at 
all events, have been the accounts they have trans- 
mitted to Asia legal ding the effect of then expositions 
of the Oriental cieeds They had earned the w r ar 
into the enemy’s country, and w r erc every wlicic 
victonous 1 America, as some of them wnote, w f as 
tued of Chustianity 1 

Without disrespect to otheis, we may select Mi 
P C Mozumdar as a lepiesentative of the tiuly 
advanced and intelligent Hindus He said, ‘Repic- 
Scntatives of all religions, may all youi religions 
meige m the Fatheihood of God and the brotheihood 
of man, so that Chnst’s prophecy may be fulfilled, and 
mankind become one kingdom undei God as oui 
Father ’ Excellent, so far 

But Mi Protap Chundei Mozumdai seems to have 
made much less impiession than a young man who 
has assumed the honorific title of Swarm a step which 
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Mr Sen nc\cr \cntured to tile. Mr Mo umdir 
ippored in plitn Western drc*s the Swimi s r-od 
irriicd in ill the colours of the rtinbn \ Hie Indies 
clustered round him in idmin 101 

\\ c reed not dwell on the Swnmi s tciclun I et 
one specimen sifnce \c ire the children of God 
the dnrer* of imn orlil him hoi) ind perfect hem < 
\re \ on di\ unties on eirth inner* * It is 1 Mn to 
oilmens') *lhms\cn Ihndui* n with i\enpcmcc 
We ire trulv snrr> for the mm who on thu trifle 
with Ins hcircr* 11 d with dccpl) ^dc nn questions 1 

* VcJ> M ’>wwH c* ct*- 1 * a—j\i 1» » j 1 1-j d 

f •» |j CT C 1^ «|| lu of I l V? f 

*v~> 1 a ft v. | I » U « | t r i 4, frtc_it 

<u~* rvlr t 1 * “» t c * » >n* Wl < alt 

alcml “*7 1 a! fr cl 1 r w| i t it ai 1 tj I 

( Her eft t» * r-c»- ar :c 1 ant f cat I j all » 

1 r ~d*» a. TlUra * fc l It I l M j * -«• c-t 
dc in <-« nj j t-*i * I m ) it I. c- Mat M Ur» ^ Uy 
U)» d tl d c c U 1 1 t u v 1 1 * a t j >♦ *i « t | of I a » 

\r J jtl lvj aVfit ra taw In ) at w Jj t c t- f t .ol J | 1 Vc 

a j jet t j Mat Mu lrt In * \ C< tu»j I t It t l I / 11 e 

jv „r i t» jr t *1 *n » c Ja d^rn j-r U t 

a liKtj lc < f l v it tud-tv 1 Ml »tl h a t *-}► 1 ate cj *1 r»c 
\ l t* i* n n I a It \ { d t t l m ly O t altx ta || » j w 
Itc^tali — d c *!«•»•« laic < f t c Hfr ut 1 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

r j > HE systems of icformed Hinduism to which 
i- we have been adveiting aic all of them 
intei esting and instiuctive We may also call them 
hopeful— hopeful in the sense that they seem to be 
transitional and preparatory They form a middle 
giound between Hinduism and Christianity, from 
which more earnest souls will gradually find then 
to the Gospel 

But other systems of thought arc at work in India, 
on which we cannot look with any measure of com- 
placency Their piescnce was, doubtless, to be 
expected , but their influence is mainly, or wholly, 
evil 

Thus, for a consideiable time the woiks of Comte 
weie extensively lead m India, and some, if not 
many, professed to accept the tenets of Positivism 
One, howevei, hears little on the subject now 

But for seveial yeais past the people who call 
themselves Theosophists have been bustling and 
loquacious— most eagei to be accepted as intci pretcisof 
ancient Indian lore As they aie atheistic, their natuial 
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ally is Buddhism , but (unless our ttfcmory fails us) 
they assert tint esoteric Buddhism esoteric Hinduism 
and esoteric Zoroastrianism all coincide 1 — a pro 
position that manifests gross ignorance on the part of 
those in ho ad\ ance it A lady — M adamc Blav atshy — 
w as the moving spirit in this school but she professed 
to be in communication with certain Mahatmas — 
personages residing on the Himalaya mountains 
possessed of much occult science and various astonish 
ing endowments These gentlemen m addition to 
ordinary bodies rejoice in astral ones (the nature of 
which we cannot explain) and m these they reveal 
themselves m very amazing ways to those who believe 
in them and Madame Blavatshy We have read a great 
many numbers of the organ of this sect The Thcoso 
phist but there is much m it which we do not profes 
to understand One thing alone was plain — that the 
lady and her coadjutor Colonel Oleott had determined 
to oppose in every possible way the victorious march 
of Christianity in India It soon seemed however, 
as if the whole thing lnd collapsed Another lady 
who was associated with Madame Blavatshy came 
forward and publicly declared that the letters and 
appearances (astral bodies and all) of the so called 
Mahatmas were an imposture from first to last As 
one reads the evidence the feeling of indignation is 
quenched only in a sense of the infinitely ludicrous 
character of the whole exhibition Can such things 
be in this scientific nineteenth century of ours ? Tor 
not a few believed and come still believe in the 


1 Soitwa certainly affirmed in The Thcosophut 

Q 
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Jady and hei Himalayan sages But, as Pascal said, 
Lcs via tdulcs les phis cudulcs 1 

To add to the tcinblc confusion of Indian 
thought, books inculcating decidedly atheistic ptm- 
ciples aie laigcly cnculatcd Thcie lias been for 
ycais an atheistic piopaganda, chiefly in Britain, 
which supplies such publications as Mi Bradlaugh’s 
to Indian students 2 Of comse Chi lslians and Brahmos 
make common cause against such offensive pio- 
ductions 

Such, then, is the sttange conflict of opinion which 
we now witness m India It has often been noticed 
that theie is aicmaikable similarity between the state 
of religious belief m the Roman Empire in the first 
and second centimes of the Chnstian era, and what 
exists in India at the picsent day There is doubtless 
a staking similanty, yet theie is also a dissimi- 
Iauty F01 one thing, the obstacles to the spicad 
of Chustiamty in India seem decidedly gi cater than 
they weie in ancient Giecce and Rome 

The population of India is moie than double that 
of the Roman Empue In Greece and Rome theie 
weie no books holding the position which is assigned 
to the Sastias In India leligion is made to consist 
of an infinite numbei of minute observances Au- 


1 In exposing tins amazing folly, and worse thin foil), the Chutltai. 
College Magazine of Madras did important sen zee 

2 So also in Japan It was a remarkable and touching tiling to be 
asked, as we were, by a Japanese theologian, whether it was not possible 
for Christians and Buddhists to unite in an effort to repel the cul prin- 
ciples inculcated by books sent from Britain and America lie belonged 
to the Shin-shtu sect, which has exalted Amida Buddha to lie rank oi 
Deity 
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thority and ccrcmonnlism lmc combined to crush 
the religious consciousness Caste is all but onini 
potent The soul is in fetters There js no individuality 
m India Farther foolish and cul as much of ancient 
Paganism uas, it was not so wicl cd or so childish as 
modern Hinduism 

In the Lmpirc a period of scepticism had been 
followed by a reaction to superstition nluch is trace 
able at least from the time of Augustus Caesar 
Listcrn and Western beliefs then became strangcl} 
mingled together the blending nluch kcsliub Chundcr 
Sen in lus later dajs so earnestly contended for uas 
begun But the great fusion of creeds soon threatened 
to turn out a great confusion which only enhanced 
the distress of truth seeking souls 

Christianity had arisen and was slowly advancing, 
not in rural districts so much as in cities In India 
the advance of Christianity is w ltncsscd both in cities 
and m rural districts — rather more in the latter 
Judaism also as we have seen was spread throughout 
the Lmpirc and was to some extent the forerunner 
of the Gospel In India the Gospel is its own 
forerunner that is to say the great truths of natural 
religion which it republishes arc widely accepted, 
even while its distinctive doctrines are still repelled 
This is like the dawn preceding and heralding the 
sunrise 

One important point of difference between the ancient 
I mpirc and India is the extent to which education 
is carried — or 111 cly to be carried — in the latter 
Lducatton in its higher branches is entuely subversive 
of Hiflduism As conducted in schools directly 
Q a 
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connected with Government, it exercises on belief 
an influence almost simply destructive One must 
watch with anxiety the extension of ptnely secular 
mstiuction ovci India Still, an infidel nation is 
haidly conceivable, and Cluistianity must, ere long, 
come in to fill the intolerable void A national 
system of education will involve, sooner or later 
a national renunciation of Hinduism 

Should infidelity spicad widely in Euiope, it is 
ceitam that the conversion of India will be inde- 
finitely delayed But the signs of the times do 
not seem to us to betoken the tuumph of unbelief 
in the West Is thcic any real conflict now be- 
tween lehgion and science ? We think not And 
certainly the missionaiy spmt which is essentially 
a spmt of faith and love is continually deepening 
in Europe and America, and it will tell more power- 
fully evciy yeai on the w r oin-out icligions of the 
East 

We aie very fai fiom affiiming that such systems 
as Biahmanism and Mohammadanism will soon 
have wholly penshcd In Euiope the final tuumph 
of the Gospel came aftei a stiuggle of centimes , and 
it may be so in India Yet, on the other hand the 
Hindus aie a gieganous people, and they may, 
eie long, begin to move in masses into the Chnstian 
Chuich, and probably, the lower classes first 

The case of Japan is in some lespects analogous 
to that of India — though the foimei is accepting 
Western thought with moie lapidity than the latter 
It seems piobable that Japan may soon piofess itself 
a Chnstian nation Such a 1 evolution would deeply 
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impress the minds of 'll! educated men and accelerate 
the advent of a similar change in India 1 
The last great attempt — apart from persecution — 
to arrest the onward march of the Gospel in carl) 
days, was made by the Nco platonists-- Plotinus 
Forphyry and others In several respects this school 
resembled the HrahraoSomaj Its philosophy tended 
more and more to be a vast eclecticism— or rather 
syncretism — in which the tenets of nearly all religions 
and believing schools were run into one crude mass 
The reaction from a chilling scepticism (which was 
itself a reaction from its opposite) carried them very 
far into superstition Philosophers began to talk of 
ecstasy and raptures and the felt y ca v isiblc presence 
of Deity In opposition to the Christian Church 
they excogitated a catholic church of philosophy 
speaking much of a golden chain of sages who had 
all taught the same pure theology IIow like is all 
this to Mr Sens attempt to reconcile all systems 
of belief 1 We must not indeed overlook one point 
of difference The Nco platonists ignored Christ as 
far as possible the New Dispensation has not done 
so though it too much projects a Christ of its own 
dev ising 13ut in other respects the parallel is striking 
and instructive Neo platonism failed as the sucecs 

It is nlso qu te pos. ible 11 at the expectation of the Japanc c Chn 
tians regarding India may jet be fulfdlcl — tlej may send missionaries 
to help in Us c\ angel ization Tell the jcople of In ha they sail 

\\1 cn we were among them some jear ago to 1 ccomeChn tianxx ithont 
lelay If they do not nc must go anl persna le them Tl cy sent us 
Ilu 1 Ihism We shall more than repay the obligation x c shall ghe them 
g Id f r brass— the pure doctrine of Cl n t for the mixed teachings of 
balvhja Mum 
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sive forms of Gnosticism had failed , and the march 
of the Gospel was cvci steadily onward. Even so, 
the lhahmo Somaj, m all its forms, must fail God 
foibid that i\e should say this boastfully, or as if it 
weic only one school of human thought \anquishtng 
anothci 1 We know full well the exceeding lcluctance 
of India to adopt foicign systems of belief, and the 
pnde she takes in her own ancient sages Well, we 
do not ask her to submit to the reasonings of men , 
but w'c do beseech hci to listen to the message of lo\c 
and lcconciliation which Clmst has brought from 
heaven And when she has done so oh 1 then let the 
heavens lcjoice and let the earth be glad for a new' 
day wall have dawned both on India and the w 01 Id 
And that thrice blessed consummation may not be so 
fai off as many say it is 
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m\m n\r covr u / n u itu cits /?r/ 1 \/r\ 

I N the preceding pages we have lntl occasion from 
time to time to draw a contrast between the 
Hindu Sastras and the lhblc and the difference 
between these two books must not unfr«jucntl> lmc 
suggested it elf to the reader even when no c\prcss 
companson was made Hut it i ri f lit to consider 
this important topic at greater length 

The first thing that stril cs us is the difference in 
the sire of the bool s The lhblc is composed of 
about fori) different compositions but is not a large 
work The Sastras though much smaller than the 
authoritative Scriptures of the Puddlusts are )tl 
exceeding!) \olummous Man) of them arc written 
in a st)lc which c\cn educated men find \er> difficult 
to understand and if they lmc to be studied m the 
original onl) a ver) small part of them can po stbl) 
be mastered b) one inan 

1 he component part ^ of the Sastras arc in some 
respects, not unlike the component parts of the lhblc 
1 rose and verse arc found aide in the Hindu and 
Christian bools II)mns as the expression of 
devotional sentiment abound m both scriptures 
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Ritual to lcgulate woiship, and political and social 
laws, foim an impoitant pait of the Sastias and also 
of the Hebicw Scuptuics 

So fai, 111 the foim of composition, thcie is a 
lcsemblance between the books But the divcisitics 
aie immense Science is laigcly intioduccd, and 
authoi itativciy taught, in many of the Sastras , while 
it is most sparingly introduced, and nc\cr authoi da- 
tively taught, in the Bible Then, history, except in 
the foim of wild poetic legends, is absent fiom the 
Sastras So is piophecy almost wholly so in its 
piedictive foim Theic is, farthci, nothing in the 
Sastras conesponding to the epistolaiy portions of 
the New Testament 

It is intei csting to obseive that both Hinduism 
and Christianity can lustoiically be divided each into 
two gieat periods The rise of Buddhism was a gicat 
cataclysm in the histoiy of Hinduism , and the system 
that was constiucted on the fall of Buddhism was 
widely diffeient fiom the more ancient faith So the 
religion presented in the Old Testament is, in scvcial 
lespects, different fiom the Chiistianity of the Ncu r 
Testament We believe, then, that we ought to com- 
paie ancient Hinduism with the faith unfolded in the 
Old Testament, and then contiast modem Hinduism 
with Chiistianity We do this, 111 oidci that we may 
be thoioughly just to Hinduism, since, foi example, 
it would not be fail to compaie Vcdic conceptions 
with those of the New Testament, which v'erc ex- 
pressed a thousand ycais 01 so latei Yet let it be 
lemembeied that, on the pait of a Chnstian con- 
tioversialist, this concession is exceedingly large , 
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inasmuch as to an orthodox Hindu the Veda 
contains the supreme Revelation authoritative in nil 
ages, whereas the Christian believes in a progressive 
Revelation m which the earlier part is rchtal to the 
liter is the flower bud to the expanded flower 
We have seen tint modem Hinduism differs widely 
from the ancient faith But in the ancient f nth 
v itself there was no unity It preu both b> develop 
nient from within and by the accretion cf foreign 
elements from without \Nc have spoken above of 
the startling contrast between the first and fourth 
Vedas But even in the Kip Veda -the oldest and 
best— there is no consistency \\ c lnv c in one place 
something bl e monotheism in another the jerin 
of pantheism in a third pol) theism I he Upini 
shads which arc associated with the I !> mns centradict 
each other but with a stron,, tendency to pinthei m 
which differentiates tlicm from the earlier untm, s 
Gods went on multiplying with time some wholly 
unknown m the Veda assumed a high position others 
were degraded or even wholly disvppcared Institu 
tions changed thus idol worship and caste which 
were unknown at first became universal 

On the contrary though there was growth m 
1 now ledge one form of religious belief pervades the 
whole Old Testament from Genesis to Milachi Men 
of the most varied ranks— from kings to herdsmen 
and during the long period of a thousand yLirs — give 
utterance to the same luph thoughts regarding things 
spiiilui! and divine The Bible is not a collection 
of units it is one — an organic whole The first verse 
jpf-Gcncsis expresses a grand conception which was 
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also the belief of the latest of the prophets ‘ In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth 1 
Piogicss, development, theic was, but never by the 
absoi ption of foi cign and incongruous elements Event 
succeeded event, each full of insti action , prophet suc- 
ceeded piophet, clcaict light was shed on the Divine 
chaiactci and government, the mind of the people 
was educated , — but the old belief was never cast aside 
— it was only moic fully appreciated and mote firmly 
held Clcaily this wondeiful unity is a convincing c\ 1- 
dence that the Old Testament is of Divine inspiration 

The one form of religious thought to which i\c have 
been alluding is tfic stiongest, stnctest monotheism. 
Polytheism is now, to any educated mind, an impossible 
belief, but the monotheism of the nineteenth century 
is not moic absolute than that maintained by Moses 
or Abraham, fifteen bundled 01 two thousand ycais 
befoic the Christian eia 

Again with regard to the chaiactcr of God The 
deities in the Sastias aie 7 < 7 /moial often ?///moial 
Even in the Vedas they aic so the only deity to 
whom moial excellence is ascubcd being Varuna, 
and, as time went on, the gods became ivoisc and 
woise They demand homage, when that is given, 
they suppoit then votanes tlnough light and wrong 
On the contiaiy, the God of the Hebicw Scnptuics 
is puie — thi ice holy, Pie is as much opposed to cwl 
as light is to darkness Pow'ei, wnsdom, and goodness 
belong to Him in an infinite degice Being holy, 
He demands holiness in His ivoishippcis He 
demands ‘tiuth in the mwaid parts’, and outward 
homage, when theheait is impute is a gncvous offence, 
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In the Vcdic religion there was at first no image 
worship, but in the course of generations it became 
more firmly rooted among the Hindus than perhaps 
in an> other nation Scattered over India there are 
probably a full thousand millions of idols In form 
the divinities arc often monstrous — in this very 
different from the gods of ancient Greece Max 
Muller somewhere speaks of the hidden wisdom 
of the second commandment History testifies that 
there is at least in all earlier stages of religious 
thought a strong tendency to externalize religion 
and to surround it with symbols which in common 
minds, soon usurp the place of the thing signified 
The idolatry of India easily runs into the grossest 
fetishism— than which there can be nothing more 
debasing to the human mind Now few things m 
the Hebrew Scriptures aic more remarkable than 
their perpetual stern denunciations of ldolatr) 
Most wisely and not too \chemently did the 
ancient prophets thunder against the worship of 
images The Jewish people like other nations were 
long prone to vicld to the sweet seduction of idolatry 
but the scathing denunciations of the prophets and 
also the strict discipline thiough which Divine 
Piovidence made them pass at length converted 
them into a nation of earnest monotheists 

What we have said of discipline reminds ns of 
another important difference between Hinduism and 
Judaism The expression God in histoiy is full of 
significance God reveals Himself in providence 
as well as m the works of creation and few subjects 
arc more deserving of study than what is called the 
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philosophy of histoiy ’ Now, the Vedas and Upant- 
shads contain nolnsloiy , and the same thing holds tiue 
of the philosophical books They cxpicss thoughts, 
not facts In the Epic poems and Puranas what is 
put fonvaid as histoiy stands self-convicted as the . 
lawless pioduct of imagination But how r diffcicnt 
is the Bible 1 Dean Stanley has justly said that 
‘ Chnstianity alone of all leligions claims to be 
founded not on fancy 01 feeling, but on fact and 
tiuth’ In the Bible thcie stands lccoidcd a long 
and lofty succession of events, facts , and these fitted 
to convey the most impoitant lessons lcgarding the 
Divine chaiactei and wall' If the historical details 
v'cie stiuck out of the Bible, the loss would be infinite 
Deeds aie often moie significant than w r otds Ac- 
coidingly, we find that the events iecorded in the 
eailiei part of the Bible made a most piofound un- 
piession on the mind of the Israelites, not only at the 
time, but duiing after ages And they aie full of 
instiuction still 

We have seen how Saccidotalism, fiom exceedingly 
small beginnings, gradually shot up in India into 
lank luxuuance, and became a vciitablc Upas tiee, 
distilling poison Nothing of this kind cvei occuiicd 
in Judaism The priest held a place of honoui, but 
could not act the tyiant ovei the bodies 01 consciences 
of men Had the pnests lemaincd the only religious 
instiuctors of the people, this u'ould have been an 
almost necessaiy lesult, and farther, religion would 
have consisted mainly in external things— 1 lies and 
ceiemomes But m Isiael the oidei of piophcts 
peipetually lecalled the people to the innci soul 
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of religion — asking Wlnt doth the Lord require of 
thee but to do justice to love mere) and to walk 
humbly with thy God? The functions of the pro 
phcttcal order were thus of immense importance both 
for individuals and for the community Milton 
i {firms of the prophetic writings— 

In them it plainest tao^ht an 1 easiest learnt 

W hat make* a nation liapj > and kc«i* it * 

What nuns kingd mi and 1 )t cities flat 

But in speaking of the prophets we can by no 
means overlook the importance of their ft evictions 
The Bible speaks of past, present and future The 
character of the references to futurity is truly re 
markable While the prophets perpetually threaten 
sinful men and sinful nations with chastisement from 
the hand of God they delight to dwell on the future 
with cvultmg hope They disclose a Divine purpose 
— a purpose of mercy formed before the foundations 
of the world were laid, running through the ages and 
steadily advancing towards a glorious consummation 
1 ven when, to all human appearance the cause of 
God and the cause of man seemed lost the prophets 
of Israel never despaired of the future of the world 
All would come right at last Heavens high decree 
should stand in spite of the rage of God s enemies 
and the heart of the long sinful earth should beat at 
last m full unison with the heart of heaven I m 
phatically the Bible is the book of hope In this it 
is entirely unlike the Hindu boot s They arc marked 
by a despondency ever ready to darken into despair 
At present the kah Yuga is advancing and the 
world is plunging deeper and deeper into ignorance, 
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vice, and nnsciy The patnot may die for Ins 
counliy the maityi foi his God but llieir doings 
and suffenngs aic of no a\ail to stem the tide of cul 
Tiue, aftci aeons of misery, the Age of Truth comes 
back, but it docs so only to pass away again, and 
toiment us with the memoiy of lost purity and peace 
The experience of the woild is thus an ctcinal icno- 
vation of hope and of disappointment Progicss 
towaids abiding good thcie is none The whole 
conception which Hinduism foims of human life is 
oveiwhclmingly sad Hope for ourselves, and effoit 
foi the good of others, aie rcndeicd impossible 

The suinmaiy of duty contained m the Decalogue, 
as has often been obseived, is singulaily bncf, clcai, 
and compiehcnsive Theic is no summary in the 
Sastias at all concsponding with it 

The lest of the Sabbath can be proved, on philo- 
logical giounds, to be needful both for man and beast 
Politically, too — as Adam Smith has expressed it — it 
is ‘ of inestimable value ’ Its spiritual value is equally 
inestimable, as pioducmg a bicak amidst the cn- 
giossing avocations of life, and affoiding time foi 
calm leflcction and the undistuibed woislup of God 
But in Hinduism thcie is no such institution Rest 
to man and beast comes megulaily, at one time theic 
is too much of it, and at anothei too little 

It would be very instructive to compare thioughout 
the legislation of Manu with that of Moses We 
can notice only some outstanding points One of 
the most piomment things in Manu is the place 
assigned to caste Some men aie held to be essen- 
tially, and in virtue of then blood, puie, others are 
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neither pure nor impure others are essentially and 
in virtue of their blood impure The idei of the 
dignity of man as man would have been scouted b> 
Manu as utterly ridiculous 1 

One becomes sick at heart when he thinks of what 
caste has done and i= doing T ven politically it is 

a curse It goes on multiplying divisions men of 
the same caste if fiom different localities will not 
eat with each other Society splits and splits All 
feeling of brotherhood is destroyed that of morality 
is also destroyed and if the Hindus are ever to 
become one nation they must first cast off Hinduism 
On the contrary the Hebrew legislation recog 
nized nothing resembling caste All Israelites weie 
brethren— all equally children of Abraham ay 
Jehovah had said of Israel as a whole without ex 
ception Israel is My son even My first bom Such 
a thought ennobled a man, even the poorest man — 

coelumqne tuen 

Jussit et erecto ad sidcra lollere vullus 
It seems to us a truly remarkable fact that Jewish 
legislation never warranted the use of tortuie It 
has been allowed m perhaps all other codes of law — 
— and in most until of late— as a means of extracting 
evidence and punishing crime Whence this supe 
rionty of Judaism? Were the Jews humane above 
other races? No but their legislation was divine 

* The frightf 1 extent to which the idea of buth pollution 1 earned by 
Brahmanism c me fully under our not ce in Southern Ind a Some h 0 h 
caste men said to the lo\ est classes W e wl o are men cannot end re 
ll e i rcscncc of such imp re wrote! es as yon Do you think tl e h od will 
allow jou to approach them? They % 11 kill you if >o i do Yo i had 
better make the best terms you can with the devils and w orship tl em 
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Wc do not assert that the Mosaic institutions weie 
intended foi all stages of advancement but for 
a society like that which extsted in ancient Palestine 
they seem the wisest possible The Jews weie 
occupied paitly with agricultural, paitly with pas- 
toial, pursuits. The land was divided among the 
families accoiding to their si/c, and it could not be 
pcimanently alienated fiom its possessors Owner- 
ship and occupation of land gcneially went together , 
the evils of absentee landloichsm weie unknown 
Extreme wealth on the one hand and pauperism on 
the othci w r eie as fai as possible guaidcd against 
The pool weie few', and w'cic sufficiently eared foi 
Milhonancs and 'lapsed masses ’seem to have been 
equally unknowm Various perplexing questions le- 
gal ding land-tenuic w'luch aie hotly discussed m 
the piesent day, were solved, or supeiscded, in 
ancient Isiael Michaelis and other waiters have 
showm that, view'ed even as sanitai y and police 1 cgu- 
lations, the Mosaic institutions w r crc full of w lsdom , 
and the question has been lcpeatcdly asked whether 
the lemarkable longevity of the Jew's is not depen- 
dent on the extent to which they arc still able to 
carry out these requirements 

In the vanous matters now 7 mentioned Hindu legis- 
lation w 7 as immensely infenor to the Hcbiew 7 

It has been noticed that the position of w'omcn 
m India, which w 7 as ongmally somewdiat honourable, 
became moie and more degtaded as time w'ent on 
Gradually theie came in such dreadful institutions 
as the burning of widow's the piohibition of the 
mairiage of widow's, and then cruel treatment 
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child marriages — polygamy — the practice of Kuhn 
Brahmans m Bengal marrying fifty or a hundred 
\vi\ es There is nothing in Hindu law rendering 
polygamj — even such poi> gamy — illegal 1 Nowhere 
have the rights of womfen been more disregarded than 
in India The true idea of the family is almost de 
stroked 

It was not so in Israel Woman occupied from 
the first a place of respect which she never lost The 
pictures which are given of family life are exceedingly 
attractive The wife was honoured The heart of 
her husband doth s ifely trust her in her tongue is 
the law of kindness — such a description rises to the 
highest ideal of domestic love and happiness 

It is true that polygamy was in certain circum 
stances allowed though not approved and so was 
divorce Fvidcntly customs already existing had in 
certain circumstances — and to prevent worse evils 
— to be retained The Mosaic institutions were dis 
ciphnary— intended to elevate and fit a people whose 
souls had been debased by slavery to become the 
true worshippers of the living God 

The ceremonial systems both of ancient Hinduism 
and Judaism w ere complex though that of the former 
was especially so We do not find fault with this 
in Hinduism any more than in Judaism Positive 
precepts (which rest simply on authority) seem in 
dispensable for the rousing of conscience at a certain 
stage of society and that thev should be at first 
intermingled with moral precepts need cause us no 
surprise The distinction of animals and meats into 

1 II Cowell s lectures on Bin hi Lau> p 164 
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clean and unclean appeals to be \ciy ancient In 
Paisnsm, for example, certain animals aic puic, as 
being made by Ahuiama/da, ccitain others aie im- 
pure, as being thcwoik of Aluiman (Angto-mamyus), 
the Evil Powci No such idea as this evei appears 
in the Bible According to Hinduism, certain animals, 
paiticuJaily the cow and the monkc}, aie sacicd, 
certain othci crcatuics ate hy nature unholy. The 
distinction of clean and unclean in Judaism was not 
based on any such giound as this, when feelings of 
natural lepugnancc 01 samtaiy ideas did not lule 
the distinction rested on the Divine command It 
served to keep conscience on the alert and test 
obedience, until the time should come when it could 
safely be laid aside 

There aie some lcmaikable similarities in the view’ 
of Sacrifice taken by both the Hindu and Jewish 
systems In both it occupies a vciy important place, 
and in both its origin is referied to pumcval times 

But the dissimilanties aie very gieat Human 
sacrifice existed in Vcdic days— though laicly prac- 
tised except at gieat sacrifices (p 42, note) Among 
the Hebiew's it w’as sternly piolnbited , and they 
weie solemnly warned against being seduced into the 
commission of the dieadful lite by its frequent occui- 
rence among the suriounding nations 

Animal sacnfice gradually attained a piommence 
among the Hindus far greater than among the 
Hebrews, everything in heaven and earth was held 
to be affected by it It w^as believed to be mighty 
per se , it had no typical meaning. Then, after it 
had risen to "colossal dimensions, it was gradually 
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undermined by philosophic speculation and finally 
o\ crturned by Buddhism It perished being held 
to be not only unmemin b but w idled and absuid 
Nor has it reused in oithodox Hinduism for the 
sacrifices that are still frequently offered in connexion 
with Kali and other goddesses aic not survivals of 
Vedic worship but conuptions borrowed fiom the 
sanguinaiy aboriginal systems of demonolatiy 

In Judaism sacrifice was intended to sanctify to 
the cleanness of the flesh 1 —that is it iemo\cd 
ceremonial defilement and restored a man to the 
privileges of citizenship in Israel But farther it 
was typical — prophetic of the ^reat offenng of Jesus 
Chi ist a picture so far as any picture could be given 
of the subhmest event in all history — the self sacrifice 
of the Son of God This is not an interpretation 
forced on Jewish sacrifices by Christian writers the 
typical import of sacrifice did actually develop itself 
in the heart of Judaism without any New Testament 
influence The cessation of sacrifice in Christianity 
thus implied nothing wrong in its past existence — 
on the contrary it implied its utility and even necessity 
for the time but when the prophesied event took 
place the prophecy ncccssirily ceased The type 
was useless when the great Antitype had come 

But it is time to speak of Hinduism as contrasted 
with the fulfy developed faith presented in the New 
Testament 

Were we to compare the New Testament only with 

1 So the I evised \ crsion 

Kurtz on Tie Sacrt/eutl Worst tp of the Old Testament p 121 
(CI11V Theological l ibr-rj ) 
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the Pui anas, we should be selecting for criticism the 
weakest pat t of Hinduism Let us, thercfoic, take 
into account the Hindu Sastias generally onh ex- 
cluding the abominable Tantras 

Much that has been altcady said lcgardmg the Old 
Testament applies with equal foice to the New , for 
example, there is the perfect haimony that reigns 
thiough all its paits Noi is it only consistent with 
itself, it is equally so with the Old Testament , the 
tw'o Testaments foim a whole a pci feet unity On 
the contraiy, the Puranas arc for the most pait 
intensely scctanan , one denounces beliefs and litcs 
which another enjoins The Pin anas thus make the 
great confusion we ha\c already spoken of still w'orsc 
confounded 

Again, as into the Old Testament so into the Ncw r , 
histoiy largely enteis And what a history' The 
life, and death, and lesurrcction of Jesus Christ these 
chiefly If the facts lecorded m connexion with these 
things aie tiue — and that they aie so w r e must now 
assume then they aie infinitely the most stupendous, 
the most glonous, events which this earth has witnessed 
If it weie possible to prove them false, how r w r ould the 
umveise be impoverished ' 

One of the most important points in later Hinduism 
is the doctnne of the Avataras— the ‘descents’ to 
earth of the divinity Vishnu When we turn to con- 
trast with these the Christian doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion, we almost feel lebuked, as if guilty of piofanation. 
We need not lepeat the Hindu teaching lcgaidmg the 
Avataras ,— oh, how has it sullied and defiled the 
gieat conception fiom which it piobably aiose that 
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of mm requiring the presence and help of Heaven 1 
Lven when the doctrine rises to its greatest height — 
which it does in the Gita — it affirms that Vishnu is 
periodically born to * rescue the good and destroy the 
evil It is enough as a contrast to remind our 
readers that Christ came from heaven to earth to 
seek and sa\c that which was lost The idea of m in 
seeking God is not foreign to Hinduism but it 1 nows 
nothing of God seeking man — seeking fallen man 
pitying lnm and restoring him 

We might say much of the teachings of Christ 
but we foibear Men who are far from orthodox 
Christianity have spoken with eloquence and high 
admiration of the Sermon on the Mount His parables 
and all His doctrine and thc> have affirmed that 
there is no probability of any future age hearing 
purer and loftier thoughts expressed We therefore 
pass on 

Christ not only spoke the truth He lived it lie 
exemplified in act what He taught m words 
He «roo 0 hl 

W ltli human hand the creed ol creed 
In lmel ness of perfect deed 
More strong than all poeUc thought 

Theic is a most beautiful commingling in His elm 
acter of the stronger and the softer 1 irtues fortitude 
above heroic reconciled with a tenderness more than 
motherly And far more than this Self denial and 
self sacrifice— for God for man foi truth — this we all 
regard as the highest reach of the human spirit as 
the blossom and fra^rancy of created excellence and 
there are names in history — that of the martyr dying 
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foi his Gocl, ot the mothci, it may be, d)ing for her 
chilchcn— on which ‘attend the teais and praises of 
all time’ But, aftci all, what is the lushest and 
holiest exhibition of such heioic goodness but a dim 
and distant leflcction of the sclf-cmpt) mg and sclf- 
sacnficc of the Son of God ? 

It would be easy to quote fiom many witless of 
the most ‘hbcial’ schools of thought the strongest 
possible declarations icgarding the matchless excel- 
lence of Chust’s chaiactci, and the immense influence 
which it has excited, and must cxcit, on the human 
tacc Let one testimony suffice ‘ It was icserved 
foi Chustiamty to picscnt to the world an ideal 
chatactcr which, thiough all the changes of eighteen 
ccntunes, has inspiicd the heat Is of men wuth an 
impassioned love, and has shown itself capable of 
acting on all ages nations, temperaments, and con- 
ditions , has not only been the highest pattern of 
vntue, but the highest incentive to its ptacticc, and 
has exeicised so deep an influence that it maj be 
tiuly said that the simple lccoid of thicc shoit ycais 
of active life has done moic to legenciatc and soften 
mankind than all the disquisitions of philosophers and 
all the exhoitations of moialists 1 ’ 

We thciefoic cannot force oui selves to conti ast the 
Incarnation of Chr;st with the so-called Hindu in- 
carnations in w'lnch the divinity succcssn cly takes 
the foim of a fish, a toiloise, a boai, a man-lion, 
a du f aif, a dcstio^ei, a w'amoi, a licentious cow-hcid, 
and an aich-deceivei ‘When we turn fiom such 


1 Leek}, Hist 01 y of EwoJx.au Morals, 11 S 
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representations to the ‘Word made flesh we seem 
to have escaped from the peslilcntnl air of a charnel 
house to the sweet pure breath or heaven 1 

It is important to remark that, among the Hindu 
sages also whose doings arc recorded, there is not 
one who could be taken as a pattern of conduct 
Nearly all of them were guilty of flagitious deeds 
most of them were excessive!} irritable-ready to pour 
out curses on any one god or man who crossed their 
imperious will If then example is better than 
precept it will easily be seen how sorrow fully poor 
is the Hindu 

No question is more important linn that of the 
mode m which a religion dcils with the great fict 
of Sin So far as our experience goes every sin is 
ascribed by the Hindus to the Divine llcing as its 
ultimate cause This dreadful blasphemy destroys 
all sense of personal demerit or at least renders it 
exceedingly slight Where it exists the idea of sin 
seldom rises above that of ceremonial impurity which 
ceremonial cleansing can fully remove What a con 
trast between this shadowy conception and the 
Christian doctrine of sin 1 Of evil as wholly opposed 
to the Divine character as a violation of Ltcrnal 
llight as hateful to God and as poisonous to the 
human soul the Hindu Sastras speak not Of the 
majesty of conscience as the v iccgcrcnt of God — which 
the philosopher Kant 111 ens to the awful magnificence 
of the starry heavens — they also spe ik not nor have 
they any conception of the magnitude of the cata 

1 IhnduWH a Sketch and a Co itrait p *3 (la the series of 
1 re ent Day 1 racts ) 
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stiophc when conscience, like a detlnoncd monaich, 
is chained and blinded by evil, lebellious passions 
And having no right sense of the charactei of sin, 
the Sastias fail to lecogmzc either the difficulty 01 the 
pieciousness of paidon They indeed speak of atone- 
ment yes, of many atonements But what is a Hindu 
atonement? Some paltiy device such as we have 
mentioned above— such as pilgi image, washing in 
a sacred stieam, feeding Biahmans, 01 gazing on an 
idol and passionately piaising it Such things leave 
no impiession on the heait as to the chaiactei 01 
deseit of sin • 

And when these miserable ‘atonements 5 fail, then 
theie leally is no paidon Indeed, the doctnne of 
transnugiation implies that theie is no foigiveness 
with God, and that the tiansgiessoi must himself 
drink to the lowest dicgs the cup of bitterness which 
he has filled Oh, when conscience is leally awake, 
and evil is seen in its true chaiactei, with what 
a laptuie of lelief does the sinner turn to the Chns- 
tian Scnptures and then levelation of the gieat 
atoning sacnfice of Chi 1st ' Chi 1st was moie than a 
Teachei, and an Example, and. a Marty 1 ‘ His blood 

cleanseth fiom all sm 5 He was a Savioui The Cioss, 
steadily gazed upon, fills the human spmt at once 
with contrition, and hatied of sin, and oveiflowing 
joy The love of God in Chi 1st in Christ the 
ciucified when once appiehendcd, cleaves the liaid 
heait in twain, and summons forth the fai-down 
streams of penitence and love Love is love’s recom- 
pense We love Him because He fiist loved us 
True love compels obedience it delights to obey 
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We live to Him who died foi us The atonement 
made bv Jesus Christ for sin is the dmnest re\ elation 
of Divinity , a manifestation of the highest perfections 
of the Eternal Mind in their highest exercise 
And the redemption wrought for man implies not 
only pardon but spiritual renovation — deliverance from 
the power as well as from the punishment of sin 
Assuredly the former is not a less precious blessing 
than the latter one might almost call it more precious 
It is interesting to compare Christianity and Hin 
duism in regard to their practical power in punfying 
and elevating human natuie 
We cannot expect much from Hinduism Not one 
of the Hindu deities is morallj pure The Vedic 
conception of the august and pure Varuna the god 
of heaven has ages ago faded away and no one — 
certainly not the One and All of Pantheistic Vedantism 
— has occupied his place Now it is a widely accepted 

maxim that the deit\ and devotee are hi e each 
other 1 But to imitate the Hindu gods is to sull> 
and debase the soul of man 

We fully and gladly admit that manv good maxims 
and precepts are scattered through the multitudinous 
Hindu bool s as they are in Greek and Roman 
writings We do not stay to consider how far these 
are overbalanced by statements of a different char 
acter but meanwhile let us attend onl> to the best 
of them These occasionall} rise to the height of the 
teachings of Confucius, some may rank with those 

1 *5u nma reboot is est lmihm quem cobs — Cicero F 1 g osi 
simn est cnltns imitan — Lactam ius iatha d-iastatha b! atiah — 
Sanski t Proverb 
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of Epictetus, Seneca, 01 Maicus Auiehus , a few aic 
similai to ethical pieccpts of the Bible 

But unhappily the knowledge of duty docs not 
cnsuie its pcifoimance, and the saying has become 
pio\ eibial— 

* Video mcliora proboque, 

Dcteriora scqtior ’ 

So much as legaids the individual soul If seems 
needless to speak of the influence of Hinduism on 
society The dicadful docliinc of Caste its most 
chaiactcnstic featuie is luinous to social well-being 
Equally, 01 almost equally, pernicious is the doctunc 
lcgaiding women geneially and widows in particular 
These things being so, the icadei may ask how 
cvciy thing does not go to wreck and uun The truth 
is, the people aie bcttci than then leligion Out 
of the immense chaos called Hinduism they cxtiact 
ceitam poitions, the bettei -minded extract the better 
portions, and to a laige extent foiget the lest The 
instincts of the human heait aie highei and truci 
than the teachings of the leligion Thus, when the 
vile tales about gods and goddesses, which abound 
in neaily all the latei books, would sv r eep the mind 
of woman into nun, hei infant’s smile lestoies hci 
to hei bettei self Domestic life is thus, so fai, 
pieseived , and while that anchoi holds, society will 
not stnke upon the locks that stand so penlously 
neai 

Theie is no doctunc in Hinduism akin to that of 
the Holy Spint, the Sanctifici The pool Hindu, 
when pei chance he seeks to use above temptation, 
does not know, as the Chnstian does, that a hand fiom 
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above is stretched out to support and guide lus 
tottering steps and help him onward and upward 
But how profound is the wisdom of the apostles 
words * Sin shall not have dominion over you for 
you aie not under the law [with mere precepts 
promises and threats] but under grace The perfection 
of the individual, and through that the perfection of 
society is the Christian ideal Christ taught His 
disciples thus to pray Our Father which art in 
heaven, Hallowed be Thy name Thy kingdom come 
Thy will be done on earth as it is done in 
heaven The Christian waits in fullness of cxpecta 
tion and continually strives for the realization of this 
magnificent ideal It may not come soon but it 
will come As for himself he looks forw ard v o de ith 
without fear To him it is a quiet sleep and the 
resuiicction draws nigh Then glorified in soul 
and body the companion of angels and saints strong 
in immortal youth he will serve without let or hin 
drancc the God and Saviour whom he loves 

How different from this sublime hope is the belief 
of the Hindu * His great effort — if he has embraced 
the Vedanta philosophy — is to persuade himself that 
he is even at present identified with Brahm and will 
by and by get rid of all conscious existence 1 he 
expectation of the ordinary man is that after passing 
through almost innumerable births -an expectation 
which is terrific to the Hindu — the soul like a drop of 
water mingling w ith the ocean w ill be absorbed or swal 
lowed up and lost in the One the immeasurable All 
Again one of the greatest facts in man s experience 
is suffering Hinduism acknowledges this and gives 
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as we have seen, a stiongly pessimistic view of human 
life It affiims all suffering to be penal Many an 
innocent suffeiei has the tnals of life fearfully enhanced 
by this belief 1 And when death comes to teai 
fiom then embi ace those whom they love, they soi row 
as those ‘who have no hope’ Tell the mother who 
is clinging desperately to the body of her dead child, 
lefusing to pait with it, that there is another world m 
which she may hope to meet that child again, and 
she will think you aie adding mockciy to her woe. 
No, hei belief is this paited once, paited foi evei , 
no leumon is possible But when the Christian 
commits his loved ones to the dust, he does so in the 
full assuiancc that ‘those who sleep in Jesus will God 
bung with Him' He calmly waits foi a blessed 
lesun cction 

Even so, amid the varied tnals of life, Hinduism 
can supply no comfort Since all suffeiing is held 
to be the just award of sin committed m a foimei- 
life, divine sympathy with the biuised and bleeding 
lieait there is none Alas foi the sorrowing Hindu' 
The Chnstian turns to that blessed Being who 
‘ Himself took our mfiimities and baie oui sicknesses ’ 
- whose invitation— entieaty lather and command 
vas, and is, this ‘ Come unto Me, all ye that laboui 
and aie heavy laden, and I will give you iest J What 
maivellous woids 1 Yet innumerable bieakmg heaits 
have put them to the test, and found them true , foi still, 

1 For example, joung -uidcms (so called, though man) of them were 
ne\ei nnes), who are subjected to dreadful oppression bj Hindu law, 
often tortui e themselv es with the fear of having committed some horrible 
offence in a preuous birth Otherwise, they ask, how could they be 
made so miserable ? 
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even in the heaven of glory He is ‘touched with 
a feeling of all our infirmities 
Of the enthusiasm of humanity — the holy passion 
of philanthropy — Hinduism can of course know 
nothing Its theology declares that good works as 
well as bad works hinder a mans final salvation 
Apathy cessation from all action is the natural result 
Christianity exhorts man to action * Show me it 
says, thy faith by thy works The Christian is to be 
a worker for God — ay a fellow worker with God 
Hence when true to his faith he continually strives 
to teach the ignorant comfort the sorrowful and 
recall the erring to God md goodness The Christian 
scorns not the meanest and despair., not regarding 
the vilest of the human race Lvery erring soul 
is precious and must be lovingly and pcrscvcringly 
dealt with if haply it will turn to God and live 
These remarks are lengthening out too much and 
we touch with a rapid pen what yet remains 

There arc striking declarations in the Piblc regard 
ing the connexion between Christ and His true 
followers This is represented as far more than 
communion it is actual union He is in them 
they arc m Him He is the Vine they are the 
branches He is the Head of the body they are 
the members The union is generally expressed 
in figurative language but it is nevertheless a fact 
I live said the Apostle Paul, yet not I Christ 
liveth in me We cannot attempt an explanation 
here of this wonderful union We content ourselves 
with noting that there is no conception in the Sastras 
which at all resembles it Both philosophical and 
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ichgious teaching m India often lefci to connexion 
between the deity and the woishippct , but it is not 
a union of spmt with spnit which they assert, but 
a complete identification of the divine and human, 
pantheism m the \ciy stnctcst sense 

We have not in Hinduism any doctune which 
resembles the giand conception of the Church 
whcthci the Chuich visible, 01 the Church invisible 
Noi have we anything like the sublime doctrine of 
the indwelling of the Holy Spiiit in the individual 
members, and in the united body of believers 

We have had occasion to speak of caste — which 
is a main chaiactcnstic of Hinduism m teims of 
sti ong 1 epi obation It is utterly foi eign to Christianity 
Wc saw above how the Old Testament inculcated 
a feeling of biotheihood which should link Isiaclite 
to Israelite, and, so fai as the selfish passions of the 
human heait allowed, make the nation one great 
family In the New' Testament the view' is widened, 
and the family is to consist of all believing men of all 
nations ‘In Chnst there is neither Gieek nor Jew, 
Barbanan, Scythian, bond noi free, neithei male noi 
female’ All believeis aie equal m the Fathei’s sight, 
all aie bretlnen Nay, the feeling must oveipass 
'the limits of the professing Chuich, we aie com- 
manded to ‘ add to biothei ly kindness, chanty ’ that 
is, a love co extensive with the human lace What is, 
if possible, moie lemarkable still, Christians aie com- 
manded to ‘ honoui all men ’ Respect must be paid 
to man as man , and, while we mourn over the fall 
of those who have suiiendeied themselves to evil, w r e 
must earnestly and hopefully laboui foi then recoveiy 
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We ViTv e been speal mg of the great moral blemishes 
of Hinduism Of less impoitancc but still notable 
enough is its opposition to scientific truth The 
Sastras do not refei to science mcider tally they 
formally teach it — that is they communicate as 
authoritatively revealed from heaven such science 
as existed at the times in which they were written 
And so doing they go continually asti ay 1 

The Christtan Scnptures as we have mentioned, 
come — if they ever do come— on cientific questions 
only incidentally they nevei authoritatively state 
them Then reticence is truly remarkable All other 
writers of the fiist century blundei perpetually in 
questions of science Josephus the Jewish historian 
Gieek and Roman authors and the Christian Fathers 
all introduce scientific mattei and necessarily go 
w rong This mal es the silence of the New Testament 
the more remarl able and significant 

Nor is it only on matters of science that thts 
majestic silence is maintained Even in connexion 
with religion there are many questions that the 
Hindu Sastras largely discuss on which Christianity 
preserves an exceeding reticence Her silence is 
eloquent Whatever bears on man s necessities and 

Thus in astronomy the planets are said to bt nine m number 
The sun is one of them and Pahu and I etu (the asce id ng and 
descend ng nodes) are also jlanets and can e eclipses by swallowing 
the sun and moon The sun is nearer us than tl e moon In the \orhs 
called Siddhantas a d flerent sj stem of astronomy is taught but 
it is the Ptolemaic not the Copemican "We must not waste time 
by detail ng the geography It represents the world as composed of 
seven concent ic island or continents a hich aTe su rounded by as 
many occads consisting respectively of wine cl nfied butter milk fresh 
water &-c. 
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duties is inscribed m chaiacters of light on the pages 
of the Bible, whatcvci is purely speculative and 
fitted only to giatify cunosity is caiefully withheld. 
Hinduism levels in physical descnptions of heaven 
and hell The Bible plainly states then existence, 
but does not dcscubc the physical enjoyments of the 
one 01 the physical suffeiings of the othei , and, 
when it lcfeis to these things, it docs "so almost 
exclusively m figurative language. 

Finally, one stnking featuie of the Hindu books 
is the way in which good and evil aie mingled in 
them It would be quite possible to make a selection 
of sentiments fiom the Sastias which would command 
lcspect and even admnation But, in the onginal, 
it happens in cases innumeiable that a tiue thought is 
linked with falsehood, and a puic sentiment stands 
side by side with one that is dishonourable 01 dis- 
gusting Max Mullei says he has long tued in vain 
to explain this stiangc inconsistency The learned 
piofcssor has a much highei idea than we have of 
‘ what India can teach us 5 , but even he confesses 
that the Sastias contain ‘much that is not only 
unmeaning, artificial, and silly, but even hideous and 
repellent ’ 

Of the Christian Scnptuies we need only say, in the 
woids of the Psalmist, ‘The woids of the Loid are 
pure woids as silver tried in a furnace of earth, 
purified seven times ’ 
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We have given various quotations from the \eda but 
lest it should be said that detached paragraphs give no proper 
idea of the work it may be well to subjoin an entire hjmn 
W e select the first m the Rig Veda as translated by Prof 
II H Wilson 

The hymn is addressed to Agm or Tire — 

i I glorify Agm the high priest of the sacrifice the ill me the 
mimstrant who pre ents the oblation [to the gods] an 1 is the 
po sessor of great v ealth 

May that Agm who is to be celebrated by both ancient and modem 
s G es conduct the go 1 hither 

3 1 hrou"h Agm the worshipper obtains that affluence which increases 

day by day which is the source of fame and the multiplier of 
mankind 

4 Agm the unobstructed sacnf ce of which thou art on every si le 

tr e protector assuredly reaches the gods 
4 May Agm the presenter of oblations the attainer of knowledge 
he who l true renowned and divine come hither with the god 

6 Whatever good thou mayest Agm bestow upon the giver [of the 

oblation] that verily Angiras shall rev eit to thee 

7 We approach thee Agm with reve ential homage m our thought 

daily both morring and evening 

8 Thee the radiant the protector of sacrifices the constant lllumi 

nator of truth increasing in thine own dwelling 

9 Agm be unto us ca y of access as a fatl cr i to his son be ever 

1 res nt with us for our good 

But as a piose version necessarily gives an imperfect idea 
of any hymn we subjoin part of a metrical translation of 
a hymn addressed to the winds (Maruts) The version is 
Prof Whitneys who follows Roths metrical version in 
German with a few slight changes 1 — 

THE POET SPEVKS 

i Upon what course are enterel now together 
Of common age of common home the Maruts? 

1 Oriental an l Linguistic Studies p 144 

S 
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\\ itli whit t’c-vtrc, md whence, 1n\c diet come lather ' 

'1 lie heroes mike thur whistling heard Inj longing 

2 Whose praters and prats. •, ire the t outfit cnjotiiig ■* 

Si), who Intji turned the Minit-. to hit ottering ■* 

\t thet go rating through the nr like faluo is, 

Ilim shill we sti) them wi’li our stiong detotton' 

THE MAI'li J S SP1 \k 

How comes it, Iiulri, tint thou gocst loneh, 

I hough else so hlithc J I el! us whit ills the , mittcr 
1 hou’rt wont to tiik with us is ve go onward. 

Lord of the coitrscts, whit hist thou against us i 

INDKA SPEtkS 

I lote the praters, the wishes the hi itimn , 

1 he odours use, the Soini pre-s is lent) , 

The) driw md win me with the r tnioeition, 

My coursers hcie cirr) me forwird to them 

"W hcicupon the winds offer to go with him , but Indra lather 
testily complains that, though tager to join him in feasting, 
the) had let him foi merit go forth alone to slat the demon 
But the) flatlei him, and he c\pi esses pleasure Finally 

Till roll SPl \KS AGAIN 

Who hath cnltcd )0u like u->, )e Miruts ' 

As fuends go fortli to friends, so come tc hither 
Ye bright ones, fin to irdour our deiotions, 

Of these m) pious libours be )C heedful 

11 ns is )our priisc, md this )our song, O Miruts 1 

Made b) Mind, in’s son, the sn)g t r Mann 

Come hithei w ith refreshment for our '•trength’iiing ’ 

May we win food and meadows rich in water 1 

Of the poetical met it of such hymns we shall lcate the 
readei to foim his own opinion As to their 'religious 
chaiacter, it is evident that they aie detoid of all Luc. 
spuitual feeling 

II 111E GVtAlRI 

The most holy pi a) ei — if pia)ei it be — occurnng in 
the Veda is called the G a) all I The name is dented fiom 
the metie m wdveh it is composed It is thus rendcicd by 
Prof Ii 11 Wilson— 

We meditate on that desirable light of the tin me Siutri, who influ- 
ences oui pious rites 1 

1 Ibg V in 62 10 It maj be well to gne the Sanskrit, it reads 
thus — tat savitui vatenyam bliatgo dtvasya din main dhiyo yo nah 
p) acholayat 
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Professor Sir M Monicr Williams transhlcs it— 

I ct ns me little 'or we meditate) on It it excellent {.lory of lie diwi e 
\ lvificr May 1 c enlighten (or stimulate) our understandings 

This prajer is repealed b> Brahmans nnnj limes ever) 
morning and evening and a!«*i at noon It can bardl) be 
omitted in an) important rite Hie Ga) atn is a prajer to 
the sun or rather a meditation on him 


ill Tilt vtiivkw Min 

About tut.nl) jears ago there uas discovered in Kashmir a 
text of the Ailiarva^eda wh eh is considerably different from 
the one hitherto know n It contains a greater mass of matter 
liturgical and legendar) and abounds more in charms ami 
incantations Dr Roth holds that this is ver) p obabh the 
genuine test of the Atharvan and tint the shorter text is 
onlj an expurgat d edition of the original If the opinion 
of this distinguished scholar be correct — and tint it is so 
can hardl) be matter of doubt— then still stronger expres 
sions of censure are required than those winch we ha\v. use 1 
in our references to the jioor low magical character of the 
fourth ^'eda 1 


IV THF IPVMSllVDS 

We submit one or two specimens of these compositions 
We select from the Chandog)a Upamshad a \er) cele 
bnted passage beginning wall the text which keshub 
Chunder ben continuall) quoted as teaching monotheism 
Thiswasassuredl) a mistake it a serts absolute pantheism — 

In the beginning my dear tl ere was that only \ hich is one only 
without a second Others say in the beginning there was that only 
Inch is not one onl) \ ithout a second an t from that u hich 1 not 
th t v hich is was born 

But how could it be thus my Jear? the father continued How 
could that win h is be bom of that which is not? I\o my dear only 
that which is was m the bcgi ning one only w thout a second 

It thought, may I be many— may I gro v forth It sent forth fire 
1 1 t fre thought may I be many may I grow forth It sent forth water 
Andtheref re whenever anyboly anywhere is hot and perspires water 
is produced on him from fire alone 

See the / epot t of the Con resso Jnterna tonal lc It Oricntahste 
Finn e 18,8 p 89 
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< Watei thought, maj 1 be imii>, mn> I grow forth It ^ent forth 
earth (food) I licrcforc, whenever it runs 'injwhuc, moit food then 
produced l-'rom water alone i-> eatable fruit produced 1 ’ 

But let us select a portion of an Upamshad which hue 
been lcndctcd into \ci^e We take SirM Momtr Williams's 
lcndeimg of part of the nnpoilant Isa Upamsliad — 

Whatever e\ists within tine universe 

Is all to lie regarded as cm doped 

15} the great I ord, ns if wrapped m a vesture 

'I here is one onl) bung who cust r , 

Unmoved, jet moutig swifter than the mind 
\\ ho far outstrips the senses, though a-, god-, 
dhc} strive to reach lnm, who, himself at rest 
'1 ranscends the fleetest flight of other beings, 

W ho, like the air, supports all vital .action 
lie moves, jet moves not, he is far, vet near 

(It would be more literal to substitute in these lines il for 
he and lnm , and which for who ) 

v mi codes 01 1 \w 

The Mdnava Dhai mo Sash a (Law Book of Mann) has 
alti acted attention c\cr since it was rendered into English 
by Su W Jones Ills Hindu fi lends assuicd lnm that it was 
the basis of all sacred law m India, having been dictated In 
a divine being, Manu, at the creation of the woild It is 
now held to be a late redaction of the usages of a particular 
gens, 01 clan, the Manavas Its date has been, and still is, 
matter of high dispute Sir William Jones believed it might 
be as ancient as 1280 yeais 11 c The late Dr Burnell con- 
tended that, even in its original form, it was not composed 
befoie 400 a n The date we have assigned (p 82) may 
provisionally be accepted as moic probable than either of 
these e\ti ernes 

As to the mode in which law was developed 111 India, Sir II 
Sumner Maine compaies it to what would have happened in 
Western Europe if the Canonists had gained a complete 
ascendency ovei common lawjeis and civilians In that case, 
Western law would have been ‘deeply tinged m all its parts 
with ecclesiastical ideas,’ as all Hindu legislation is 2 

1 Chandogya Upamshad , Pnpathaka 6 , Khanda 2 (see Sacnd Books 
of the Last Upamshads, Part I) 

2 Eaily Lazo and Custom, p 44 
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We have referred to the two great codes of Mmu and of 
\ajna\alhja There is another code but later and of less 
importance — that ascribed to Pansara 

M YIRODHA BHAKTI 

One of the most singular modes of dealing with the gods 
is what is called Virodha bhakh — literall) antagonistic w orship 
The deitj is reviled defied or it maj be beaten He is thus 
either compelled to grant the worshipper (') his request or 
else he is provoked and destroys the dumg wretch In the 
latter case the votary is absorbed into deity or at all events 
is translated to heaven 

I am not sure whether we can bring under this head the not 
un r requent habit of ridiculing the gods In Western India the 

follow ingsatireonthe awkward figure of Ganesaiswell know n — 
Poor Ganpati bewail his rat 
Dome off by vile felonious cat 
My legs are short how can I trudge? 

And how shall this big belly bud a e? 

Ganapati or Ganesa it must be noted usually lides on 
a rat He has an elephants head an immense bell) and 
short legs And this is the god whom the poet Campbell Ins 
st) led Ganesa sublime 

VII MODFRN UR VHMANIC \L WORSHIP 

This ritual has become in the lapse of ages immense!) 
complicated A full description would be imolerablj tedious 
The following statements will suffice 
We peak first of woiship in the temple In the case of 
the god Siva the rites are as follows — 

The Brahman first bathes then ente s the temple an 1 bow to the 
got lie anoints the image with clarified butter or boiled oil pouts 
pure \ ater ov r it and then wipes it dry He g tnds some i hue pow 
uer mi in" it \ ith water dtps the ends of his three for f ngers 111 it 
an l draws them across the image He sits down medit tes j laces nee 
anl durxva g ass on the image — places a flower o 1 his own he d an 1 
then on the top of the image then another flower on the image and 
another and nother — accomj anjing each act with the recitation of 
sacr d spell places w hite powder flo ers l tlw 1 tea\ es incense meat 
on rin & nee plantain a da lamp befote the inr age repeats the name 
ofbiva ith ] raises then p ostrates himself before the image In the 
e\ nin" he ret ms \va hes his feet p ostrate himself before the loor 
p ns the door j laces a lamp wuhu offer milk sweetmeat an If uts 
to Ihe linage j rostrate himself before it locks the door anl departs 
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Ycm) snnlat is the worship paid to Vishnu — 

'1 lie pncsl bathe', and then awakes tin sleeping godbv blowing dull 
and ringing a hell More abundant of’ennps arc unde th-n to Sit" 
About noon fruits roots, soiled pcis, sweetmeat , Kc "re prcs_nttd 
'I lien liter, boiled rice, fried herbs ind spices, but no fit sh, Ihh, nor 
fowl After dn ner, betel nut I lie god is tlun left to deep ind the 
tcmjdc n shut up for «otne hours 1 ou irds evening etirds, butter sweet- 
meits, fruits are presented At stuis t i limp is brought, "n<l fresh 
ofienngs made lights are waud before the image " smill leli !•> 
mng , water is presented for washing the month, fie*, uni feet — with 
a towel to dn them In i few minutes the offerings ind the limp "re 
icmovcd ind the qod is left to sleep in the dirl 1 

"I he prescribed w 01 ship is not ninav *, fulh performed 
Still, sixteen things are csstntnl, of witch the following nre 
the most important — 

1st Picparmg 1 seat for the qod, invoking lus presence bithinq the 
image, clothing it, putting the string round it offering perfumes, flowers, 
incense, lamps’, offerings of fruits and \n< pared eatables, betel nut prajers, 
cireutnambulation An oulinnrj woislnppcr presents some of the offer- 
ings, mutters a short pra\er or two, when circumambulating the image, 
the rest being done bj the priest" 

V e give one additional specimen of the ritual — 

As an atonement for unwarih eating or drinking wuat is foi bidden 
eight hundred repetitions of the Gavatri praver should be preceded h\ 
three 'uppressions of the breath, water being toi elied (luring the recital 
of the following text ‘ I he bull roais, be has four lioins, three, feet, 
two heads, sc\en hands, and is bound bv a ibrcc fold cord, be is the 
might}, resplendent being, and pennies mortal men 2 * 

1 lie ‘bull’ is uncle 1 stood to be justice penomfied 
All Biahmamcal ceumomes exhibit, we mat sa\, ritmlism 
and ejmbolism run mad 

The piescubed foims of wot slap out of t'c temple aie 
equall) minute We extract a few things from the ver) 
lengthened statement bv Colebtookc 

On using, the Ilrahman rubs lus teeth with a twig of a paiticular fig- 
tiee, pri}ing If no proper twig be procurable, lie rinses his mouth 
twelve times with water He then bathes, in a mu if possiolc lie 
si| s water, sprinkles some water before him, utters three prescribed 
praiers throws waiter eight times on Ins head, or towards the sk}, and 
concludes by throwing water on the ground to destrov demons lie 

1 Y\e hare condensed this statement from Wild 1 he deset lption 
applies chiefly to 1 engal 

So writes ^ an Kenned}, a good authoiit} 1 he ntcs, however, 
var} somewhat in diffeient places 
Astatic A'csuii cJtet, v 356 
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plunges tin ce in the stream repeat ng sacred texts washes Ins mantle 
j ills it on an l sits dov n to worsh p the rising son He ties the loch of 
t air on the crov n f hi hen 1 recites the G jatn p aj er hoi ling rr nch 
lusa gr s 111 his left 1 d three blades of it in h s right hand or wearing 
a rirg of it on the thi d f iger of the ri ht He th ice sips vater re 
peatmg the Gajatn each time ribbing hi hands as if \ a h n them 
linall) touching with his wet han 1 1 1 feet he d breast ejes ea s nose 
an 1 1 avel If he h ppen to nee e or sp t 1 e mu t toi ch hi right ear 
for _aith the legislator Par sara lire water the Veda the snn 
moon and ir 11 reside nr the n b ht ea of L all ans Impu ity is 
removed by the touch He close hi eyes 1 meditates on Lrahraa 
\ 1 1 nu anl Siva He tlen meditates the Gajat 1 du mg three sup 
pre sions of breatl Clos ng the left no t il with tl e tvi a longest finger 
flir ght hand he br alhes ihrot "h the r gl t no tnl Then clo ng 
likewise that nostril \ til hi thumb he holds 1 is breath hile he medi 
tatc the Gajatn then he re notes both f gers from the left no tnl 
nl emit the bre th he had upprcsscl lie sips wat r anl pravs 

throws a Lcfo e ater eight times on his i ead or tov ard the skv 

an 1 cnce o 1 tl e ground an l [-nys P e fib the palm of 1 1 hand with 
water h 1 Is it to h s nose draw in the find 1 yore nosl il retains it lor 
s me time tl ei cxjel it by the otler nostr 1 towards the no th east 
Sj agai and pi) \\ or hips the sun t nding on n f ot est ng 

the other again t lu ankle or heel an l looking toward the e t Ir v 

1 he Gayatri is invoked an 1 then it is 1 audibly n uttered a hun ’red o a 
tlion n 1 times the rei etitions being courted on a rosarj p >cc &c S.c' 

Wc reall) must pause both for the reader s sake and our 
own but the description of the morning worship isonl> half 
finished 

It will afford room for earnest reflection to note lint an 
m cllcclual race hit the Brahmans should have prescribed 
and Urge!} practised ob enances so utterh childish and 
fantastic deeming them worship acceptable to Heaven 


Mil THE BRVHMO SOM \ j 

The more recent accounts of the Brahrno Somaj do not 
indicate an) approximation low trds each other of the three 
parties into which i f 1 d tided Mr Mozumdar said 
Most unfortunatel) there is so much personal rancour 
such exclusiveness and embittered pan\ feeling still in them 
ill that 1 ee as little hope of future harmon) and progress m 
one as in the others He adds I will fo that leason have 
no ^omaj of mj own We fear the old bitterness remains 

Is Us Its arc! css p 1 &c or Cclcl 1 cole s Essay s (edile l by 
G well) u i^i 
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i\ sprcmrss oi Tiir nnnrtv rr aching*? or insmisxr 

It may be -well— indeed it is onl) ju-t — to gixe some 
additional specimens of the higher precepts and nmims 
that are found in Hindu boohs Th<) occur both in the 
Sanskrit and \crnacular writings We come upon them 
with a feeling of stirpnsc, as being cntitxl) contrar} to the 
general spirit of the religion 

Thus, nothing can be in more direct opposition to the 
rules regarding Caste than the following sloka — 

W ho it tin gate for shelter makes request, 

High though th) rank, and his the lowest be, 

Let him receive full *ho-.pitaht) — 

Believe me, all the gods arc in .a guest — Hito^cidda,\ 63 

It is singular that this \ersc is omitted in the last Bombax 
edition Was it too stai ding for the Brahmans? 

We ha\e said that superstition rules in India with iron 
sway, omens, lucky and unluck) daxs arc thought of per- 
petuall) Yet the Matathi poet Tukaram sa)s tins — 

Pronounce the name of Vitthal, 
then forward thrust th) foot 1 
All luck) seasons and signs are thine 
If the thought of \ rtthal be in th) heart 

Substitute God for Vitthal , and the sentiment is quite 
Christian 

Dr John Mun and Sn Momer j\I. W llliams haxe supplied 
us with tianslations of man) striking saxings We borrow the 
following from Dr Muir 

Let no man do to another that which would be repugnant to himself 
this is the sum of righteousness , the rest is according to inclination — 
Mahdbhch ala, \m 5571 

O king, thou seest the faults of others, though onl) as large as 
mustard seeds , but seeing, thou seest not thine own, though of the bulk 
of bilva [nuts — Ibid 1 3069 

The carding of the triple staff, silence, a load of matted locks, 
a shaven head, a garb of bark or skins, religious observances, oblations, 
the agmhotra offering, abode in a forest, the dr) mg up of the bod) — all 
these things are false, if the disposition be not pure — Ibid 111 13} f5 

Constructing the ship of self command, cross over the nvtr whose 
waters are the five senses, and cross over lust, anger, and death, and 
the evals of the w orld — Ibid mi 12,0(10 

The soul itself is its own witness, the soul itself is its own refuge, 
offend not thy conscious soul, the supreme internal vv ltness of men — 
Mann, vm 84 

Even here below an unjust man attains no happiness — Ibid iv 170 
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Bnlim'i, duration of life of, 117 
Brahma, or Brahman, and Brahml, 
distinction between, 6( 

Brlhinan, the ncccssit) of the, 40, 
pride and usurpations of, (i , e ehica 
non of, 41 , position of, S4 , supremacy 
of, 84 , life of, 84 

Br'dimaua, the second part of a Veda, 
IS, description of, si, date of, 34, 
no temple worship, 33, woisnip, 
personal or social, 33, consisted of 
offerings, prajer, md praise, 33, 
sacrifice of the horse, s6 , of human 
beings, s7 1 ideas connected with 
sacrifice, s7 

Br'ihmanaspati, the lord of prajer, so 
Brahmanism, deeclopmcnt of, Si , su 
nrc mac) of, 84 , struggle of, v ith 
Buddhism, 94 

Bralimo Somaj (properl) Brlhma 
Samlj), formation of, 214, full 
organization of, 216, jMr Sen sepa 
rates from, 21S, decline of, 218 
Bralimo Somaj of India, fonnation 
of, 218 , sere ices of, 2iej, rctoltfrom, 
221 , see New Dispensation, 222 
Bralimo Somaj of S India, the, forma 
tion of, as4 

Brihaspati, the guru of the gods, 79 
Buddha, date ofeleath of, 9s , teachings 
of, 96 , tenderness of, 97 , character 
of, 98 , counsels of, 99 , brotherhood 
taught b) , 101 , an incarnation of 
Vishnu, 104 

Buddhism philosophy of, 97 , atheism 
of, 9S , faults ot, 99 , supenorit) of, 
99, missionur) spirit of, 100, con 
test of, with Bi ahmanism, 100, defeat 
of, mi , persecution of, ieii , disap 
piarance of, from India, 101 , inllu 
< nee of, 102 

Bidder on codes of law, 82 
Bnrnouf 011 the Hindu mind, 78 
Butler, ^.rclu r, on Hindu phdosoph) ,78 
B) ron (quoted), 26 

Caro (quoted), 3t 
Caste incubus of, 84 
Castes, the four regular, 82 , m Tra 
\ancore, 191 
Castu n, 21 

Cliaitanja and his followers, 143 
Ch ilmers Re\ Dr , 217 
Champa sashti, feast of, 200 
Ch in fkas, the, teachings of, 7S 
Cieero on transmigration, 132 
Colcbrookc (quoted), 278 
Coleridge on ritualism, 34 
Conte, influence of, on India, 240 
Conwa) Dr Moncuit, estimate of 
Hinduism b) 210 

Cousin, M , judgement of, on the Git 1, 
77 

Cow, worship of, 32, 173, five products 
of the, a means of purification, 186 


Cowell Prof 36 

Custard apph , worship of, 17(1 


D idu Pantlus, sect of, 139 
Daemons 30 
Dalton 37 

Dandaha fort st the, no 
Dandis sect of, 132 
Daisanas the six description of, 13 
list of S3 the Sutras 33 pairs of, 
34, co itradu turns of 3s tin N) i)a 
s)stim 3(1, the Vaisi sliiha s)stcm 
37, refine nit nt of Hindu schools 37 
tin fcinkhja ststeru, 38, doings of 
I’raknti, so, the s\ stem of Kapila 
59, the Tioga philosophy, C10, tin 
Jlim msl 62, the Vcdinta jilulo 
soph) , 62 , influence of Sankara 
AiPrn, C>3 , four conditions of tin 
soul, 64 , ncccssit) of knowledge 63, 
importance of meditation 63 , con 
tradictions of 06, t tlucal character 
of tin Vedinta 60, summary of, 67 , 
points of igreemuit in, OS 
Dasaratha King of \)odh) 1, or Otidi , 
legend of, 110 
Dasn'imis, sett of, 132 
Das)iis 83 

Da) inanJa SaraseatT, lustor) of 233 
Dead, ceremonies connected with llu , 
31, iSS, 1S0 

Debcndernath Tagore, histor) of, 21O 
Democritus 37 
De Quince) (quoted), 39 
Dna(god) et)molog) of, 30 
Dc\ aki, inotlii r of Krishna, 1 1 r 
Demotion, or bliakti, doclrme of, 1 (7 
Dhritar ishira, f it lit r of the Kaura\ as, 
120 

Diw 1I1, feast of, 200 
Draupadi stor) of 121 
Drandian raci, the, ciuhzation of, 
18 


Drona, the tutor, 120 
Drupada, King 120 
Dim Dr .friendship of, for Rammohun 
Ro), 214 

Durg i (goddess), 13O 
Dur)odhana plots of, 121 
Dusscra or Dasalnr 1, feast of, 199 
D\ ipara Tuga, the, 117 


Earth, the (Pntlmi), worship of, 2*- 
Education, cpre ad of, 243 
likamci itiutij am, O3, 63 


r ikir, meaning of the ‘erm, i3( 
I’easts and Fasts — 

Makar Sankrinti, 194 
Mali isnai itn, 194 
Hoh, 193 

Rum naeamT, 196 
N iga 1 anchaini 197 
N irali paurniin 1, 197 
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Idols, amazing number of, 167 
Imhaaiid tlieV est, mtc rcoursc bctu cen, 
69 

Indra, conception of, 2 3 , character of, 
24, lusloie of Soma, 36, anger of, 
against Krishna 113 
Isl im, influence of, m India, I 3 1 ; 
Ihwara, the supreme ruler, 36 


lacolliot, M , 113 
Jaimini, S3 
Jainism i4p 
lamslnd(king), 32 

Janaka, King of Mitlull, legend of, 
no 

Jangainas, sect of, 133 
jayadeia (poet), 148 
Jumna ri\cr, 40, 112 


Kabir story of 1=5=?, theft of, 164 
Kalnrism, doctrines of, 136 
Kali (goddess), worship of, 136, 239 
Kali Yuga, the, 1 17 
Kalidlsa (quoted), 176 186, 189 
Kalki atatara, the, 1 16 
ICalpa, a length of, 117 
Kanhobi, 197 

Kansa, king of Mathura, legend of, 
nr 

Kapda, the philosophy of, 59 
Karma, 99 
Karsand is iMulji, 143 
Kart ibhaja sect, the, 146 
Kauratas the, wars of, 121 
Kcshub Chundcr Si n, history of, 216 , 
separates from Somaj 218, forms 
new Bralimo Somaj, 218 , sen ices of, 
219, \1s1t of, to Britain, 2tq, auto 
cricyof, 219, marriage of daughter 
of, 22 1 , reiolt from, 221, forms the 
New Dispensation, 222 , on the claims 
of Christ, 223 , creed of the New Dis 
pensation, 224 , ritualism of, 223 , 
proclamation of, 223, the 'Flag 
Ceremony,’ 223, the fire ceremony, 
223, introduces two sacraments, 225, 
last lecture by , 226 , com ersation 
with, 228, references of, to mission 
aries, 229 , reterence for memory of, 
229 

Khandoba, 200 

Kolarian race, the, cmlization of, 18 
Kiishna, story of, 72, 122, exaltation 
of, 74 , Vishnu, incarnated as, 1 1 1 , 
legend of, lit, popularity of, ny, 
enl influence of, 113, death ot, 113 
Kushna, or Gokul, Janm ishtaml feast 
of, 197 

Krishna Moliun Banniea, Ret , 213 
Krita or Satya Yuga, the, 116 
Ksliatriya caste, the, ,82 
Kulin Brahmans, 237 
Rural, 72 

Kurtz (quoted), 239 
Kurukshetra, battle of, 122 


Kusa grass, worship of, 176 
Kusumanjab, 3ft 


Lakshini (goddess), tjf) 

Lassen, 70 

Lccky , t< stunony of, to Christianity 
Lmga or phallus, worship of, 132 
Lmgayits, 133 

Lorinscr, Dr , theory of, on the 
Gita, 73 


, 2 62 
Bh 


M (litter) in the worship of Sakti, 137 
Madhatadi iryascct, the, 144 
Malubharata, the, < xtent of, 119, sub 
ject of 120, wars betyscen 1’ unlay as 
and Kaurttas, 121, mflutnee of, on 
Hindus, 123, on tlieV ax anas (Gri eks 
or Greco Bactrians), 69 
Maharajas, worshq of 143 
Mali isit ar itri, fi ast of, 194 
Malnpati, 161, 162, Ke 
Maun, Sir II S (quoted) 27(1 
Makar Sankranti, feast of, 194 
Man lion, a Vislmu becomes, 107 
Mantra or SanlmO. first part of 1 Vi da, 

Manu, the code of, 82 , date of, 82 , 
caste tyranny of 84, legend of, 105 
Manwantaras, 12S 
Maratln literature, 159 
Marslnnan, Dr , 214 
Mirutt, 167 

Maruts, or Storm w inds, the, w orslnp of, 
26 

M ty a, 65 

Mendicants r, bgious, list of, 134 
Mini ansa, Puna, 33, 34 
Mim uis.t, Uttara 34 
Mini tnsfi, the sy sti m of, 62 
Mir ib 11 (princess), 16S 
Mithra(in /md) = Mitra, 29 
Mitr 1 (light of day), 28 
Mohammadamsm, lnflumci of, 133 
Moon, the, worship of, 26 
Mozumdar, Mr P C, ojnmons of, 229, 
279 

Muir, Dr J , his opinion of odic 
theology 20 , translations by, 2S0 
Mukundraj ifiS 

Muller, M ix (quoted), 20 [, 272 


Nibliijf, 163 

Nagu panclnml, feast of, 197 
Nag irjuna, 97 
N unadeia, xxritings of 160 
N unhurt Brahmans 191 
Nanak, history of, 137 
Nanda, the herdsman, hgendof, nr 
Narali panrnima, feast ot, 197 
New Dispensation, the, formation of, 
222, creed of 224, 1 dualism of 223, 
a proclamation, 2.3, the Flag Cm 
inony, 223, fire ciremony, 2.3, in 
traduction of two sacraments, 223, 
recent language of, 231 
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^insnli flic rut r, lift imr 92 
b tstras, llu di scription of, 12 
Siti (Sutter) the riti of, 89 
battia, principle of, 5 s 
Sinns, 1 p> 

Si ncca on the Jews, 212 
Steen mors, countrj of the, tS 
Slnmis. 170 
Slu lie) (quoted), |7 
Sikhs, 157, 138 

Sin, Hinilu conception of, 178, means 
of purification from, 1S1 
Sit 1, wife of R ima, legend of, 1 10 
Sna w 01 ship of, 32 
fan iji, 16 1 

Stva N ir lyanis, sect of 1^9 
Smriti, or liuiirict n relation, 13 
Soma of the Hindus, connected with 
Horn a of the Iranians, 29 
Soma sacrifice, 36 
Spashtad ly ah a sict, the, 14G 
Specimens of tlic better teachings of 
Hinduism, 280 

Sraitdhl, or trust 111 the deities, 147 
Si iddlia, or ci remomes connected with 
the dead, 188, \c 
Sri (goddess), 136 
Sridharalu Naiilu, history of, 234 
Sruti, or direct ret elation, 13 
Storm winds, the, worship of, 26 
Sudra caste, the S2 
Sugriva, the monkey king, li gelid of, 
110 

Sun, the worship of 26 
Sutras, the, 53, 82 
Svayamvara, or tournament, 120 
Sw imf N irtyana sect, the, 146 
Sy rian Christians, 76 

Tamas, principle of, 38 
lantras, the, authority of, 14, origin 
and list of, 135, dnisions of, 136, 
teachings of, 136, worship of the 
Sakti, 137, right hand and left hand 
worshippers, 137, horrible rites for 
gaining power oter etil spirits, 139 
Theosophists m India, 240 
Tirtln, ceremony of, 170 
Tirthankaras, 149 
Tortoise, a, Vishnu becomes, 106 
Transmigration, doctrine of, in Upn 
nishads, 49, moral characteristics of, 
51 , origin of, 132 
Tranncore, caste tyranny in, 101 
TretaYuga, the, 117 
Triad of gods, 2S, 130 
Tnmurtti, the or union of the three 
great gods, 130, 140 
Tsokha Mel 1, 164 

Tukarim, poetry of, 160, history of, 
161 , quoted, 30, 139, 149, 160 
Tulast, or holy basil, worship of 175 

L mo. (goddess), 136 

Upamshads, the, 'age of, 16, meaning 


of the word, )3, ti M of, (3, dati of 
jfi , guesses it troth in, 17, sorrow 
of, }8 , paiitlu e.tir tcaihitig of jy, 
siquirici of 49, praetinl 1 ml of, 19, 
doctrine of tniisnugratioti 111, 30, 
moral clnracti ristiesof, 31 , asceticism 
in, 32, worship of Sit a, 3? 
hpa I’ur’ims the, 13 119 
I'rdlnab thus, sect of, 133 
Ushas, tin dawn, worship of, 26, 28 

Vaikimlln, ifk> 

Vair tgi (or II>ragei), a, description of 
131 

Vais> slnka philosophy the, 37 
\ iishinv a s_cts the — 

Rlmtnujas 141 
Ram in inilas, t }2 
Vallabh tih try as, 142 
M idhavficb'trv as, 144 
Cliaitauv a s followers 143 
Sw inn K'ir is ma, 1 jC 
Kart thlnjas 146 
Spashtad l\akas, 1 \6 
Sahujas, 1 )fi 

Vaishn n as, of the Mar ith't country,! 39 

Vaisy a caste, the, 82 

Vallabha Achlry a, story of, 14- 

V ilmlki, poetry of, 1 10 

Vamana, Vishnu becomes incarnated as, 
10S 

Varnasankara (in it Hire of classes), 74 
Varum, pre eminence of, 21 , same as 
Ahura, 28 

V Lsudi v a, father or Krishna, 1 1 1 
Vasuki, the serpent, h genii of, 106 

V ly ti, the M mil, worship of, 26 
Veda Somai, the, 233 

Veil tnta philosophy, the, 62 
Veil inta bln, 63 

Vedas, the four, description of, 13, 
etymology of name, 13, written in 
_ Sanskrit, 13, parts of, 13 , Sanlnt'i, 
or Mantra, 15, the Brahimna, 13, 
the A raiiy aka, 13, Vpanishad, 13 , agi 
of different parts, 10, names of four 
die isions of, 16, contents ofS vmaVeda, 
i6,ofYayurVi da, 16, of \tharia\ eth, 

1 6 , of Rig Veda ,17, age of the liy mils 
of, 17, diversity of, 17, descriptions 
of 2\ryans in, 18, hostility to, 19, 
invader’s cursi , ig, nature worship 
of, 19, contradictions of, 20 , original 
faith of Tiryans, 20, pre eminence of 
Varum, 21, etymology of, 21, char 
actcrofVaruna 22, Inilra, conception 
of, 23 , declension in religious belief, 
24, worship of Agni, the hire, 25 , the 
Sun, the two Asvmas, and Ushas, the 
Dawn, 26, the Winds, the Earth, the 
Waters, and the Moon 26 , the horn 
age taught in, 27 , number of deities, 
27, chaos in pantheon, 27, female 
deities, 2 v , triads in, 28 , conne-Mon 
between Iranian and Hindu religions, 




